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Editorials 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


Higher Education, brought together by President 

Truman in July, 1946, to “reexamine our system of 
higher education in terms of its objectives, methods and facili- 
ties, and in the light of the social role it has to play,” com- 
pleted their task last December. What they believe should 
be the plan and program of the new American higher educa- 
tion is expounded in five volumes, totaling 377 pages, which 
were issued on successive Mondays beginning with December 
15. A sixth volume contains relevant statistical and survey 
data put at the service of the Commission. The title given 
to this full and official Report is Higher Education for 
American Democracy.’ 

Despite a good deal of newspaper fanfare for the Report, 
the education profession has been extremely cautious in com- 
menting on the Commission’s recommendations. A fairly 
accurate guess as to the reason of this caution would be, first, 
the necessarily wide range of subject matter covered in the 
Report; second, the revolutionary nature of certain features 
of the Commission’s planning; third, the puzzling incon- 
sistencies between ends and means, between principles and 


Ti twenty-eight members of the Commission on 


1Vol. I, Establishing the Goals; Vol. II, Equalizing and Expanding Individual 
Opportunity; Vol. III, Organizing Higher Education; Vol. IV, Staffing Higher Educa- 
tion; Vol. V, Financing Higher Education; Vol. VI, Resource Data. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. 
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proposals which crop up in nearly every volume. Added to 
these is an annoying amount of overlapping, ambiguity and 
poor writing—evidence alike of mtultiple authorship and of 
composition from facts rounded up by someone else—which 
makes reading and appraisal of the Report a difficult and un- 
inviting labor. 

Two fundamental convictions dominated the Commission 
in its “examination of the functions of higher education in 
our democracy and of the means by which they can best be 
performed.” The first was that 

The American people should set as their ultimate goal an educational 

system in which at no level—high school, college, graduate school or profes- 
sional school—will a qualified individual in any part of the country encounter 
an insuperable economic barrier to the attainment of the kind of education 
suited to his aptitudes and interests. 
The second was that not only must the economic barrier to 
equality of educational opportunity be removed, but likewise 
the barrier of discrimination based on race, color, creed or 
national origin. 

With the leveling of these twin barriers, “the Commission 
believes that in 1960 a minimum of 4,600,000 young people 
should be enrolled in nonprofit institutions for education 
beyond the traditional twelfth grade.” In view of the fact 
that the rate of increase in college and university enrollment 
this year over that of 1946-47 was only 12.5 per cent, or 
approximately the same as that of the prewar years, the Com- 
mission’s estimate seems extraordinarily optimistic. Its de- 
duction, however, is based on other figures. It argues from 
the fact that during the late war the results of the Army 
General Classification Test, given to ten million men, showed 
that “at least 49 per cent of our population has the mental 
ability to complete 14 years of schooling with a curriculum 
of general and vocational studies that should lead either to 
gainful employment or to further study at a more advanced 
level.” And the same test convinced the Commission that 
“at least 32 per cent of our population has the mental ability 
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to complete an advanced liberal or specialized professional 
education.” ‘These estimates would triple the percentage 
attending college on a two-year basis, and double the per- 
centage attending on a four-year basis, at any time prior to 
the war. 

Even though we grant full validity to the results of the 
Army General Classification Test, it does not follow that 
college enrollments will reach 4,600,000 by 1960. No less 
crucial than the economic factor, in keeping youth out of 
college, is the factor of motivation, which the Commission 
ignores. Just as many able young people fail to go to college 
because they lack the desire as those who fail to go because 
they lack the money. Further, it is exceedingly doubtful that 
such a huge increase in college enrollment would redound 
as much to the common good as the Commission supposes. 
President Seymour of Yale thinks it would endanger the quali- 
ty of the whole educational fabric, Father Gannon of Fordham 
that it would suffocate the colleges with the tides of mediocrity, 
and the Commission on Liberal Education of the Association 
of American Colleges that it would debase both the idea and 
the practice of liberal education. 

These blunt criticisms could be amply documented from 
the first volume of the Commission’s Report, “Establishing 
the Goals.” Liberal education is dubbed “aristocratic” in 
intent and method, and must therefore be shifted “to the serv- 
ice of democracy.” Verbal skills and intellectual interests 
should be less emphasized; subject matter should be “at the 
periphery” of education, not at the center, and study should 
“emphasize generalizations” rather than the disciplinary 
process by which generalizations are formed. In a word, the 
Commission seems to assume that in order to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity we must lower educational standards. 
There is as much confusion in the spelling out of its ideal for 
extending higher education as has existed these many years 
in our democracy-of-brains experiment with universal secon- 
dary education. 
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Toward removing the economic barrier to educational 
opportunity the Commission makes six concrete proposals: 
(1) the establishment of a chain of tuition-free community 
colleges locally controlled but carefully planned to fit into a 
comprehensive State-wide system of higher education; (2) a 
national program of Federal scholarships, modeled on the 
GI Bill of Rights, for at least 20 per cent of all undergraduate, 
nonveteran students; (3) a national fellowship plan, on a 
competitive basis, for graduate study, which would provide 
at the outset ten thousand fellowships at $1,500 each and 
would rise within three years to thirty thousand; (4) the re- 
duction of tuition fees at the earliest possible moment to the 
level prevailing in 1939; (5) a greatly expanded adult educa- 
tion program to be undertaken by colleges and universities; 
(6) Federal aid for capital outlay to be provided through 
an annual appropriation of $216,000,000 for the purpose of 
assisting the States to provide adequate physical facilities for 
instruction in institutions under public control. In the Com- 
mission’s judgment, the barrier of discrimination must be 
eliminated by coercive legislation. 

Nearly everybody will agree with the proposal to increase 
the number of community or junior colleges, to set up national 
scholarship and fellowship programs, to lower tuition fees 
wherever possible and to expand adult education. If carried 
into effect, these proposals would result in lowering if not 
entirely leveling the barrier of low family income which at 
present keeps thousands of able students out of college and 
university. The scholarship plan alone would be enough to 
start with. Besides being within reason financially, it is pat- 
terned on the admittedly successful GI Bill of Rights. 
Congress would therefore be predisposed to view it with favor, 
and it would win the vote of the private colleges as well; for, 
unlike other schemes of the Commission that discriminate 
against private higher institutions, the scholarship plan allows 
the recipient of the grant-in-aid complete freedom to choose 
either a private or a public college. 
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The word “discrimination” was very much on the Com- 
mission’s mind. And yet, with all its forthright condemnation 
of educational discrimination because of race, color, creed or 
national origin, it was seemingly oblivious to the precedent of 
discrimination because of the type of school attended it was 
forcefully writing into its program of Higher Education for 
American Democracy. Throughout the policy-making vol- 
umes of its Report, liberal education, which flourishes 
principally in the private liberal-arts colleges, is both be- 
littled and misrepresented. Of the 4,600,000 enrollment pre- 
dicted for 1960, only nine hundred thousand are allocated to 
independent colleges, which is approximately the number en- 
rolled in these colleges today. The Commission speaks, per- 
haps ironically, of “stabilizing” private higher education at 
nine hundred thousand! And whereas vast sums from Federal 
and State taxes are to be requested for expanding the facilities 
of institutions under public control, not one penny is to be 
sought or allocated for helping independent colleges to enlarge 
their facilities. The latter are encouraged to pin their hopes 
to the continually dwindling private philanthropies! It is no 
wonder that the Commission predicts the gradual elimination 
of those private colleges which are unable to keep pace with 
their publicly endowed competitors. 

Traditionally, private and public institutions have shared 
the responsibility for American higher education. This is not 
only an admirable and effective but also a necessary exempli- 
fication of democracy in action. To deprive private schools © 
of their share of responsibility, or to reduce them to a silent 
partnership, would grievously weaken our democratic struc- 
ture just when it needs most to be strengthened. But this is 
what the proposals of the Commission amount to. They 
plainly predicate the development of a nation-wide system 
of higher education in which independent colleges and uni- 
versities would play an increasingly minor role—“an educa- 
tional system where the student is a ward of the State from 
kindergarten right through graduate school.” 
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Against this ideal of governmental domination of the educa- 
tional process every American who values our tradition of 
educational freedom will have to fight. And the first phase of 
the fight will be to say insistently of the Report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education that it is un- 
acceptable until it is amended. Then the President may be 
persuaded to appoint a small reviewing and rewriting com- 
mittee composed of educators and citizens who know and be- 
lieve in private as well as public education, and who are 
persuaded that in order to increase educational opportunity 
it is unnecessary to decrease educational standards. It is not 
too much to expect that the third phase would be pacific; it 
might even turn into militant enthusiasm for a substantially 
revised Report. 

New York, N. Y. ALLAN FARRELL. 

* %* * 


REFLECTIONS ON THE CHAMPAIGN CASE 
|: THE 1947 Everson case on bus fares both the majority 


and minority groups declared their adherence to this in- 
terpretation of the “no establishment of religion” clause: 
“Neither a state nor the Federal Government can set up a 
church. Neither can pass laws which aid one religion, aid all 
religions, or prefer one religion over another.” 330 U. S. 1, 58, 
60 (italics mine). 
Putting aside the questionable historical basis on which the 
' interpretation of the italicized words rests, it is becoming 
somewhat clear from the opinion in the Champaign case on 
released time that there are two ways of interpreting the words 
“aid all religions.” In his dissent in this case, Mr. Justice Reed 
indicates that “aid” is used in the sense of “purposeful as- 
sistance” to religion. Thus, if the clear purpose of a statute 
is to aid a child or to foster generally recognized public 
purposes, a statute is not automatically within the ban of the 
“no establishment of religion” clause. This view may help to 
explain the majority conclusion in the Everson case. Mr. 
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Justice Black and his colleagues could adhere to the norm of 
“no aid to religion,” but interpret the matter in controversy 
as a fulfillment of a valid public purpose rather than an ex 
professo aid to religion. If this is a possible meaning of the 
constitutional ban, a way of softening its asperity is evident, 
and much that might appear to offend constitutionally is 
legally permissible. 

Mr. Justice Jackson’s concurrence perhaps throws a dif- 
ferent light on the same controverted phrase—“aid all re- 
ligions.” In his view, it is true, aid is prohibited whether it is 
ex professo or merely indirect. But the ban is directed against 
sectarian religion. Therefore, even though the use of public 
school machinery as an integral part of fostering any or all 
sectarian religion is prohibited, the ban does not prohibit the 
use of public moneys to teach religious art, music, or narratives 
when these ‘are part of our common academic heritage. 

The exposition of “aid” enunciated by Mr. Justice Reed 
and the implications of “religion” in the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Jackson are worth emphasizing as long as we must 
operate on the ruling that the Constitution bans nondiscrimina- 
tory public aid to religion. But information should still be 
disseminated to show that this is an interpretation not based 
on history that is germane to the legislative formulation of 
the First Amendment. If Madison’s views are to be cited as 
decisive, they should be the views he expressed clearly on 
the floor of Congress on August 15, 1790. “Mr. Madison said, 
he apprehended the meaning of the words to be, that Congress 
should not establish a religion, and enforce the legal observa- 
tion of it by law, nor compel men to worship God in any 
manner contrary to their conscience.” 

Another point deserves special emphasis in Catholic circles. 
Because of dissatisfaction with the Champaign decision, there 
is abroad the view that it should not be the function of the 
U. S. Supreme Court to make rulings on local problems. This 
view either ignores the Fourteenth Amendment, or favors its 
contraction or urges its repeal. Is it wise to contract or repeal 
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the due process of law jurisdiction of the U. S. Supreme Court 
in regard to the substance of state action and state law affecting 
life, liberty and property? The U.S. Supreme Court has, 
it is true, a spotty record in its application of the due process 
clause to state actions vis-a-vis life, liberty, and property. But 
the fundamental question should be carefully weighed as to 
whether its power to nullify state activity incompatible with 
ordered liberty should be contracted or removed, and the last 
word left to state courts, or to the state political processes. It 
is not a mere parade of the horribles to say that with the 
excising of this due process authority, there also goes the 
possibility for the U.S. Supreme Court to vindicate a long 
series of precious rights—freedom of expression, fairness of 
trial, freedom of education, freedom of religious worship, 
and freedom of religious conscience. 

It should, moreover, always be remembered that it was this 
very due process power of the U. S. Supreme Court that made 
possible the overthrow of the Oregon school law, as well as 
numerous other state laws that could hamper Catholics in 


their civic capacity. Before Catholics embrace the view that 

our liberties are best protected by the exclusive reliance on 

contemporary state majorities, they should reflect twice and 

long on all its judicial implications. 
Boston College. 


JAMEs L. BURKE. 


* * * 


STATE AID FOR RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS 


U NDER the 1944 Education Act the teaching of Chris- 


tianity is (with safeguards for conscientious objec- 

tions) compulsory in all State-supported schools in 
Great Britain. In England and Wales the educational system 
is different from that in Scotland, but in both cases it is 
characterized by decentralization, the prominent part taken 
by voluntary agencies and the fact that teachers are not subject 
to official direction on questions relating to curricula, syl- 
labuses of instructions and methods of teaching. 
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Through the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and the 
older schools, which were originally religious foundations, 
England has a long tradition of secondary education. These 
institutions were reinforced by universities and schools 
founded during the nineteenth century. In the nineteenth 
century also primary education began to appear through the 
efforts of voluntary societies, chiefly religious, such as the 
“British and Foreign School Society” organized in 1814. Not 
until 1870, indeed, did the State first effectively make its 
appearance in the educational field. Since then it has played 
a larger and larger role, but education in England is religious 
and voluntary in origin. 

Before 1944 the situation briefly was that about half the 
elementary schools in England and Wales were schools which 
had been founded, built and structurally maintained not by 
public authorities but by voluntary bodies, mostly Churches, 
and were popularly known as Church schools with grants in 
aid from public funds. The other half were schools provided 
and fully financed by public authorities. In Church schools 
the religious instruction naturally was according to the tenets 
of the founding and supporting bodies, but in schools provided 
by the public authorities religious instruction was nonsec- 
tarian. The 1944 Act attempted to put all schools in the same 
category as State schools by offering full financial support 
to all the previous Church schools which agreed to relinquish 
their rights to denominational management and instruction. 
Most of the Church schools agreed to these conditions in 
return for the provision in the Act making Christian religious 
instruction compulsory—except, of course, for children whose 
parents objected conscientiously or for teachers whose con- 
science forbade them to teach religion. Syllabuses of instruc- 
tion compiled by Committees of Anglicans and Free Church- 
men, local educational authorities and the National Union 
of Teachers, differing. in various parts of the country, lay 
down the lines of religious instruction. Generally they proceed 
on the following lines: 
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(1) The necessity for each child in Britain to become 
familiar with the Bible. 

(2) The need for moral and spiritual training to be based 
on the principles and standards of Christianity. 

(3) The influence of Christianity on the lives of men, on 
the social conditions of a country, and on the development of 
Western civilization. 

Catholics could not agree to these conditions, though the 
Bishops welcomed the fact that religious instruction would 
be compulsory in all schools. Hence practically the only 
Church schools (now known as “aided schools” to differentiate 
them from State schools which are known as “provided” 
or “council” schools) remaining under the Act of 1944 are 
Catholic schools. 

The financial status of Catholic schools at present is that 
50 per cent of their maintenance expenses, all the salaries of 
teachers, free meals, transportation, etc., for children are 
provided from public funds as in the case of State schools 
on condition that Catholics provide the other 50 per cent to 
bring the schools up to the standard laid down in the Act. 
In Scotland, Catholic and other denominational schools are 
supported entirely by public funds and that is the system 
which, the Catholic Bishops advocate, should be extended to 
schools in England and Wales. 

In his recently published Bampton Lectures, Mr. Spencer 
Leeson considers Christian education from the point of view 
of an Anglican clergyman with practical experience as Head- 
master of Winchester College.’ It is interesting to compare 
and contrast his work with a study on Catholic schools pre- 
pared by Mr. Evennett.* Mr. Evennett was educated at Down- 
side Abbey School and is now a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. That Longmans has published Mr. Leeson’s 


1CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By Rev. Spencer Leeson. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1947. Pp. xvi, 258. $5.00. ' 

2THeE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND AND WALEs. By H. O. Evennett. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press; New York: The Macmillan Company, Pp. ix, 141. $1.25. 
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Bampton Lectures and that Sir Ernest Barker invited Mr. 
Evennett to write on Catholic education for the “Current 
Problems Series” shows the interest which exists today on the 
subject of religion in education, and it is encouraging to note 
how much agreement there is between these two authors. 

Indeed, Mr. Leeson believes strongly in full financial sup- 
port for denominational schools. “Many Anglicans, and their 
number may be growing,” he says, “share with her [the 
Catholic Church] the belief that Christian teaching if it is to 
be worth anything must be denominational . . . in a denomina- 
tional atmosphere by teachers who are convinced worshipping 
members of the Church concerned.” And he goes on: “I 
believe myself that the case for building as well as the main- 
tenance of denominational schools at the public expense where 
there is a sufficient demand for them, is impregnable and I 
hope it may ultimately prevail.” This is a welcome recognition 
of the principle now in effect in Scotland. 

On Christian education as an essential part of public educa- 
tion, Mr. Leeson is eloquent and all who read his views will 
realize how closely they approximate to Catholic standards. 
His lectures should be warmly commended not only as an 
historical picture of British educational development and 
present trends, but because of the charity, tolerance and the 
deep personal devetion to Our Lord which characterize them. 

Mr. Evennett’s book was written just as the 1944 Education 
Act was passing into law, but for all intents and purposes the 
book presents an up-to-date picture of Catholic schools in 
England and Wales in relation to the 1944 Act. Moreover, 
the author gives historical accounts of some of them, like 
Stonyhurst, Downside, Beaumont and Ampleforth, which are 
equivalent to non-Catholic Public Schools, like Eton, Harrow 
and Winchester. In that respect and in others, his book is an 
encyclopedia of information and its value is enhanced by a 
good Index, which unfortunately Mr. Leeson’s book does not 
contain, though a useful analysis precedes each of his eight 


lectures. 
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Mr. Evennett is not only informative. His first chapter, 
‘“‘Why are there Catholic Schools,” is a penetrating essay on 
Catholic educational principles as will be seen from the 


following quotation. 


In attempting to provide schools for their own children, wherever the 
State or privately provided schools do not allow for the fulfilment of their 
requirements, Catholics naturally work, so far as they can, through the 
national tradition in education. Catholic principles can be made to apply 
through a great variety of forms, and Nationalism is a force the compulsion 
of which Catholics feel equally with others, even while they regard themselves 
as better able to set due bounds to it. A Catholic upbringing in a Catholic 
school embodying the national tradition is the surest road to a valuable 
Catholic contribution to the national life. 


No educationalist should fail to possess this volume. 
New York, N.Y. ROBERT WILBERFORCE. 


ON WRITING LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Ta “outsider to ren it is easier on the emotions for 


an “outsider” to render judgment on Latin American 
history than for one closer to the story. On the prima- 

facie ground, he has no leanings for or against approval. In 
practice the average citizen of these United States falls far 
short of that objectivity when he deals with the progeny of 
Spain. The American Council on Education nailed that down 
—the “Black Legend,” or, as the Spaniards call it, /a leyenda 
negra—when in 1944 they published the examination of our 
teaching materials that treat of the peoples to the south of us. 
On the other hand, there should be no such thing as ‘“‘Cath- 
olic” history. Truth is neither the possession nor the preroga- 
tive of any one fact or school. And in the concrete, scholars 
demand a sympathy for their subject, a real insight into its 
complexities, an ease in moving about the field, a readiness 
to applaud what is worthy, a buffer against “shock” on dis- 
covery of less worthy figures in ever so fine a constitutional 
regime or spiritual body. Long ago they discarded the notion 
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that the historian of the Protestant movement must be a man 
from the moon, a member of no party to the undertaking. 
Today a man’s work is done in the full light of historical 
scrutiny, and party connection cannot save a miscreant. Still, 
granted training, competence, the opportunity for full ob- 
servation, Catholic authors with full credentials would be 
conceded superior standing in dealing with Latin America 
because of their more intimate understanding of the story 
which they treat. For it is pre-eminently religious in its 
motivation. 

An article in the New York Times Magazine for Jan- 
uary 11, 1948, examined the likelihood of a Communist 
triumph in Latin America. Our Department of State has there 
a vital concern. The author singled out one powerful antidote 
to this possibility, in the Catholicism of Hispanic America. 
He was not at all a member of the Church but an alert and 
informed non-Catholic lawyer of San Francisco. He sketched 
the certainty of greater State intervention in economic affairs 
down below during the coming years, and a closer regimenta- 
tion of all matters of life. For the Latin Americans will no 
longer be satisfied with pauper conditions or agricultural 
colonialism, and they are bound toward the larger rewards of 
industrial organization and its concomitant of greater and 
more widely shared wealth. But in his eyes the counterpoise 
of definite and firmly held Catholic belief, and of definitely 
obeyed Catholic spiritual authority, would prevent the Red 
revolution in any but the most utter chaos. 

In demand, then, after the indispensable knowledge of data 
and of scholarly publications, is a becoming respect for the 
religion that is so closely integrated with all but a small 
Positivist minority in Latin America. One need not subscribe 
to his neighbor’s tenets on religion in order to be a good 
neighbor, but he should respect the neighbor precisely because, 
as Roosevelt said, he respects himself. It is true that the 
prevailing religious temper of the United States, a dissident, 
nonconformist, individualistic approach to divine things, is 
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poles apart from the Catholic attitude and culture, and allow- 
ance should be made for those immersed in the stream of 
thought that goes back to the Poor Preachers or Lollards 
among our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. But a sound historian 
will vault over that step and describe things as they are and 
were, not as they might have been had the typical Anglo- 
American of 1680 undertaken the founding of the Other 
Americas. ' 

A recent work on Latin America stands unique in point 
of respect for the clergy and laity of every religious group 
operating in those regions.’ Occasionally one feels during 
the reading that authorship went beyond this due regard and, 
without sufficient care, repeated the clichés on ignorance, 
scandal, backwardness, found in less well-informed writing. 
The point, though, is that this volume shrugs no shoulders 
in its task of treating events both in their glories and in their 
limitations as actually enacted. The chapter on “Church and 
State,” and the fine summary entitled “Common Denominators 
in the National Period,” shun the ticketed type of treatment 
and search for what really went on in the story. 

Many unusually able sections mark this composition. For 
one thing, the rhetorical style, particularly in the earlier 
chapters, rivals the best in textual presentation. ‘““The Founda- 
tions of Empire,” “The Colonial System and Colonial Life,” 
“Rivalries in the Americas,” “The Bourbon Century,” “In- 
ternational Relations” and “Inter-Americanism,” bring to 
the narrative broader bases of fact and better-chosen bib- 
liographies than one finds in other quarters. Chronological 
lists open most of the chapters and give the university student 
memory pegs that he so often seeks vainly in current guide 
books. The final pages, “Toward the Mid-Century,” show a 
first-rate acquaintance with events and writings in our own 
hectic times. 


1LaTin America, AN HistoricaL Survey. By John Francis Bannon, S.J., and Peter 
Masten Dunne, S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1947. Pp. x, 947. $6.50. 
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What of the shortcomings? They are not few. When one 
sets out to “make” a text—the quotes are not facetious—he 
meets hazards that cannot be bypassed without careful revision 
and the blue pencil of varied critics. It is so easy to upset 
the minutiae, and omission of important episodes is a constant 
danger. To be fair, estimates of value will not be universal an 
all scores. Thus, many readers will consider it a fault to treat 
the missions merely as frontier institutions, when they did so 
much to build up Latin American society. The Spaniards 
thought of /a conquista as of long duration. So writes Vicente 
Sierra in E/] Sentido Misional del Conquista de America when 
he covers the theme here suggested. Again, the American 
Council on Education in its study asked that textbook authors 
de-emphasize the importance of the explorers and discoverers 
of the colonial period, and enlarge the treatment of the cul- 
tural and institutional development of the three centuries, 
considered both as an offshoot of European society and for its 
own distinctive growth. 

One of the most significant trends in Latin American history 
is the reversal of roles between colony and homeland. Earl 
Hamilton has shown how Spain came to depend so heavily 
on the revenues of her colonies that in the mid-seventeenth 
century nearly four-fifths of her funds came from the New 
World. The same period saw an emergent spirit of national 
independence when religious orders tried to have their local 
groups cut off from Madrid on the score of their ability to take 
care of themselves. 

It might be more accurate to use quotations when speaking 
of the “Patriots.” Few of the movers for independence wanted 
any sovereign other than Ferdinand VII. Happily this term 
is not overdone in the case of the Mexican Juarez. He, and 
that other highly controversial character, Garcia Moreno, 
find a treatment in this book that steers the desirable middle 
course and leaves forensic interpretations to the special 
pleaders. 

The effort at objectivity evident in this text contrasts sharply 
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with the book of Salvador de Madariaga.’ This latest essay 
of his becomes a frank apology. Nor yet a eulogy, for he is 
at pains to read with considerable breadth, if not depth, 
when he retells the rise of the Spanish American empire. He 
writes directly against the Black Legend. His last words are: 
“was it so bad?” On several selected topics he examines the 
charges: the Inquisition in America, the small educational 
opportunities as compared with our present conditions, the 
corruption and lawlessness sometimes rampant. After rather 
full examination he invites a reappraisal of values, and he does 
a quite successful job. One may wonder why Madariaga relies 
on an “authority” like Thomas Gage, who by most canons of 
criticism would be relegated to an obscure minor post as a 
witness without proper credentials. The book may challenge 
not a few university students of Latin American affairs. 
Xavier University, Cincinnatt. W. EUGENE SHIELS. 
*x* %* * 
DISPLACED PERSONS AS NATIONAL ASSETS 


HIRTY millions of human beings disappeared during 

the war. There are still two millions of displaced per- 
sons in Europe. They are unsettled, in concentration 
camps, idling. They are losing their skills which were 
acquired at a more or less considerable cost and which range 
from farming experience to the knowledge of science and 
philosophy. Each one of them has a brain equipment which is 
being allowed to rust. They are a burden on the economy not 
only of Europe but of the whole world. Two million con- 
sumers who do not produce are a drain on the two billion men 
in the world. If they could produce more than they consume 
they would be an asset. We may easily forget that these dis- 
placed persons are human beings whose salvation is a social 
duty. The declaration of the United Nations on Human 
Rights grants to them also the right to life, freedom, work and 
property. But let us look at them in another way. We are 


2THE RISE OF THE SPANISH AMERICAN EMPIRE. By Salvador de Madariaga. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. xx, 408. $5.00. 
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losing, every one of the two billion men on the globe and 
especially every one of the 145 million inhabitants of the 
United States, who pay the main part of each bill, are losing 
by keeping these two million men idle instead of transporting 
them to places in the world where they could work. 

It is possible to estimate the minimum economic value 
which a man or a woman of a certain type would represent at 
a given place in the world. The method is too technical to be 
developed here in detail, but it is not so complicated that 
economists and statesmen should not delve into this kind of 
research. Import of brain and brawn equipment is even better 
business than import of tractors or motor cars. 

Of course, if a mining engineer is allowed to immigrate only 
to Uruguay, where there are no mines, he is worth only a 
fraction of his value in Peru, where a mining engineer is worth 
his weight in gold. Forty years ago a man could travel to any 
country of the globe where he could be useful—Russia and 
Turkey excepted—but today almost every country has sur- 
rounded itself with barbwire against the most valuable import 
in the world. 

Considering all the various factors of the immigrant and of 
the country of immigration a formula can be worked out for 
estimating the immigrant’s minimum value in dollars and 
cents at a given place. We can calculate how much it would 
cost the country to produce human equipment of the same 
quality. We know how much it needs of this kind of equip- 
ment. We can calculate how much this immigrant can con- 
tribute to the future economic development of the country by 
producing and by consuming. These factors for a calculation 
lead to the definite result: for certain countries such and such 
a male DP has a net value of $23,000, for other countries, he 
is worth $35,000. This woman, with an investment of $1,000 
for her adaptation would be worth $25,000 in country A, and 
with an investment of $1,500 she would be worth $32,000 in 
country B. 

Minimum values can be found, provided that the immi- 
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grants are allowed to put their abilities into the service of the 
adopted country. If, because of his nationality, birthplace, 
color or creed, a DP is not allowed to do this, he is not the 
only loser. The country which is deprived of the chain reaction 
of his full capacity loses even more. 

Of course, men are not machines. A man is capable of strain- 
ing his strength far beyond its average limit; men are more 
elastic than machines. On how immigrants are received, on 
how quickly and completely they are made members of their 
new community, on how much their personal qualities are 
appreciated, depends the amount of strain they will put on 
themselves to do more than merely their duty to their new 
country and its people. Through friendly and nondiscrimi- 
nating treatment the economic value of the immigrant can be 
increased considerably. Unfortunately, in this respect many 
countries have lost part of their assimilating power in the last 
forty years. Otherwise it could not have happened that some 
thousands of immigrants from Yugoslavia recently left 
Australia to return to their former homeland, in spite of con- 
ditions there. True, there was much false propaganda con- 
nected with this re-emigration. But this propaganda could 
never have been effective if the immigrants had found in their 
new country more than merely economic success. They wanted 
a new home and could not find it. Each thousand of these emi- 
grants means a loss of more than ten million dollars for a 
thinly settled country like Australia. 

There are many aspects to this problem. Many inveterate 
economic errors stand in the way of its solution. The essential 
question for our days is this: can the economy of the world, 
exhausted as it is by one of the largest efforts to crush one 
threat to civilization, afford to waste this most precious equip- 
ment of men? There is hardly a man or a woman among the 
displaced persons who could not, with some investment in his 
or her well-being, be converted into a working equipment 
worth between five thousand and fifty thousand dollars in the 
United States or between ten thousand and one hundred thou- 
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sand Pesos in Argentina. Here we can only allude to the 
economic law, that the higher the level of a country the greater 
the value of an immigrant in it; and the higher the educational 
value of an immigrant the higher his value for any country. 
Thus, taking a very low average of $8,000 per head and of a 
yearly production of $1,000, the question arises again: can our 
exhausted economy afford this loss of human worth and this 
yearly loss of production? The introduction of a thousand 
immigrants means a profit of at least eight hundred millions 
to the country of immigration. Of course, it may take one or 
more years—if we include children in our calculation, ten or 
fifteen years—before the full value will be felt. We are accus- 
tomed to look a few years ahead in estimating the value of 
investment. The Chinese are wise who say: “If you are plan- 
ning for one year plant grain; if you are planning for ten years 
plant trees; if you are planning for a hundred years, plant 
men!” The opening to immigration of closed frontiers is not 
only an act of human duty toward a persecuted part of 
humanity; it is also an act of shrewd business and enlightened 


economics. 


Forest Hills, N.Y. E. VON HOFMANNSTHAL. 
* * * 


RAMON LULL AND THE PROBLEM OF PERSUASION 


in the first centuries of its existence, received a con- 

siderable check through the rise and spread of Moham- 
medanism, which in the eighth and ninth centuries succeeded 
in wresting from the Christians large territories, such as 
Arabia, Persia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Palestine, Egypt, North 
Africa, Sicily, and the Iberian Peninsula. To this area must 
be added the loss of all Asia Minor, and those Christian parts 
of Asia which had succumbed to the Islamicized Turks and 
Mongols, so that the Islamitic realm, representing an area 
larger than that dominated by the Roman Empire at the 
climax of its expansion, extended from the Bay of Biscay to 


Tis: progress and diffusion of Christianity, remarkable 
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the confines of China. Indeed, a critical situation had arisen 
for Christianity, when for centuries Cross and Crescent were 
locked in a death struggle. Only very slowly was Christianity 
able to regain parts of this huge territory—and then only in 
the West. The greatest part of it, particularly the Asiatic and 
African areas, is still today in the hands of the followers of 
the Prophet. 

Christendom approached the problem of winning back the 
ground lost to the Moslems in two ways: through armed force 
and through peaceful persuasion. The former method worked 
rather successfully in the reconquest of the Iberian Peninsula 
and Sicily, but less effectively in Africa and Asia Minor. The 
latter method, the peaceful persuasion through missionary 
efforts, began to win supporters in the thirteenth century, after 
major discouraging results had begun to spread pessimism 
among the supporters of the crusades. As we know from the 
testimony of his writings, teaching and practical example, the 
most forceful advocate of a spiritual and intellectual recon- 
quest of the Moslem World was Ramon Lull, Doctor I/lumi- 
natus, philosopher, theologian, mystic, and scientist. 

It is not easy to condense into a few lines the merits of a man 
of such varied mental qualities and many-sided interests, who 
was to exert such tremendous influence not only upon his con- 
temporaries, but also upon generations to come. The enumera- 
tion of the titles of his authentical works alone—they are about 
three hundred in number, written in Latin, Catalan, and 
Arabic—would fill many pages. Space will not permit us to 
discuss Ramon’s achievements in literature as a troubadour, 
the singer of servientes and aubades in the polished manner of 
courtly love; we can merely hint at his numerous literary 
works in verse and prose which give him an exalted place in 
world literature. Ramon the mystic, the author of the Ency- 
clopedia mystica, Ramon the ascetic was the forerunner of 
the mystics of the “Golden Age.” Nor can we discuss him here 
as the scientist who together with Albertus Magnus and Roger 
Bacon is one of the great forerunners of modern science, excel- 
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ling particularly in chemistry, medicine, and physics. All his 
activities, however, in the various branches of learning, his 
accomplishments in writing, preaching, and teaching were but 
subordinate to, and the result of one predominating idea: the 
conversion of the Mohammedans. 

Born in 1232 (or 1235) of an illustrious Catalan family in 
Palma, the capital of Majorca of the Balearic Islands, Ramon 
Lull began his career at the Royal Court of King James the 
Conqueror, where he served first as a page to the king, then 
as the tutor of the two princes, and subsequently as Grand 
Provost of Majorca and Seneschal of the Royal Court. Im- 
mediately after his conversion, having amply provided for his 
wife and children, he gave up all his possessions, retired to the 
solitude of Mount Randa in Majorca, and for nine years pre- 
pared himself for his life work, which he was to pursue’ 
obstinately until his death, regardless of disappointments, 
disillusionments, and insults. Being a layman and seemingly 
not schooled enough for his profession as a preacher, he now 
began to study theology, philosophy, Latin, and, above all, 
Arabic, which with the help of a Moorish slave whom he had 
befriended he soon mastered to such a degree that he was able 
to write several of his works in that language. Ramon’s main 
goal was the creation of missionary colleges which were to 
provide promising young men with methodological, apolo- 
getic, and linguistic training. This idea was propagated by 
him with every means at his disposal, by writing hundreds of 
pamphlets and books, by traveling from city to city, from land 
to land, from continent to continent, by addressing and 
petitioning religious councils and monastic chapters, by visit- 
ing kings, princes, and popes. 

Contrary to the customs of his times, however, he did not 
advocate the use of the sword to compel the worship of the 
Cross. He especially turns against the use of force for the 
purpose of conversion, when he says: 


I see so many knights going to the Holy Land beyond the seas and thinking 
that they can acquire it by force of arms; but in the end all are destroyed, 
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before they attain that which they think they have. Whence it seems to me 
that the conquest of the Holy Land ought not to be attempted except in the 
way in which Thou and Thy Apostles acquired it, namely by love and prayers, 
and the pouring out of tears and blood. 


Such a plea for peaceful means was rather uncommon at a 
period of a century-long, bloody strife between Islam and 
Christianity. Moreover, a large part of Christianity seems to 
have had only a vague idea of the Mohammedan religion. 
This uncertainty and superficiality in rebus Islamiticts is best 
documented by the title of a book, written by the well-known 
Alanus de Insulis, entitled Contra paganos seu Moham- 
metanos, or by the attitude of Hildebert of Tours, who con- 
sidered the Moslems ‘apostates from the Christian Faith.’ 
Furthermore, the atrocity stories spread by overland travelers, 
comparable to the atrocity stories in modern warfare, no doubt 
contributed their share to a widespread readiness to wipe out 
the Mohammedans as incorrigible beasts. Indeed, it must have 
taken much courage in the middle of the thirteenth century to 
plead for an understanding of the Mohammedan problem and 
to advocate reason, love, and persuasion in place of brute force. 

Significantly, it was only in 1134 that the first translation of 
the Koran was made by Petrus Venerabilis of Cluny. Soon, 
however, a new and more understanding attitude seems to 
have appeared among leaders of Christian thought. This is 
best reflected by Petrus Venerabilis, who in connection with 
his translation exclaims: “I shall attack you, Mohammedans, 
not as we frequently used to do, with weapons, but with words, 
not with force, but with reason, not with hate, but with love.” 
Indicative of the: new trend was also the stand taken by 
Thomas Aquinas in his Summa contra gentiles, in which he 
advocates a more gentle approach for the conversion of the 
infideles than for the heretics. Similarly, Roger Bacon, in his 
Opus majus, supports the idea of a peaceful persuasion of the 
Moslems. Of course, it is more than doubtful if Ramon was 
acquainted with the writings of these men. And again, it 
would be difficult to state how much credit in the development 
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of this thought should be attributed to Raymond of Pennaforte 
(1175-1275), the Dominican General, who shortly before his 
death had guided Ramon’s first steps after his conversion and 
who is known to have been an ardent advocate of persuasion. 
But apart from all questions of influence, there is no denying 
the tremendous significance of the work of Ramon Lull in 
rejecting violence and consistently advocating the intellectual 
and spiritual road to victory over Islam. His method was 
based on the belief that the human mind naturally strives for 
the knowledge of truth “like a river running toward the sea.” 
A debate or discussion was in his opinion the only logical way 
to evaluate contradictory viewpoints, being “levior, velocior, 
facilius et amicabilior et magis consonans caritati et tanto 
fortior, quam omnes aliae viae, quanto fortiora sunt arma 
spiritualia quam corporalia.” Such a conference would, as he 
believed, uncover possible fallacies and rectify human errors, 
and would be welcomed by the Mohammedan world, since 
debating and discussing issues is a well-known characteristic 
of the Arabs. Argumentation through an interpreter was, of 
course, out of the question, and the thorough knowledge of the 
opponent’s language, Arabic, with all its intricacies and 
ambiguities, was a conditio sine qua non. Hence the constant 
insistence of Ramon Lull on the study of Oriental languages, 
as evidenced in so many of his books, and that at a time when 
there was no Chair of Oriental Languages at any place of 
learning throughout Europé. 

Another essential point for a missionary, if he is to argue 
successfully with the opponents of his faith, was—according 
to Ramon—a thorough training in apologetics. He believed 
that a missionary must not only be able to demonstrate the 
essence of his own religion, but also to show its superiority 
over that of the opponent. For this purpose Ramon wrote a 
series of books, the most important of which is the famous 
Ars magna, also called the “all-embracing art of finding the 
Truth,” written in 1275 for the purpose of “acquisition, 
demonstration, and confutation.” In this book he attempted to 
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state the doctrines of the Church in the form of rationes 
necessariae ot compelling reasons in such a simple and easily 
understandable manner that they could not possibly be mis- 
understood or refuted, and so would insure the conversion of 
every truth-seeking person. 

Not only did Ramon provide that the arguments for Chris- 
tian Truth be thoroughly mastered; he also insisted that his 
students should thoroughly study and analyze the Islamitic 
faith in all its ramifications. A great connoisseur of Islamitic 
writings, philosophy, and theology himself, he wished his 
students to be not only well informed on points of common 
doctrinal grounds, but also to be thoroughly familiar with 
arguments in point of dissent, such as the teachings on the 
Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, and the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation. All possible arguments, pro and con, were expounded 
again and again in his writings, the most important of which 
is The Book of the Gentile and the Three Wise Men (1277), 
a dramatized discussion in which a pagan, a Mohammedan, a 
Jew, and a Christian sit peacefully together and in a confer- 
ence of noble character discuss their differences in a quiet, 
gentlemanlike way, sine ira et studio. Apologetic ideas are 
found expressed again in a later book called Blanquerna 
(1283), the first mission novel in world literature. Similar to 
Thomas More’s, Camponella’s and Harrington’s works, it is a 
Utopia, in which the hero, refusing to marry a rich girl, starts 
out as a hermit, becomes eventually abbot, bishop, and pope; 
he brings about decisive reforms in the organization of the 
Church, creates missionary colleges for the spread of Chris- 
tianity to all corners of the world, but ultimately returns to the 
original contemplative life as a hermit. Concrete examples of 
apologetic questions are likewise expounded in two other 
important books, in The Book of the Five Sages, in which a 
Roman, a Greek, a Jacobite, a Nestorian, and a Catholic dis- 
cuss matters of common ground, again in a very noble and 
passionless way, and in Felix or the Marvels of the World, 
which is filled with religious anecdotes and stories of recon- 
ciliation. 
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The curriculum of the well-educated missionary, according 
to Ramon’s ideas, had to include also the study of Realia, that 
is, geography and history of the Arabic world. Significantly 
Ramon remarks in this respect in one of his novels: ‘““The man 
unacquainted with geography is not only ignorant, where he 
walks, but whither he leads. Whether he attempts the con- 
version of the infidels or attempts any other works of the 
Church, it is indispensable that he know the religions and 
environments of all nations.” 

Ramon’s scheme for the erection of missionary schools for the 
education of young missionaries was soon to bear fruit and re- 
sulted in the foundation of the first institute of this kind in 1276 
in Miramar on the Island of Majorca. Here thirteen young 
men were systematically taught the Arabic and Chaldaean lan- 
guages, and trained in apologetics, geography, and history in 
harmony with the Lullian methods. The Miramar College 
was for Ramon, of course, merely the nucleus of a world-wide 
missionary activity as he visioned it. However, it was to take 
Ramon not less than thirty-five more years of desperate 
struggle, years full of bitter disappointment and disillusion- 
ment, to translate his missionary ideas from this small scale to 
a large and all-embracing organization throughout Europe. 
At long last, when he was nearing his eightieth year, his 
dream began to materialize. Along with other suggestions 
which he had submitted to the Council of Vienne in 1311, the 
establishment of missionary colleges was taken up and ap- 
proved by the Council. Five such colleges were erected simul- 
taneously, in Rome, Bologna, Paris, Oxford, and Salamanca. 
The Roman and Salamancan institutions were financed by the 
Church, while the other colleges were erected and maintained 
by certain kings and princes. Ramon’s curriculum of studies 
was adopted with all its features: apologetics, history, geo- 
graphy, and languages (Arabic, Chaldaean, and Hebrew). 
While a few decades earlier King Louis IX of France could 
not find a person in his kingdom who could translate a letter 
written in Arabic sent to him by the sultan of Egypt, we now 
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see, thanks to Ramon’s efforts, a Chair for Oriental languages 
established at leading European universities. His colleges 
were, at the same time, the nucleus for that great missionary 
. institute, called Institutio de Propaganda Fide, which was to 
take final shape only centuries later. 

Ramon’s outstanding contribution, however, in the field of 
human relations consists in the fact that he was one of the first 
to advocate, both in theory and practice, reason and persuasion 
when dealing with people of a different religion. By the foun- 
dation of his colleges, with their curricula of Oriental lan- 
guages, geography and history, he became one of the pioneers 
of our modern educational methods. 

- Hunter College, New York. : CARL SELMER. 





Spain and Totalitarianism 


S. GULDESCU 


eral Assembly of the United States recommended that: 

(1) Spain be debarred from membership in inter- 

national agencies established by or brought into relationship 

with the United Nations, and from participation in confer- 

ences or other activities which might be arranged by the UN 

or by these agencies “until a new and acceptable government 
is formed in Spain.” 

(2) That “if within a reasonable time” there is not estab- 
lished a government which derives its authority from the con- 
sent of the governed, committed to respect freedom of speech, 
religion, and assembly and to “the prompt holding of an elec- 
tion in which the Spanish people free from force and intimi- 
dation and regardless of party may express their will, the 
Security Council [of the UN] consider the omega measures 
in order to remedy the situation.’ 

(3) That all members of the United —— immediately 
recall from Madrid their ambassadors and ministers pleni- 
potentiary accredited there. 

This action which in effect made Spain an outcast among the 
nations of the world was based on these grounds: 

(1) That Spain is a Fascist state patterned after the German 
and Italian totalitarian dictatorships which “largely” facili- 
tated establishment of the present regime; (2) that Spain 
aided the Axis powers during World War II; (3) that Spain 
in 1940 seized the North African port of Tangier in violation 
of international statute; (4) that the maintenance by Spain of 
an army in North Africa immobilized large numbers of Allied 
troops in that area; and (5) that Franco was a collaborator of 
Hitler and Mussolini in planning war; “... it was part of 
the conspiracy that Franco’s full belligerency should be post- 
poned until a time to be mutually agreed upon.” 


|: DECEMBER, 1946, a resolution adopted by the Gen- 
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Many delegates to the UN did not believe that the last four 
charges could be substantiated. While there were sensational 
rumors concerning Spanish aid to the Axis, Allied diplomatic 
and military missions generally exposed these reports to be 
without perceptible foundation. Officially at least, Spain re- 
mained as neutral as could be expected of a nation placed in 
her exposed position. She aided the Axis less than many other 
professed neutrals, such as Switzerland and Sweden, and at 
no time did ‘she withhold supplies from the Allies while sell- 
ing them to the Germans, as exile groups have charged. There 
is much more evidence to indicate that Spain maintained 
neutrality to the best of her admittedly limited ability than 
there is to show that she violated this neutrality to the preju- 
dice of the Allies. 

In the case of Tangier the Spaniards have point. out that 
by occupying this port they saved it from falling into the hands 
of the Germans and Italians. Nazi-Fascist domination of 
Tangier would have doomed Gibraltar and changed the entire 
history of the war in the Mediterranean sector. British and 
American military’ experts have acknowledged the validity of 
the Spanish contention in this connection. It was the unwise 
attitude adopted by a section of the Spanish press and by some 
officials rather than the occupation itself that proved dis- 
pleasing to the Allies at the time. As for point 4, relative to 
the maintenance by Spain of an army in Spanish Morocco, the 
fact is that a large Spanish force has been stationed in this 
sector since the year 1909. Madrid did not reinforce the troops 
already present in this principal training ground of the 
Spanish army when the Allies invaded North Africa. It would 
have been rather remarkable had she chosen to withdraw these 
forces at a time when public opinion in some of the Allied 
nations was clamoring for the invasion of Spain herself. 

Likewise, the contention that Franco collaborated with 
Hitler and Mussolini in planning a war of aggression has been 
disproved rather than proved by the publication of German 
documents relative to Spanish personalities and situations. It 
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is rather the baselessness of the charges brought against Spain 
than their reliability that constitutes their strength; there is 
nothing harder to disprove than an accusation that lacks real 
foundation, for such libels are couched in general terms that 
require exhaustive analysis to explode, and the average intel- 
lect prefers simplicity to accuracy, thus tending to shy away 
from involved explanations. 

Hence, pressed by the USSR and her satellites, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Mexico, France and Yugoslavia, the bulk of 
the UN delegation approved the suggested resolution even 
while recognizing the weakness and lack of juridical founda- 
tion of the UN case against Spain. 

The Spanish defense was not considered by the UN—in 
apparent violation of Article 32 of its own charter—possibly 
because Madrid dissected the charges brought against her so 
thoroughly that all that was left of the UN’s case was the fact 
that Spanish units had fought the Russians on the eastern 
front. Evidently it is the attitude of the individual toward the 
USSR that determines his approval or censure of the UN 
condemnation of Spain, for all available evidence indicates 
that so far as the Western democracies are concerned Spain 
did not violate her neutrality even when most Spaniards were 
convinced that the Axis was bound to win the war. And even 
though Spaniards did fight on the Russian front the point is 
not without validity that these individuals were endeavoring 
to pay the Soviets back for Russian intervention in the Spanish 
civil war of 1936-39, and that they operated in the tradition 
of all foreign legions. The Spanish Blue Division and other 
units have been compared with Anglo-American and French 
volunteers who fought against Russia in the invasion of Fin- 
land in 1939, and with the Abraham Lincoln and other Inter- 
national Brigades which distinguished themselves in the 
Spanish civil war. 

Apart from this Russian angle, however, the factor that 
determined the attitude of many UN delegates was the con- 
viction that, baseless as the other charges might be, the truth 
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of point 1—that Spain is a fascist state patterned after the 
dictatorships that helped Franco—was incontrovertible. 

Everyone knows that Franco received German and Italian 
assistance. Any lucid intellect should understand also that in 
time of war assistance is seldom refused regardless of the 
quarter from which it comes. The United States has followed 
this policy from the time of her war of independence against 
England when she welcomed the aid tendered by monarchical 
Spain and France. In the American civil war of 1861-65 the 
benevolent attitude of the autocratic Russian Czarist regime 
toward the Federal Government was welcomed as a counter- 
weight against British support of the Confederacy. No one 
can say that either Britain or the United States has been par- 
ticular about its allies in the last two wars; Japan was a valu- 
able democratic auxiliary in World War I. Furthermore, 
while the value of Italo-German aid to the antirepublican 
forces may have been considerable the fact is too often over- 
looked that 1,200,000 Spaniards served in the nationalist or 
rebel armies. Without foreign intervention it seems. probable 
that the civil war in Spain would have dragged on indefinitely 
and in such case who would have won or what would have 
been left to win is anybody’s guess. It appears likely, however, 
that the right-wing forces would have remained in permanent 
control of at least a part of Spain even had outside help been 
denied them. 

Most intelligent non-Marxists appreciate the background 
against which are set the items of Axis help to the rebels of 
1936 and Spanish participation in the war on the eastern 
front. They are not inclined to make a blanket condemnation 
of Spain on these grounds alone. What has hurt Spain more 
than anything else in international opinion is the allegation 
that she is a fascist-totalitarian state patterned after the Hitler- 
Mussolini experiments. It should be noted, however, that 
while the UN indicted Spain in general terms the similarities 
presumably existing between Spain of today and the Ger- 
many and Italy of yesterday were not specified. 
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Two things must be remembered in connection with the 
identification of Spain as a totalitarian state. First is the fact 
that the totalitarian form of government was being criticized 
severely in Spanish right-wing circles at a time when the 
Western democracies, France and England, were appeasing 
Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy, when Russia had allied her- 
self with the Reich to make German aggression possible, and 
when admiration for Hitler and Mussolini as “self-made 
men” was being expressed in that late center of rugged indi- 
vidualism, the United States. Second is the point that the cur- 
rent Spanish regime professes to base its political ideals upon 
the most antitotalitarian doctrines of all times—those of the 
Gospel. 

The reason why Spain bears a totalitarian reputation is that 
the Falange Espanola—the Falangist movement—is supposed 
to be the dominating element in the nation. But it is necessary 
to realize that while there is certainly a Falangist movement 
in Spain there is no tightly knit organization corresponding 
to the old Nazi and Fascist parties in Germany and Italy. The 
Falange was founded by José Primo de Rivera, son of the 
Spanish “strong man” of the 1920’s, who gave it a fascist 
orientation. It has not survived in contemporary Spain as a 
closely unified party monopolizing key positions but only as a 
political coalition which includes within its framework groups 
of diverse tendencies. 

Also, it might well be remembered that young De Rivera 
himself told the world press on December 19, 1933, that the 
Falange was not a fascist movement per se. No one attacked 
totalitarian ideas in both press and parliament more bitterly 
than he. His speeches and writings’ invariably stressed the 
fundamental importance of the individual, whom he refused 
to subordinate to the community as nazi-fascist doctrine de- 


1Cf. Obras completas de José Antonio (Madrid, 1942), pp. 92-93; José Luis Arrese, 
El estado totalitario en el pensamiento de José Antonio (Madrid, 1945); note also 
de Rivera’s speech of March 3, 1935, in the Teatro Calderon in Valladolid, which was 
reported in newspapers throughout the world at the time. 
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mands. For De Rivera the state was a secondary though a 
necessary phenomenon. Other Falangists, notably Onesimo 
Redondo, were among the first to warn against the lure of 
fascism.” Alfonso Garcia Valdecasas, an intimate adviser of 
De Rivera, affirmed the Falangist belief that the state is not an 
end in itself but an instrument designed to protect spiritual 
values such as the liberty, integrity, and dignity of man; he 
emphasized that the Spanish way of thinking necessarily 
denies the primacy of the state.’ Anyone who knows Spain will 
agree that Spaniards do reason individually rather than col- 
lectively, the result being that even Spanish crowds are rather 
an aggregate of minds who have decided what they want on 
an individual basis than the demagogically driven political 
herds seen in other lands. Although the Falange has deviated 
in important respects from the precepts enunciated by De 
Rivera, who was executed by the republicans, its best thinkers 
have not forgotten this fundamental aspect of the Spanish 
national character. Other right-wing organizations, such as 
the several monarchist groups, Renovacion Espanola, CEDA, 
Agrarian Republicans, Liberals, Liberal Democrats, etc., are 
all definitely antitotalitarian. Naturally it has been impossible, 
therefore, to create in modern Spain a single totalitarian party, 
despite the church-state tradition carrying over from the past 
when an obviously mistaken emphasis was placed upon politi- 
cal and religious unification. 

What has to be remembered also is that the Spanish state 
of today arose in the midst of a civil war. Spanish legislation 
since the liquidation of this conflict apparently has sought to 
create a framework of constitutionally binding laws which 
contain mutual recognition of the rights and duties of the 
citizen as well as of the respect owing to the latter from the 
state. Previous legislation such as that of judicial civil pro- 
cedure (February 3, 1881), judicial criminal procedure 
(September 14, 1882), the civil code of 1889, and the law of 


2Libertad (Valladolid), November 20, 1933. 
SRevista de estudios politicos (1942), II, 5. 
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public order promulgated by the 1931-36 republic have been 
maintained. In other words, the basic laws of Franco Spain 
are essentially those which prevailed during the liberal period 
of the monarchy and in the republic; neither regime can be 
accused of being fascist in the accepted sense of the term. 
Supplementary legislation has been enacted to reinforce the 
old laws limiting the power of the state. Institutions such as 
the council of state, the tribunal of budgetary accounts, and 
the Cortes espanolas have been established or re-created to this 
end. A law-of March 18, 1944, gave the citizen the right of 
legal recourse vis-a-vis the state, the latter being bound by the 
decision handed down by the courts. 

Another important feature in the current Spanish legal 
picture is that the organic law of the judiciary of February 8, 
1870, has been respected. This law separated the judicial and 
executive arms of the government. A decree of February 8, 
1946, provides that vacancies in the Spanish judiciary shall be 
filled through competitive examinations, admission to which 
is primarily based upon seniority. Thus entry into the judicial 
profession has been made independent of discriminatory 
action on the part of the executive. A law degree is naturally 
a prerequisite of a judicial career; the School of Legal Admin- 
istration established May 26, 1944, is designed to prepare 
aspirants for such a career. The established legal system has 
not been altered in Spain, therefore, and the independence of 
the judiciary, so fundamental to the operation of a nontotali- 
tarian regime, has been maintained. At the same time the 
judiciary has been constrained from exerting its official in- 
fluence in administrative or political matters. 

This Spanish legislation is not designed to serve any one 
group such as the Falange. It is available to the individual 
regardless of political affiliation. Certainly it bears little re- 
semblance to the legislation enacted in totalitarian states such 
as Germany and Italy. 

The present Spanish state is differentiated sharply from the 
previously existing totalitarian regimes as far as concerns the 
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place of the individual and the family. At the beginning of 
the civil war in 1936 the rebel regime proclaimed as its 
guiding principle respect for the dignity, integrity, and liberty 
of the individual. Article 1 of the Charter of the Spanish 
people (Fuero de los Espanoles) recognizes that man is the 
bearer of eternal values and as a member of the national com- 
munity possesses rights and duties dependent upon the com- 
mon good. Article 3 guarantees that all Spaniards have the 
right to the respect due to personal and family honor. Article 
4 acknowledges the right of private property as a natural 
means to the fulfillment of individual, family, and social ends. 
Article 30 recognizes the right of private initiative as the basis 
of the economic life of the nation as does Article 11 of the 
Spanish Labor Charter. It is emphasized that the family is the 
fundamental unit in society, a moral institution with inalien- 
able rights. Evidently this concept of the family does not 
correspond with the Nazi concern for the production of 
cannon fodder. Parenthetically it should be noted that the 
reaction against practices introduced by the republic, such as 
abortion and contraception, has crystalized in such organiza- 
tions as the Fathers of Families Association, Catholic Action, 
etc. The state has established a system of marriage loans to 
encourage matrimony among less affluent elements, and a 
scheme of family bonuses is designed apparently to make it pay 
to have children in Spain.’ Yet this is a far cry from the Nazi 
program. 

Spanish social legislation is hardly totalitarian from any 
factual point of view. The Charter of Labor is based upon the 
papal encyclicals of 1891 and 1931. Sir William Beveridge, 
the British specialist in this field, has praised the system of 
social insurance existing in Spain. Health, accident, old age, 
maternity and other types of insurance are provided to all in 
accordance with progressive social thought. National regula- 
tions to increase wages have been put intq effect although out- 
side observers believe that the increases have not kept pace 


40.1.E. (English edition; Madrid: August 6, 1946), No. 6, p. 1. 
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with the cost of living. Likewise, large agricultural estates are 
being divided gradually among rural workers who are becom- 
ing a class of individual peasant proprietors. Great improve- 
ments have been effected in the penal field, always a neglected 
point in Spanish administration; Spanish jails are still good 
places to avoid but they have experienced reforms in sanita- 
tion and other important respects. The work of Catholic 
Action and similar organizations in training workingmen, 
laborers, etc., as leaders has been outstanding. 

Educational and religious policies in Spain have been sub- 
jected to severe criticism from abroad owing to the influence 
exercised by the Church upon these vital phases of national 
life. Such criticisms at least illustrate the basic fact that the 
relations of Madrid with the Church are dissimilar to those 
which characterized the Nazi era in Germany. The religious 
policy of the Spanish government is based upon and motivated 
by opposition to materialism whether of the Marxist, fascist, 
or anarchist variety.” Therefore the Church is allowed an 
influence in the field of public instruction which may appear 
disproportionate to a non-Catholic.° Higher education is ad- 
justed to Catholic dogma, morals, and existing statutes of 
canon law, but it is significant that fascist standbys, such as the 
teaching of racial discrimination, are prohibited in Spain. 

Some of the grounds upon which the Spanish regime has 
been indicted as fascist are less tenable than those indicated 
above. Executions of former republicans like the noted Cris- 
tino Garcia have antagonized opinion abroad. Garcia, how- 
ever, was executed because he had committed five murders in 
the course of his career of armed robbery, not because he was 
a republican. Any court in the world would have condemned 
him on the basis of the existing evidence. The reason for the 
impression produced abroad in his particular case was that he 
happened to be an old Magquis or French anti-German 


5Cf. Joint letter of the Spanish bishops to the bishops of the whole world (London, 
1937), p. 13, and the “Message to Spain” of Pope Pius XII of April, 1939. 
62a educacién primaria en Espana (Madrid, 1946), p. 54. 
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resistance fighter—three fifths of the so-called French Maquis 
were Spanish exiles. Sardonic Madriletios compared Garcia’s 
case with that of another French resistance fighter, “Blue- 
beard” Petiot, who was tried and condemned in a Paris court 
for his many murders about this time. French demonstrations 
for the acquittal of Garcia were matched by a parade of 
Madrid university students calling for “pitié pour le pauvre 
Petjot.” It is worth noting that the international commotion 
over the execution of ten convicted criminals who happened 
to belong to the Spanish republican party occurred at a time 
when over two thousand French citizens were put to death for 
“collaboration” with the wartime enemy. Another favorite 
device for whipping up popular feeling abroad against Spain 
is the allegation that former Nazis are being employed by the 
Spanish government. Undoubtedly this accusation is true; 
engineers and technicians of all descriptions are needed to 
install and operate industrial machinery essential to Spain’s 
economic life. Spanish education has always concentrated 
upon the production of lawyers, doctors, and other members 
of the liberal professions rather than on the training of engi- 
neers and technical specialists. But the UN countries are using 
German technicians, too, if for less laudable purposes—the 
atomic bomb, for example. Even if the Spaniards wanted to, 
they could not dispense immediately with German technical 
efficiency and avoid severe injury to the national economy. 
Unless, of course, British and American engineers were avail- 
able and willing to work for the Germans’ wages. 

It is apparent that Spanish practices during World War II 
were scarcely based upon totalitarian principles, despite accu- 
sations relative to collaboration with the Axis. Nearly thirty 
million pesetas were collected to succor Allied war victims. 
Through the Holy See 130 tons of clothing were distributed 
likewise. Asylum was offered to fifty thousand homeless chil- 
dren, among whom were included two thousand Jewish 
orphans. Private families opened their homes to these refugees, 
and state and provincial authorities provided housing and 
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educational facilities for them. Owing to the pressure exerted 
by UN member nations (who provided no adequate facilities 
themselves for these unfortunates) only a few hundred of these 
children, mostly Poles located in Italy, were able to ‘take ad- 
vantage of the Spanish offer. The action of UN members in 
this connection was strangely similar to that of the Nazis who 
earlier in the war rejected Spain’s offer of shelter to'the chil- 
dren of occupied countries and of nations exposed to air raids. 
Many French and Belgian citizens are indebted to Madrid 
for special measures of assistance extended to them in mate- 
rial connections also. 

Whether in matters of foreign policy or internal affairs 
there is a great difference between paper legislation and actual 
practice. Many Spaniards who contend that their regime is 
one of human liberty rather than a totalitarian manifestation 
admit readily that markedly democratic institutions are con- 
spicuous by their absence in modern Spain. This fact does 
not necessarily preclude their eventual consideration and 
adoption as a part of the normal evolution of Spanish political 
life. But the often-advanced argument that Spanish prac- 
tice does not accord with Spanish policy as expressed in social 
and civil legislation is valid only within narrow limits.’ 

Hundreds of American and British travelers among those 
of other nationalities go in and out of Spanish territory with 
absolute freedom. Travel in Spain is attended by fewer re- 
strictions than exist in other European countries today. For- 
eign visitors speak to urban proletarians, rural workers, and 
middle-class people without interference on the part of the 
regime. This exceptional leniency is one reason why so many 
unfavorable reports come out of Spain from our more naive 
journalists. Naturally there are many Spaniards who do not 
like the current regime just as there are many Americans and 


™Cf. Delegacién nacional de sindicatos, Boletin de divulgacién (March, 1946), No. 6; 
Pedro Miguel G. Quijano, Legislacion sindical (Madrid, 1943); Delegacién nacional 
de sindicatos, Contestaciones al programa de organizacién sindical (Madrid, 1945) ; 
Primer Congreso de Trabajadores, Conclusiones (Madrid, 1946). 
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Englishmen who bitterly censure the governments under 
which they are living. Foreign observers could take back sen- 
sational reports of dissatisfaction in the United States and 
Britain also. Spain is operating on a narrow economic margin 
that causes unrest among the masses. General Franco in par- 
ticular and the regime in general are criticized in a manner 
that would not be tolerated in Britain or the United States 
which themselves seem to be on the verge of becoming “‘demo- 
cratic totalitarianisms” where lip service to democracy is de- 
manded of everyone with a fervor that matches the profession 
of creed required formerly in Germany and Italy. It is the 
fact that the Spanish regime does not pay this lip service to 
democracy rather than its alleged totalitarianism that has 
made it an international outcast today. 

Spain’s chief accusers in the UN have been the USSR and 
her satellites, most of them modeled on a totalitarian pattern, 
or, as in the case of France and Mexico, with a definite bias 
in influential quarters in favor of Marxist materialism vis-a- 
vis Catholicism. Whatever internal evolution may occur in 
Spain it is improbable that as long as the government bases its 
policies upon support of the Church and opposition to Marx- 
ism it will cease to incur opprobrium from those quarters 
which are orientated in a precisely opposite direction. The 
question remains how much longer nations such as Britain 
and the United States which have no inherent interest in sup- 
porting Russian communist designs nor in weakening Cath- 
olicism will allow themselves to be led by the nose by the 
exponents of these policies. 
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self-examination by universities and colleges of liberal 

arts. Practically all school administrators have been 
busy studying the objectives of their institution, its internal 
and external relations, and making changes in the light of 
their findings. One of the reasons for the present dissatisfac- 
tion and need for revision is that, whereas in the past higher 
education was for the few, at the present time it is for the 
many. Since the war all schools are crowded. It is not hard 
to account for this phenomenal increase in enrollment in 
colleges for men and coeducational institutions, where thou- 
sands of veterans have matriculated. But even the colleges for 
women are filled to capacity. Whether this influx is permanent 
or passing we cannot say. Much depends, of course, upon the 
social and political condition of our country, on our economic 
status, and on our international relations. 

The curriculum has come in for its share of scrutiny, and 
the general verdict has been that there should be a reorganiza- 
tion providing less of the free elective system and more of a 
broad integrated course of study. As Dr. James P. Baxter said, 
“The anarchical system, where everybody treated the cur- 
riculum as a smorgasbord and chose what they wished, will 
be scrapped.” Instead of offering hundreds of courses from 
which the puzzled student chose those he seemed to prefer 
or felt might be useful to him in future life, the college sets 
up a more or less prescribed sequence of studies which should 
insure an extensive background in the major fields of human 


knowledge. 
The tendency is to include in all programs a core of general 


T HE last decade has been an era of serious and thorough 
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and liberal studies, so that the student will have a solid founda- 
tion upon which he may build the superstructure of his field 
of concentration. This will be a safeguard against the danger 
of allowing him to become so specialized in his own depart- 
ment that he will fail to appreciate the value and importance 
of other fields, and the needs of society as a whole. 

The question may well be asked: Is there a common core of 
basic educational experience that should be shared by all 
students regardless of their individual aims and interests? 
Most educators think that there is, and point out that funda- 
mental courses in the humanities, social sciences, and natural 
sciences are essential to liberal education. It is believed that if 
the student pursues these intelligently and earnestly, he will 
attain an understanding of himself and the world in which he 
lives, and so will be able to think logically, adjust himself 
to the changing conditions of modern life, and assume his 
share of responsibility as a citizen in a democratic society. 

Catholic educators in the main agree with these conclusions 
so far as they go, and many of them are studying the cur- 
riculum with a view to reorganization. Realizing, however, 
that the ultimate end of education is to prepare man not only 
for this life but for the next, they look beyond and above 
these narrow horizons. Education considered from the vantage 
point of eternity necessarily differs in many respects from 
that viewed merely from the close-up of time. Some non- 
Catholic educators also glimpse this wider aspect with sur- 
prising clearness. The President of Coe College, for example, 
states that its central purpose is “to develop the human reason 
in an atmosphere of the Christian spirit,” and he asserts that 
liberal education is “harmony with nature and with God.” 
Dr. Carlyle Adams, editor of the Presbyterian Tribune, 
writes: “All education ought to have religion as its heart and 
should be based on the primary assumption of the Sovereignty 
of God.’* It remains true, nevertheless, that the vast majority 





2Pur poses of Coe College, p. 4. 
8Christian Education, June 1947, p. 195. 
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of our secular colleges and universities preach either an un- 
known god or no god at all, and propose to their students only 
materialistic and utilitarian aims. 

The purpose of the Catholic educator is to present this life 
in its proper perspective, as a preparation for the beatific 
vision. Otherwise he would resemble an orchestra conductor 
who practices only the prelude and neglects the symphony, 
or an architect who builds the vestibule and forgets the nave 
of the cathedral. Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical on the 
Christian education of youth, says: “Since education consists 
essentially in preparing man for what he must be and for 
what he must do here below, in order to attain the sublime 
end for which he was created, it is clear that there can be no 
true education which is not wholly directed to man’s last 
end...” 

It is of primary importance, then, that the student learn to 
know and to live the Catholic way, of life. First to know it, 
for one cannot live what one does not thoroughly comprehend. 
Intelligent motivation is essential if worthy and permanent 
results are to be produced. What is the Catholic way of life? 
It is putting into practice daily what we believe, the truths 
we learned in our first catechism lesson—‘‘God made us to 
know Him, to love Him, and to serve Him in this life, and 
to be forever happy with Him in the next.” It is making 
ourselves more and more conscious of the fact that we are 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ through which our 
every act is, as it were, divinized; that this union with Christ 
makes all men our brothers, no matter what their race, color, 
nationality, mentality or character. It is understanding that 
the laity are called upon to participate in the apostolate of 
the hierarchy through whatever kind of Catholic Action is 
best adapted to form Christ in souls regenerated by baptism. 
It is the realization that knowledge and learning must be 
integrated with life so that we may attain true wisdom; that 


4Five Great Encyclicals, p. 39. 
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the whole man must be educated, mind, heart, and will, and 
that correct attitudes must be formed toward every living 
creature, if we are to fit into the eternal harmony of God’s 
plan, with humble gratitude that He created us. 

The total atmosphere of the college contributes to this end, 
but since the curriculum includes the fields of study that are 
to be pursued, it is of special importance. The word “cur- 
riculum,” from the Latin for race-course, reminds us of St. 
Paul’s exhortation to the Corinthians: “Know you not that 
they that run in the race all run indeed, but one receiveth 
the prize? So run that you may obtain.’” The race for educa- 
tion is on, thirty million strong in the United States according 
to statistics, but pragmatism prevents many of the runners 
from obtaining the spiritual values of life, and secularism 
blinds them as to the real prize. 

Since for the Catholic the chief area of human knowledge 
is that of God and the means to attain to Him, the core of 
learning should unquestionably include religion and phil- 
osophy. Without minimizing the importance of the other 
fields, these two must head the list. It is true that we are living 
in an age when science dominates our thinking, when political 
and social problems are of unprecedented significance, when 
literature and the fine arts are yielding a new and abundant 
harvest. These things are a necessary and fundamental part 
of the curriculum and should in some way contribute to the 
presentation of religiously motivated thought and action. John 
Julian Ryan says in his Idea of a Catholic College: “The 
Catholic student is to be trained in al/ the arts that must be 
prosecuted simultaneously in leading a wholly Christian life: 
Not only those required for saving his soul, but also those 
required for living, and making a living, in a civilized so- 
ciety.”* Students of American history can become cognizant 
of the monumental work of the early missionaries. Students 
of literature can imbibe an appreciation of the profound phil- 
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osophical thought in the world’s great masterpieces. Sciences 
can be looked upon as a study of the universe created and 
governed by an all-powerful and all-wise Creator. 

If students leave a Catholic college with an education com- 
parable only to that received in a state institution, with no 
philosophy or religion, with no real understanding of the 
dogmas of their faith and no knowledge of the history of the 
Church, we might just as well close our doors. Why go to the 
enormous labor and expense of maintaining colleges which 
give only what secular colleges give (perhaps better than we 
can), with the exception of a few elective courses in religion, 
often poorly taught? Archbishop Cushing described the effort 
to build up our educational system as “Herculean.” “It has 
demanded energies on the part of our leaders and sacrifices 
on the part of our people which would be utterly out of 
proportion, indeed indefensible, did we not count the purpose 
so high.’” 

It is true that practically every administrator and teacher 
in our Catholic colleges would grant, if questioned, that 
religion is of vital importance in the curriculum. Theoretical- 
ly no one doubts its necessity and pre-eminence. But what is 
the actual practice? In many Catholic colleges religion is not 
required all four years, and no credit toward graduation is 
given for it. Teachers are not especially trained in this field 
as they are in all others, and the consequence is that anyone 
who has time and good will takes over the class. Often there 
is no well-thought-out sequence of courses, therefore some 
topics are repeated and overemphasized, while others are en- 
tirely omitted. The result is that students go out from the 
Catholic college well grounded in their major and minor 
fields, but unable to explain the doctrines of their faith, or 
to answer questions put to them by non-Catholics, and also 
unprepared to live an intelligent Catholic life founded on 


solid principles. 
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Religion, then, will occupy the central place in the Catholic 
institution, and around it the rest of the curriculum will be 
built. The content should include moral, dogma, worship, 
Scripture, apologetics, ritual, ascetics, and church history (if 
it is not taught in the social sciences). In view of the fact 
that it is the most excellent of all studies, those who teach it, 
be they priests, Sisters, or laymen, ought to have a background 
of theology and philosophy, plus genuine interest in the sub- 
ject, and ability to communicate this interest to others. 

-The necessity of Scholastic philosophy in the educational 
system is again being recognized after a period when it was 
despised by too many as an offshoot of the orthodoxy of the 
Dark Ages. Norman Foerster, in speaking of the chaotic and 
diseased state of twentieth-century education, concludes thus: 
“The remedy is the adoption of a humanistic or religious 
working philosophy, and the cure, it may conceivably turn out, 
will not be complete until we have built up a metaphysics or 
a theology as impressive as those of ancient Greece and the 
Middle Ages.’* If the aim of philosophy is to reach by 
discursive thought the ultimate. causes of all things, and if it 
enables us to evaluate other subjects and to unify and correlate 
them, it with religion. will form a very sound and solid core 
in the curriculum of the Catholic college. As the science of 
knowledge it helps us to think clearly, to cultivate the in- 
tellectual virtues, and to strive for the moral virtues. As the 
“test tube of knowledge,” it interprets other fields, integrates 
them, and evaluates their worth. Courses in ethics, logic, 
psychology, and metaphysics are basic and might well be 
required of all students, while other branches of philosophy 
could be elected in accord with their needs and interests, 
and field of concentration. The history of philosophy, which 
introduces them to the world’s greatest thinkers, is also of 
special importance. 

Around this twofold core and closely allied to it will be 
courses in the humanities, social sciences, and natural sciences. 





8Future of Liberal Arts College, p. 73. 
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The first will present man, an intellectual and spiritual being, 
as he expresses himself in literature, music, and art. The 
second will assist the student to understand the civilization in 
which we live, its peoples, society, history, institutions, cus- 
toms, and manners of life. The third will introduce him to 
scientific thought and method, and will consider man as a 
physical being. 

The purpose of general courses in the humanities is to 
acquaint the student with a considerable body of the best 
works in the fields of literature, music, and the visual arts, as 
well as to develop skill in interpreting these works, and an 
understanding of the principles upon which critical judg- 
ments and evaluations are made. If several faculty members 
participate in teaching the course (as is often the case) it is 
well for them to be present at all the lectures and discussions, 
so that integration and continuity will be assured. Harold B. 
Dunkel, in his General Education in the Humanities, a report 
of the cooperative study in general education sponsored by the 
American Council on Education, speaks of the humanities as 
“those subjects which do not make men merely live, but live 
the good life.’” That, of course, is rather vague, but he actually 
includes in the study the arts (graphic and plastic), music, 
literature, philosophy, religion, communications, and foreign 
languages. 

Many colleges are offering a basic course in Western civil- 
ization, which analyzes the significant economic, social, and 
political trends in the world today, especially in our own 
country. The object is to give an integrated concept of social 
progress, with the hope that some of the mistakes of the past 
(wars, depressions, poverty, unemployment) may be avoided. 
Columbia University Press publishes an Introduction to Con- 
temporary Civilization in the West, a source book edited 
by their contemporary civilization staff. The readings, which - 
first appeared in fascicles, are original documents, sources of 
contemporary civilization. They enable the student to ap- 
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proach the making of contemporary civilization through the 
ideas and institutions which helped to form it. But so many se- 
lections from authors on the Index of Forbidden Books are 
included (Calvin, Luther, Voltaire, Descartes, Wycliffe, 
Montesquieu, Kant, Hobbes, etc.) that the book is unsuitable 
for use in Catholic colleges.” If some Catholic group, possibly 
the social science faculty of a Catholic university, would 
prepare a text, syllabus, and source book for a course in 
civilization to be offered in Catholic colleges, this would be 
a valuable contribution to Catholic scholarship. 

On the whole, general courses in the natural sciences have 
not been so satisfactory as those in the humanities and social 
sciences. Professor A. J. Carlson of the University of Chicago, 
in speaking of the science core, says it must include: (1) 
mastery of the scientific method, the principles of experimenta- 
tion, and controls in experience; (2) the fundamentals of 
human biology in health and disease; (3) the fundamental 
forces and processes in the universe." He recommends a basic 
course in the physical sciences and one in the biological 
sciences, instead of separate courses in chemistry, physics, 
astronomy, zoology, botany, and physiology. The University 
of Chicago follows this plan. Their Natural Sciences I, for 
example, takes up three or more problems relating to the 
physical sciences and studies them through lectures, discus- 
sions, reading original sources (Archimedes, Newton, Galileo, 
Pascal, etc.) and a two-hour laboratory period each week. 
Natural Sciences II treats topics in the biological sciences 
in the same way. 

Languages are also essential in the curriculum. It is almost 
axiomatic that every liberally educated person should be able 
to express himself clearly and forcefully in his mother tongue, 
but experience often belies the axiom. Courses in written and 





10INTRODUCTION TO CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION IN THE West. A Source Book. 
Prepared by the Contemporary Civilization Staff of Columbia College. New York: 
Columbia University Press. Vol. I: pp. viii, 1100. $5.00; Vol. II: pp. viii, 1188. $5.00. 
11Cf, School Science and Mathematics, Feb. 26, 1946, p. 119-124. 
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spoken English are offered and required by practically all 
educational institutions, yet college English remains notorious- 
ly bad. Columbia College thinks to correct the situation by 
putting the burden of its improvement on the whole faculty, 
instead of isolating it in the English department. Many other 
colleges loudly proclaim plans for attacking the problem from 
various angles, but the results are usually soft-pedaled as none 
too satisfactory. 

It is desirable that the student learn at least one foreign 
language, ancient or modern. In this age of global airlines, 
Diesel engines, radios, radar, and television, when distances 
have shrunk to a minimum, and travel and communication 
have become increasingly swift and easy, the incentive to learn 
to speak foreign languages is proportionately greater. More- 
over, if we have any hope for international peace, we would 
do well to know some, at least, of the languages, cultures, and 
literatures of our European, Asiatic, and South American 
neighbors. 

Mathematics claims recognition in its own right and as a 
tool subject. It has mental values that can scarcely be gained 
in any other way, and as a tool, it is necessary for the study 
of sciences. 

Each individual college must evolve its own program, 
deciding in favor of general courses which provide a com- 
prehensive orientation to the field, or an integrated series of 
studies which will cover the extensive background sought. 
Many things have to be taken into consideration—the objec- 
tives of the institution, the attitude of the faculty, and the 
composition of the student body. Much experimentation is 
going on at the present time, and there are almost as many 
brands of general education as there are colleges, all trying 
to turn out a product described by Mortimer Adler as “a good 
mind, well disciplined in its processes of inquiring and judg- 
ing, knowing and understanding, and well furnished with 
knowledge, well cultivated by ideas.’’” 


12Bulletin No. 1 of the Assoc. for Gen. and Lib. Educ., June, 1945, p. 14. 
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The program for the Junior and Senior years is built on the 
general education of the first two years. There should be no 
sharp cleavage between the two divisions, as the upper de- 
velops normally and directly from the lower. Continuity is as 
important as progression. The work of the upper level must 
definitely be of greater maturity, depth, and thoroughness 
than that of the lower. It will enable the student to concentrate 
on one or two fields of special interest, while he intensifies his 
knowledge in all areas. If the student be blessed with a wise 
counsellor who knows his abilities, aptitudes, and character, 
consultation with him will be very beneficial all through 
college, especially when there are educational, vocational, or 
personal problems to be solved. 

Besides the curriculum, there are many other matters closely 
related to it of great moment in a Catholic college. There is 
the physical plant, the center of which should be the chapel 
where the students come each morning to participate in the 
Holy Eucharist as a sacrifice and as a sacrament, and around 
which are grouped classrooms, library, laboratories, and dor- 
mitories. There is the well-balanced extracurricular program, 
which is an essential part of the whole college experience and 
which can do so much toward developing individual re- 
sponsibility. Above all, there are the students, for whom the 
college primarily exists, and for whose greater intellectual 
and spiritual good the entire curriculum is planned. 

We have already mentioned the necessity of an intelligent, 
well-prepared, hard-working faculty, whose natural talents 
must be supplemented by the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit 
(especially wisdom and fortitude) if their labors are not to be 
utterly futile. Since it is obvious that atheists and unbelievers 
cannot possibly teach our growing youth the truths they do not 
themselves possess, it should be equally manifest that religious 
teachers without a great love of God, and a deep under- 
standing of the Mystical Body and all it implies, are totally 
unfit to guide and inspire the rising generation, who, starry- 
eyed and confident, seek from them their rightful heritage. 


Lavelle and Le Senne 
University Philosophy in France 


VINCENT EDWARD SMITH 


N MODERN France, according to Bergson, the throne 

of philosophy has been perennially disputed by two rival 
dynasties. One is analytic in method and materialist when 

its full meaning is evolved. The other is more immanent in 
approach and spiritual in destiny. The initial beachhead clash 
of the two trends appears in Descartes and Pascal who, though 
contemporaries, form a study in contrasts. A century later, 
while France was producing a Condorcet from the lineage of 
Descartes, she was also renewing the spirit of Pascal in Maine 
de Biran. With the tradition of Pascal and de Biran, Bergson 
catalogued his own thought while aligning the Positivism of 
his day with the spirit of Descartes and Condorcet. Prolonging 
the Bergsonian curve into the postwar world, the thought of 
contemporary France reveals a continued polarization. On the 
one hand is the nihilism of Sartre, de Beauvoir, and Camus. 
On the other is arrayed the “spiritualism” of Lavelle, Le 
Senne, Marcel, Mounier, Nédoncelle, Forest, and Fessard. 
Louis Lavelle and René Le Senne differ in weighty respects, 
but they stand tightly enough together in a set of common 
historical circumstances to recommend a comparison of their 
systems. If Sartre lingers on the popular level, winning the 
crowd by a combination of sensation, sex and sophistry, 
Lavelle and Le Senne yield the pulse of what is being thought 
and said in the schools. Lavelle occupies the chair of phil- 
osophy at the Collége de France. Le Senne has replaced 
Brunschvicg as an expression of the University of Paris. The 
two men are co-editors of the series, ‘““Philosophie de |’Esprit,” 
of which more than thirty volumes have so far made their 
appearance; a study of the personal systems of these editors 
affords a clue to the general content of the whole collection. 
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The two philosophers are further united through the series 
“Logos,” which Lavelle directs and which Le Senne has 
provided with three of the first five books published. Not the 
least of their common characters is their moralism. Lastly, 
in a day when the odtum metaphysicum has, obediently to its 
nature, spread hatred to all the other orders of life which 
depend on the metaphysical, it is not only of interest but also 
of value to reflect on the thoughts of men struggling, like these 
two thinkers, in that amor sapientiae that is the very definition 
of philosophy. ) 

The backgrounds of these two philosophers form a problem 
in itself. Writing for the most part without citations, and 
developing rather than repeating the thoughts of what sources 
can be discerned in their final systems, they invite the reader 
to weigh their thought for its truth or falsity in itself rather 
than scruple with comparative history. Lavelle and Le Senne 
have a common intellectual ancestry, but their family tree has 
many branches also. In the works of both, German philosophy, 
past and present, can be detected. In both of them, there is 
no doubt of the influence of Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Jaspers, 
and Husserl. Kant’s influence on Lavelle is readily acknowl- 
edged. Fichte has stamped both philosophies. In Le Senne 
there are traces of Nietzsche which could, of course, be an 
acquired characteristic from Jaspers. American readers will 
be interested in Le Senne’s allegiance to certain principles 
of James and Royce. Lavelle owes much to Spinoza and 
Descartes, and his likeness to Plotinus has already been under- 
scored.’ But Plotinus is reborn here without his necessary 
emanationism. Strangely enough, this neoplatonic cosmogony 
takes shape in Le Senne’s doctrine of value, which has a 
striking parallel to Abelard’s medieval doctrine of love. 

But whatever the genesis of their systems may be, the 
cementing of so many conflicting influences into philosophical 
synthesis only serves to indicate the genuine metaphysics which 


1Cf, Delfgaauw, B., Het Spiritualistisch-Existentialisme van Louis Lavelle, Amster- 
dam, 1947. 
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their thoughts reflect and their break with the narrow, par- 
ticularizing, analytic tendencies of the recent past. Modern 
man needs a summa that is not just a sum, a view that will 
transcend the plural world of empiricism rather than simply 
repeat it on a meta-empirical level. Certainly Le Senne and 
especially Lavelle, however one may look at them, suggest 
that large synthetic spirit that must be turned on modern 
problems if they are ever to receive a satisfactory treatment 
from the philosopher. 


I 

Modern scholarship has broken loose from its moorings 
in life. The Cartesian and Kantian traditions require that a 
description of methodological forms be the prolegomenon to 
a meaningful discussion; they thus eliminate metaphysics in 
the prologue rather than the epilogue of a scientific argument. 
The analyses of Husserl suggest a substitute, the notion of 
transcendentality where matter and method are conjoined. 
Like Heidegger, Lavelle evolves his phenomenology in a 
different way and in a different world, but he resembles 
Husserl in his point of departure. He recognizes that method 
is concomitant with matter and that the Kantian philosophy 
of studying pure forms is as nonsensical as it is impossible. 
As in Nietzsche, method, if it is discussed at all, must be a 
living dialectic. The unmistakable and moving realism of this 
approach is the identity of evidence with entity. 

In a more striking way, this is an empirical approach to 
the principle of identity which has become very much of an 
algebraic form in modern thought—the principle of tautology 
for the mathematical logicians. Method, for Lavelle, is not a 
form of thought, a tertium quid wedged in between the mind 
and the world to make knowledge relative, not with respect 
to being but with respect to a priori formalism. Method invites 
us to accomplish an operation.’ It is, indeed, the operation 


2La Dialectique de l’Eternel Présent: de VEtre (2nd and rev. ed.; Paris, 1947; 
hereinafter cited as E), p. 52. 
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itself by which in the exercise of our faculties’ we discover 
reality in the experience of it, a confluence that later divides 
into psychological, metaphysical, and epistemological aspects. 
Far from being a priori, every idea must be immediately and 
analytically verified by experience. Deduction is formal only 
as a task proposed. It is creative in its accomplishment. Hence 
it is a real, a lived, an experienced, and not merely a logical, 
deduction.‘ - 

Projected from the patterns of Descartes, Maine de Biran, 
and Lechelier, Lavelle’s method consists in a return to a 
primitive fact from which all other experience can be derived. 
Such a fact is not given like a datum in a laboratory. In a 
more Kierkegaardian framework, it is an act; it is an ex- 
perience. “Internal knowledge of self,” Lavelle says, “being 
the only concrete knowledge, presents the character of im- 
mediate possession and of that infinity full of echoes to which 
we give the name of sentiment.’” This is the opposite of what 
Guthrie calls the “algebraic” approach to the real. The primi- 
tive fact may be variously described as act accomplishing it- 
self, being realizing itself, self-consciousness, consent. It may 
also be depicted by the Kierkegaardian term of decision. In 
this crucial moment of existence, there is a oneness of initiative 
and the consciousness which illuminates it. For consciousness 
is always consciousness of consciousness.’ 

In a profound sense, Lavelle’s primitive problem is the same 
as that proposed by Heidegger and Sartre, and his philosophy 
has with good reason been called a spiritual existentialism. 
Such a label, however, does not range Lavelle with the 
Heidegger-Sartre® school except by a general interest in the 





3,a Dialectique de V’Eternel Présent: de l’Acte (1937; hereinafter cited as 4), p. 43. 


This book was reprinted in 1946. 
40a Dialectique de V’Eternel Présent: du Temps et de VEternité (1945, hereinafter 


cited as TE), p. 9. 


5E, p. 113. 


87bid., p. 17. 
7La Présence Totale (1934; hereinafter cited as PT), p. 11. 


8The plenary character of the Lavellian universe as opposed to the nihilism of 
Sartre is the thesis of G. Truc in De J. P. Sartre a L. Lavelle (Paris, 1946). 
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problem of existence. What he has done, indeed, has been to 
challenge existentialism at its own level. The pristine ex- 
perience which Lavelle would emphasize is something very 
positive. Heidegger and Sartre envision man as surrounded 
by nothingness, standing in anguish against pure otherness 
and, since there is but nothingness to.clarify life, despairing 
of all meaning and value. For them, as for scientism, being 
is not its own evidence but looks outside of itself to be clarified 
and evaluated. But what lies outside of being? It is nothing- 
ness. Heidegger and Sartre begin their picture of man with 
denial and negation, looking across the full diameter of the 
Copernican Revolution when they see man as creating his own 
self out of nothing. For Lavelle, on the other hand, being does. 
not get its meaning, evidence and illumination from nothing- 
ness but from itself. It is its own evidence in the spirit of ens 
et verum convertuntur which was the Aristotelian answer to 
Platonism and must be the modern answer to so-called scien- 
tific philosophy. Such a view Lavelle paraphrases by stating 
that being is in a sense self-justifying.” His employment of 
the strong terms “liberty” and “autodetermination’” to de- 
scribe being at its heart only serves to emphasize his alliance 
with traditional thought in rejecting the scientistic view that 
being is inert and in holding to its spontaneous, original, and 
undivided character. The immediacy of union between being 
and evidence is stated in the fact that being has no other end 
but itself." With its own internal structure and its own light, 
being is self-contained. Far from illuminated by a denial, 
being is self-asserting through the act of affirmation where 
a juncture is made between gnoseology and ontology.” Psy- 
chology joins this company on the score that ontology is always 
psychometaphysics.”* 


9E, p. 15. 
10“Analyse de l’Etre et Dissociation de I’Essence et de l’Existence,” in Rewue de 


Métaphysique et de Morale, Nos. 3-4 (July-October, 1947), p. 211. 

114, p. 16. 

12Jntroduction @ l’Ontologie (Paris, 1947; hereinafter cited as JO), p. 17. 

13Lecon inaugurale faite au Collége de France le 2 Décembre 1941 (hereinafter 
cited as LI), p. 24. 
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Bergson’s greatness was his critique of empiricism, but he 
bequeathed no metaphysics that could capture history. With 
the exception of Le Roy, there is no prominent thinker who 
adheres today to Bergsonism. But on the ground that Bergson 
cleared in that wilderness of scientism, Lavelle has blue- 
printed a metaphysical mansion. The salutary aspect of his 
thought, by contrast with the narrowness of modern phil- 
osophy as a whole which began with criticism and never got 
beyond it, is an intensely positive character. It is a critique 
of existentialism to say that we cannot discuss what we were 
before we are, without using what we are as the sole legitimate 
frame of reference.“ Lavelle escapes from a similar charge 
_ by insisting that the primitive fact is irreducible and self- 

evident. It is not a fact so much as an act, not the observation 
of an object, but as Kierkegaard said, the experience of our 
own subjectivity. Such an act is the object of awareness in 
its very exercise. Repeatedly in a manner reminiscent of Fichte 
and Maine de Biran, it is described as an act accomplishing 
itself. It could also be called consciousness of consciousness. 
As Husserl had shown, the Cartesian cogito led modern man 
to polarize thought and reality. Whereas Husserl has been 
accused of a philosophy of essences which leads to idealism, 
Lavelle has been charged with extreme dynamism for refusing 
to divorce thought and existence.” Whatever be the verdict on 
his notion of act rather thin fact as the metaphysical point 
of departure, he claims for ‘is doctrine the following consider- 
able consequences: 

1. It enables us to bridge over that valley of tears where 
modern philosophy has lived and died, the valley between 
experience and philosophy. Lavelle refuses to sunder phil- 
osophy from life,” thought from the experience of the thought. 

2. This initial experience, which is the discovery of being 


147E, p. 278; A, p. 102. 
15De Waelhens, A., “Une philosophie de la participation: L’actualisme de M. Louis 


Lavelle,” Revue néoscolastique de philosophie, 42 (1939), pp. 213-229. 
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as the act of subjectivity, reaffirms the principle that being is 
intrinsically intelligible. Indeed, the identity of being and 
act is perhaps the central and most original feature of Lavelle’s 
thought, the key to his whole metaphysic of participation.” 
Through the experience of our act where ontology and epis- 
temology meet and mingle, man the observer becomes man 
the actor. 

3. Asa corollary of the preceding points, act is seen to have 
its own sufficient reason. “The property of act,” Lavelle says, 
“is to produce its own light, it is incessantly to bear witness 
of itself, it is to make itself rationally explicit...’”* We do 
not make truth. It zs. 

4. Act is internally efficacious.” Opposed to the Positivistic 
view of man which sees him as wholly determined from with- 
out, Lavelle constantly insists on the interiority which 
Kierkegaard preached and which, in Lavelle’s transcendence 
of Kierkegaard, makes each individual valuable and truly 
operative as a secondary cause. 

The critique upon the existentialism of Heidegger and 
Sartre is its solipsism. Lavelle views man as not only aware 
of exterior being but as capable of mounting to a personal 
and premoving God. 

As a background to this theodicy, the critical problem is | 
realistically solved by the discovery of a threefold aspect 
within that initial presence of being whose evidence is act. 
There is first the presence of being of which we are aware 
before adverting to ourselves, a consciousness of the general 
and undifferentiated being prior to the cleavage of subjectivity 
and objectivity, essence and existence. Secondly, there is the 
discovery of our presence to being which was implied in 
the first awareness but not actually distinguished. In this step, 
the thinker is a kind of frame of reference for the recognition 


17For an illuminating analysis of this doctrine, cf. Collins, J., “Louis Lavelle on 
Human Participation,” The Philosophical Review, 56-2 (1947), 156-183. 
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of being. Lastly, there is awareness of our interiority to being, 
a recognition that we participate in the presence of being 
which the first phase of the initial experience disclosed.” 

The existentialism of Lavelle is thus toto coelo different 
from that of his nihilistic contemporaries. He criticizes Sartre 
for refusing to recognize man’s first experience as reflecting 
his union with the absolute.” For Lavelle, man is not a 
nothingness seeking being but a being discovering himself. 
Here, the absolute is the source of man’s being; for Sartre it 
is the object of the vain chase which makes the whole of 
man’s life the biography of failure. Anguish is the sentiment 
of our original experience when considered in its deficiency. 
But there is a positive side to this initial act in that awareness 
of man’s participation in being.” Man is neither nothingness 
nor the All. His anguish arises from his participated char- 
acter; but his joy, his security and his dignity come from the 
being which is participated.” 

The intelligibility and intrinsicness of each being, described 
as act, provide Lavelle with an original approach to the 
problem of theodicy. At first sight, a Thomist would incline 
to use against Lavelle’s argument the same logic which 
Aquinas invoked to refute Anselm. But the Lavellian argu- 
ment, a rethinking of Cartesian theodicy, would deny the 
purely idealistic character of the ontological argument. Here 
indeed, act and being, consciousness and object, thought and 
thing, are united in /’acte s’accomplissant. The logical and 
ontological orders are at one. The idea of being is itself a 
being, the only concept that is adequate to its object. As 
’ Lavelle puts it, “it is impossible to pose the idea of being 
without perceiving at once that the being of the idea is the 
same as the being of which it is the idea.”™ Because of the 
ontal status of the act of knowledge, as Lavelle explains it, 
there is no passage from the logical to ontological order. The 


21F, p. 33. 


PT, pp. 42 ff; also A, p. 379. 
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idea of God thus implies the existence of the being which it 
represents. Indeed, Lavelle says, “the idea of infinite perfec- 
tion appears to us not as including being after the fashion 
of one of the elements which form its comprehension, but as 
confounded with the being itself, as having the same essence 
and the same extension...”” — 

Descartes himself suggests this view of an idea in its ex- 
istential character. He distinguished between the idea ma- 
terially and representatively considered.” The idea of a 
substance was, he said, something greater than that of an 
accident. Greatest of all substance and greatest of all ideas 
therefore went hand in hand.” Lavelle does not move from 
the idea as representation to the reality represented but departs 
from being as act, from ‘the idea materially considered. 
Whence came the power to make this positive, efficacious, 
self-justifying and intrinsic act which puts me on the level of 
being? The power comes, it is evident, from the infinite. The 
act of being, accomplished by man, shows itself as a participa- 
tion rather than an absolute act, and participation, as in 
Thomism, explains how there can be a likeness between God 
and man and between man and man without inviting monism. 
The doctrine of participation is a constant chord in Lavelle’s 
thought, but it is really founded on his more basic principle 
of the identity between act and being. It is a property of being 
that it never begins and a property of act that it is always 
beginning.” Combining these twin concepts gives rise to the 
notion of the being that is, in Descartes’s and Spinoza’s term, 
causa sui. Act and being are one in that there is nothing 
created in God which differs from the act of creation. Par- 
ticipated act, also identifying act and being, is likewise self- 
creative. It contains, it was said, an intrinsic efficacy and suf- 
ficient reason. It is a causa sui—a phrase that Aquinas used to 


describe freedom. 
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To the world of objects outside the thinker, Lavelle’s 
thought also turns. Being seems to lie completely on the side 
of subjectivity, and in a manner reminiscent of Fichte the 
world of objects corresponds to the limit of the thinker. 
Beyond the limit lies the area of the Absolute which the 
- thinker has not been able to appropriate. What finite act can- 
not realize by its self-accomplishment is given. Act is thus 
matched by fact, and yet Lavelle cautions against regarding 
reality as a simple sum in which act plus fact would equal 
Absolute. How can such a view escape the Humean view of 
phenomenism? Phenomenist Lavelle would be if he did not 
insist that the objects of the world are “exterior and manifest 
aspects” of an Absolute that is undivided and indivisible. The 
data from the exterior world are not a blank tablet on which 
the thinker can write his will at random. The world is, so to 
speak, the Absolute transfigured, the Absolute appearing in 
the form of exteriority as it appears in man in the form of 
interiority. Thus, though Lavelle’s language is strong with 
a strength no doubt measured against the Positivism of our 
day, he may find a vantage point for defending his principles 
against the charge of phenomenism. 

In Lavelle’s most recent work, L’Introduction a l’Ontologie, 
there appears a refinement of terminology and a categorizing 
of concept which enable a mise au point of what has been 
said so far and a general insight into the direction which his 
doctrine has taken. Understanding the expression in a per- 
sonal sense and not in the fashion of Aristotle or Kant, Lavelle 
declares that there are three categories of ontology: being, 
' existence, and reality. Corresponding to these are the three 
categories of axiology: good, value, and identity. 

Being in this later terminology of Lavelle is defined as the 
Infinite Being. As if to repeat his opposition to the disease of 
the nihilistic existentialists, Lavelle constantly refers to the 
knowledge of this being as originating from an act of affir- 
mation. “Being,” he says, “is inseparable from affirmation, but 
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it is less the effect of it than the principle.”” Here is simply 
a restatement, aimed against the skeptical spirit of modern 
man, scientistic and existentialist alike, that being is self- 
justifying, having its own intrinsic intelligibility and efficacity. 

Existence, the second category, is “the constitutive discovery 
of the subject by itself.”” It is also described as the conscious- 
ness of our liberty which is our initiative engaged. In ex- 
istence, the individual, anguished and alone, freely decides 
in favor of itself, accepting its responsibilities, discovering its 
companionships, experiencing the joy of participation. Time 
and space are the conditions given to existence. They are at 
once the cause and effect of its limitations, creating an interval 
between pure act and participated act which is filled by the 
third category, reality. But once more, in this second category, 
there is the priority of affirmation since “the affirmer needs the 
affirmed in order to affirm himself as affirming.’ 

Reality may be properly called the non-ego. It does more 
than simply limit. It also provides an area for the communica- 
tion of persons who are united with that privileged reality 
of their bodies and who, without such a reality, would remain 
in utter solitude and separation. Reality, as it is, is not evil. 
It is simply a natural limit. However, when inflated beyond 
its place, it becomes materialism just as being, when extended 
without qualification, becomes pantheism; and existence, when 
exaggerated, leads to idealism. 

Lavelle, it was earlier stated, is a moralist. This character 
of his work naturally appears most forcefully in his axiology. 
Though insisting on the holistic view of man against the 
analytic danger that would dissect his actions, assigning part 
to intellect and part to will, there is an emphatic way in 
which he holds to the primacy of the good, the superiority 
of will over intellect, and a rigorous Kantian type of moral 
code with traces of the Stoics and Spinoza. Thus he declares 


270, p. 13. 87bid., p. 26. 
31“Analyse de l’Etre et Dissociation de I’Essence et de |’Existence,” art. cit., p. 203. 
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that “it is the will which permits us to seize being in the act 
which makes it ours.” Here the identity of act and being 
once again comes front and center. 

Being, defined and disclosed as act, is not deduced. It is 
accomplished, having a measure of genuine sufficiency.” What 
really results from this idea is a kind of self-finality which 
explains the phrase causa sui. As Lavelle declares, “... the 
good is precisely the name which we give to that reason for 
being which justifies not a being already given but that being 
which confers being on itself, which wills itself to be, or which 
makes tts own end the act of being which is its own being.’”™ 
Goodness thus becomes not the end of will but the will itself in 
exercise.” : 

Both Plato and Descartes are suggested by this doctrine 
and the autonomy of will preached by Kant likewise finds a 
place within Lavelle’s original synthesis. Kant denied that 
pure reason could attain to Das Ding an Sich. But in the 
doctrine of practical reason, he redeemed metaphysics, ac- 
cording to Lavelle. In this view, Kant would suggest a way 
of reaching metaphysical realities in a more personal form 
and more evident matter than the intellectualism which he 
attacked. What is puzzling about Lavelle’s approach is this 
Platonic, Cartesian, and Kantian pavement superimposed 
upon his insistence that act is undifferentiated and is engaged 
by man holistically before distinctions between intellect and 
will are made. 

In elaboration of the first category of axiology, God is good, 
but there is no necessary creation, that is, per naturam. God 
is liberty. He is perfect spontaneity and generosity, and He 
freely calls into being other beings like Himself. Eternally 
willing Himself, God eternally creates Himself. Participated 
being receives from God the liberty which it both exercises 
and discovers in the primitive act, “the supreme gift which 
He makes to us from His very essence, a gift such that we 
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can reject it only by the usage which we make of it, and which 
is such that if it is missing all the goods of the world would 
be tasteless for us...” 

As the good is associated with Being, value, the second 
category of axiology, is a mark of existence. Value is therefore 
the good as capable of being participated; it is involved in 
the via inventionis of being. We apprehend being in wishing 
it,” and combining the notions of act and the autonomy of 
will, we may view will as being as far as it is assumed by us.” 
Between good and being there is identity. But there is no 
corresponding symmetry between existence and value, and in 
that disproportion, free will has its dominion. Such a dis- 
symmetry leads to the relation between reality and ideality 
where in a sense compensation is achieved since one of these 
supplies what is lacking in the other. 

Value is a denial of reality because the former lies on the 
side of interiority whereas the latter bespeaks what is exterior. 
Value is always realizing itself but is never real and realized. 
By virtue of this negation, the ideal may be defined. “The 
ideal,” Lavelle writes, “is value itself as far as it is non-real 
and non-realized, indeed as far as it is incapable of being 
and yet ought always to be.” The property of the ideal 
derives its significance from what is realizable, pointing out 
not so much what is capable as what is worthy of participation. 
The worth of an ideal is imparted by the act which it invites 
man to accomplish, just as any great task requires great effort. 
Because the ideal always beckons us by its infinite expanses, 
the real is never capable of satisfying. Value is the consent 
to the being which is offered to us for participation. Freedom 
thus can thrive, and that disproportion between God and man 
which is the negative aspect of the analogia entis can be ex- 
plained. 

An intellectual descendant of Descartes with his clear and 
distinct ideas, Lavelle has constructed a completely articulated 
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system of philosophy dominated by a Leibnizian optimism 
and holding out hope to men who are tempted by Nietzsche, 
Sartre, Marx, and even Schopenhauer. What makes Lavelle’s 
thought so salutary on the modern scene is that by its emphasis 
on voluntarism his system, at least from one viewpoint, takes 
the form of an appeal or even’an urge, showing to men of bad 
will the redeeming and undying beauty of the good life. If, 
as traditional metaphysics says, being and its first principles 
are so natural as to be seen by an innate habitus, then the 
skepticism of our day can be explained only by a bad will 
rather than an erroneous mind. A man of bad will cannot be 
met on a syllogistic plane. He can be coerced by the state, 
or ignored by the spirit of pride. But dialectical commerce 
with him can occur, for example, only in the form of present- 
ing the beauty of a life or of a thought in the hope that truth 
may be the fruit of his fascination. Eric Gill indicates how 
in one phase of his conversion he moved from goodness to 
truth and, in another, from truth to goodness. But to let this 
apparent voluntarism diffuse through the whole corpus of a 
philosophical system is another question. Here, it would seem, 
is the big question in Lavelle’s philosophy. The identity of 
act and being is empirical, but, by that very fact, it cannot 
be conceptualized. It is acknowledged by an act of faith, and, 
as every act of faith, its acceptance is rooted in will and 
decision—two terms that Lavelle often employs. Empiricism 
and voluntarism usually form a team, but hard as they tug 
at intelligence, they cannot satisfy where truth and truth alone 
can suffice. The gap between the empirical and the speculative 
yawns in Lavelle’s system, and the problem arises whether 
Lavelle and Sartre do not differ less by speculative conviction 
than by the choice between the positive and negative aspects 
of man’s initial experience. There may be an answer to these 
questions in the phenomenological method. Husserl never 
reached his “viewpoint-less” philosophy. Because Lavelle 
wishes to do no more than describe, he can choose any facet 
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of man’s initial experience as a point of departure—now 
intelligence, now will, now their holism—and because de- 
scription admits of no hierarchy, he can always equate his 
results. This arbitrary maneuver to which phenomenology 
Jends itself could likewise explain how Lavelle and Sartre, 
beginning at the same point on the circumference of man’s 
initial experience, eventually move a hundred and eighty 
degrees apart. Each has chosen a different aspect of the point 
of departure—one the positive, the other the negative—and 
Sartre simply moves around the circumference counter- 
clockwise. 

Lavelle’s universe is so deftly organized that it recalls the 
world of Spinoza. Disorder and defeat find no dwelling place 
in it. This is one of the points that will stand in sharp contrast 
against the thought of Le Senne. 

Evil, as in traditional philosophy, is viewed in terms of 
privation. The only real evil is the moral evil, introduced into 
the world by dint of man’s freedom. The fact of pain, how- 
ever, presents a problem. If suffering were meted out to an 
individual in return for the evil which he himself has worked, 
there would be no problem but simply the balance of justice 
swinging into place.“ Why, to labor a familiar challenge, 
must the innocent suffer? 

To phrase the problem of evil properly, Lavelle holds that 
it is acommon fallacy of man to hold that pain is the greatest 
evil in the world. Much more than being an evil itself,” pain 
is the means of rendering man sensitive to evil. As the most 
intense and self-awakening of all feelings, pain arouses man’s 
consciousness, as nothing else can, to the fact of his loneliness. 
In its character not as a logical deduction but as a cosmic fact 
which Jaspers so forcefully pictured it, pain has for its office 
to incite the suffering individual to a way of overcoming his 
greatest suffering. Salvation is always a kind of rebirth. 
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Nostalgia is even more prominent as an ethnic fact than the 
dreams of a future Utopia.” Plato spoke of a conversion, 
Kierkegaard of the movement from guilt to innocence, ro- 
manticism sighed for a return more than a forward march. 
Lavelle writes, “The cure is an interior conversion of the soul; 
and thus conversion cannot be produced without the remem- 
brance of the fault the simple thought of which suffices to 
make me suffer. But the suffering is at one with purification.” 
In this:fashion, Lavelle avoids the annihilation of the creature 
which the Kierkegaardian ek-stasis requires. In the conversion 
which Lavelle depicts, there is a consciousness of both the 
finite and the infinite. For existence, contrary to Jaspers, is not 
2 fault. Sin is not freedom but originates from its use.” 

But if repentance alone solved the problem of evil, the 
solution would not be positive enough. Lavelle offers a second 
and more aggressive principle. In a manner that recalls Kant, 
the Stoics and Spinoza, he writes that the primary aim of man 
must be to do good to others rather than to himself. The good 
of others is our true happiness. Reversing the order that one 
would suspect, Lavelle writes that obstacles exist in the world 
only for the egoist who, in a sense, creates them. With self- 
lessness, suffering and sacrifice at the core of his moral code, 
Lavelle—if he does not make irrelevant the question of why 
the individual must suffer—at least subsumes it into the good 
ad extra which man must accomplish. Thus the disorder of 
pain is only apparent. It is our attitude to it that determines 
it to be evil or not. Pain is a kind of prolegomenon to phil- 
osophy; it is the mundane life which makes it a surd, and it is 
the conversion to our real good which surmounts it. 

Pain is a physical counterpart of our original anguish which, 
when its negative side is emphasized, Jeads to the nihilism of 


42For an interesting discussion of this problem, cf., Morgan, A., Nowhere was 
Somewhere: (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1946). 
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a Sartre and, when its positive character is accepted, reflects 
our participation—with a part to play in the whole.” The 
annihilating fuse in this ever-threatening anguish always is 
ready to be touched off at the moment when our moral voca- 
tion toward others and toward God is forsaken. Human life, 
in a fashion reminiscent of Jaspers but with much more posi- 
tive assurance of itself, oscillates between its positive and 
negative poles.” Pain is a problem only when we fail to solve 
the larger problem of meaning, value and morality. Thus, 
as if to crown his achievement, Lavelle is able to return from 
the summits of his philosophy to the original sentiment of 
anguish with which he began, illuminating the problem of 
pain and suffering with that white light which Being itself 
has’ provided. The typically discursive philosophy of modern 
man cannot make such a return upon its data. 

In fine, though Lavelle urges the principle that anguish is 
a ubiquitous threat to man’s mental security—corruptio optimt 
pessima est—he portrays man as a master for whom suffering 
is not suffering but only the occasion to hew out his destiny. 
Influenced by Plato and Malebranche, Lavelle does not find 
the universe as opposition to the spirit’s march toward ful- 
fillment. It simply provides occasions. This is but another 
index that there is a danger in this philosophy of making 
the objective universe into a mere pointillism of phenomena. 
It stimulates man to take hold of himself and realize his in- 
teriority. Anguish itself is but an occasion, and in the end, 
Lavelle is able to make the entire orbit of man’s world trans- 
parent to him. In a philosophy where good will is the highest 
value, it could hardly be otherwise. 


II. 


René Le Senne is kindred to Lavelle in a profound way, but 
the general strain of his philosophy discloses differences be- 
tween the two that are equally profound. Like Lavelle, who 
was influenced by Kant, Le Senne seems to have reached phil- 
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osophical maturity by way of idealism, and as one of the 
last survivors of idealism he stands today. In the lineage of 
Bradley, whom he often suggests, Le Senne would easily 
subscribe to the Hegelian note on which the great British 
idealist closed his opus majus: “Outside of spirit there is not, 
and there cannot be, any reality, and, the more that anything 
is spiritual, so much more it is veritably real.’ In evolving 
his idealism, Bradley often moved with the machinery of 
pragmatism, and it will not be surprising to note in Le Senne 
an affinity to William James. All of his works except two are 
on the practical subjects of ethics and characterology, which 
he has modeled into a laboratory for his metaphysical prin- 
ciples. These practical works together with his two speculative 
books, Obstacle et Valeur and Introduction a la Philosophie, 
permit the direction of Le Senne’s metaphysics to be 
plotted out. 

With Lavelle, Royce, Fichte and Nietzsche, Le Senne 
promises a philosophy primed with emotion, content and 
quality. In both of these men, the spirit of Bergson and de 
Biran is reborn, but it is a spirit that would erect a positive 
natural metaphysic on the ground that Bergson vainly tried 
to break with his doctrine of mysticism. Philosophy is a de- 
scription of experience, not in the Roycean sense but more 
in the sense of Brentano’s Intentionalitat, the notion of 
Aufgabe in the Wurzburg school, and one may even say 
Royce’s doctrine of appreciation. The philosopher is not far 
away on a distant balcony. He is part of the metaphysical 
landscape that he would depict. Bradley writes that “There 
is but one view of Reality, and its being consists in ex- 
perience.”* This ubiquity of experience, bulging far beyond 
the Kantian categorical limits, is recognized by Le Senne as 
by all of the existentialists; philosophy is the passage from 
‘a sensible experience to an intellectual one.” The idealistic 
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dimensions of Le Senne take shape when he insists that the 
only subject and only organon of philosophy is “conscious 
actuality.”” The existentialists pride themselves on transcend- 
ing the critical problem, and even in the case of Jaspers, they 
never surge beyond the “brackets” which Husserl built around 
existence. The analytic which led Berkeley to hold that esse est 
percipi existentialism embraces and then applies to the per- 
cipiens. Le Senne’s escape from solipsism is the story of his 
philosophy. ) 

In Le Senne’s doctrine, anguish is not the point of departure 
but a later development in man’s attitude toward existence. 
Our first business with the real is transacted through what Le 
Senne terms astonishment, a surprisingly close analogue to 
Aristotle’s original notion that philosophy begins in wonder. 
By contrast with Lavelle’s thought, the ontic point of de- . 
parture is not being but multiplicity, which Le Senne finds 
to be something fundamental in our world. Art, for instance, 
makes sense only because there is a previous disorder that 
must be organized; morality presupposes an incoherence that 
must be resolved; religion works for the union of man to 
God. A recent statement of Thomistic epistemology tries to 
present it as presupposing a multiplicity of knowledges which 
it unifies.” 

The Ego is awakened to a consciousness of itself from a 
naive and affective spontaneity. Its identity is discovered, as 
Marcel also claims, by a kind of second thought. From this 
point, one is tempted to think of Le Senne in terms of Fichte’s 
three Grundsatzen, of Bradley’s “broken whole,” or of Royce’s 
split between internal and external meaning. But there is a 
subtlety about the nature of an idea in Le Senne’s writings 
that does not let it nestle into the usual historical categories. 
As in the descriptions by Lavelle, the first act is presented 
as wearing an indifference to the distinction between Ego 
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and non-Ego. As in Lavelle also, the matter and form of the 
idea seem united. “That which is an idea in a philosophy,” 
Le Senne says, “is an operation in the mind of the phil- 
osopher ...’’* There is an uneasiness in this naive spontaneity, 
an Unheimlichkeit, and it yields to astonishment, which Le 
Senne rather picturesquely and yet profoundly calls a knowl- 
edge of the unknown. Here we have the initium sapientiae. 
The astonishment is a matrix for the determinations which 
the Ego forthwith “discriminates,” to use Royce’s term, in 
the universe about it. 

Lest the full force of this quick-opening drive pass unnoted, 
its meaning may be probed from another vantage point. An- 
ticipating an expression of Sartre, Le Senne writes that when 
I see the Eiffel Tower, the ‘I’ and the Tower “coincide.” But 
_ there is a second phase to this experience, a projection of the 

object, as it were, “to relate it to the self, to appropriate it 
by a precautionary protest against the eventual claim of others 
on the property of that object.” More than ten years after 
these lines appeared, Sartre spoke of the objectifying of others 
as a defense reaction. The birth of exteriority results from the 
weakness of the finite mind, and in a manner that parallels 
contemporary existentialism, exteriority is our “vain protest 
against nothingness.”™ In the second of Fichte’s Grundsdatzen, 
it will be recalled, ‘““The ego posits the non-ego directly op- 
posite itself.” And in Bradley, the cleavage between the ap- 
pearance and the real is but the hard fact of finitude legislat- 
ing its schism. Exteriority is thus the birthmark of our im- 
potence to inhabit the world of the Idea in all of its purity 
and self-sufficiency. 

Given this broken world, Le Senne will not approach it 
with either of the two dominant philosophies of the recent 
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past, intuitionism and empiricism. The one tends to deny rela- 
tion and exalt content; the other enshrines relation and sub- 
stitutes its formalism for content. A genuine philosophy must 
somehow combine these two methods, Le Senne holds. 

Such an alloy he proposes to achieve in the hot flame of a 
modified Hegelianism. The unifying element between em- 
piricism and intuitionism, between, as it were, the material 
and formal approaches to reality, is spirit, consciousness, the 
cogito, in a word /’esprit. Spirit, according to Le Senne, is “a 
dynamic unity of liaison . . . according to which to deny and 
to exclude is still to unite.”” In thinking this definition 
through, Bradley’s doctrine of sameness and difference 
emerges as a parallel track, and one may perhaps find an 
analogue to both in the ens rationtis of traditional logic which 
has both divisive and unitive features and could hence never 
be an ens reale. Such a view might be suggested from Hegel’s 
identification of logical and real being and the denial of the 
principle of contradiction. Le Senne would refuse to admit 
that his definition can be probed further. He would say, it 
would seem, that spirit is, as he describes it, that its nature 
is multiple as well as one,” and that no such reduction of the 
manifold as Lavelle attempts can account for the facts of 
difference which experience discloses. Consciousness, for in- 
stance, entails relation in its very structure. As Nédoncelle says, 
consciousness must be defined in terms of attachment, and the 
whole thread of this idea stretches back of course to Brentano’s 
notion of intentionality. In the spirit of phenomenology, the 
following of Le Senne’s references is to be understood: “That 
medium [milieu] where the conditions which are imposed 
on our action and the values which it involves meet with our 
emotional and intellectual dialectics is consciousness.”” The 
empirical and intuitional, the content and the relational, have 
been wedded in this remark, and when the word “medium” 
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is taken to signify mediation, the relational structure of con- 
sciousness is seen to be its native pattern. 

It is of interest here that Le Senne makes no effort to derive 
multiplicity from being after the fashion of Lavelle. What is 
the ultimate substructure of the finite whose impotence, pro- 
testing against the naught, ended its struggle with’ the truce 
of an exterior object? Le Senne argues back from human 
operations to the presence of their principle, and in almost 
a reworking of Hamelin and Bradley, the unity of the prin- 
ciple is largely one of relation. It is said that opposites are 
united in a “unity of liaison,” but it is not explained how or 
why the various opposites can have a common meeting-ground. 
Lavelle, beginning with consciousness and being, takes up the 
problem and proposes the multiple as modal imitations of the 
one. But Le Senne does not elaborate on the basic principle 
of his system as one-multiple. Working backward over the 
same road that Lavelle was seen to tread, Le Senne is forced 
to stop with the “givenness” of multiplicity, limitation, other- 
ness, the past, relation itself. Consciousness is the relation be- 
tween an affective atmosphere and a detail. It consists neither 
in its terms nor in the relation, but in both.” In Husserl’s and 
Brentano’s language, one should therefore say that conscious- 
ness is always “consciousness-of.” 

The ego is defined neither in terms of thought nor in terms 
of a thing existing. It is both. It is ideo-existential and can be 
considered in both a subjective and objective character.” 
Fichte’s third Grundsatz claimed that “In the ego, the ego 
posits a partial ego against a partial non-ego.” Neither one nor 
multiple, the ego may be defined, in Le Senne’s rendition, as 
“one-of,”” once more in the genealogy of Brentano and 
Husserl. It thus joins together personality defined in terms of 
unity and impersonality considered as indetermination. An- 
other of its pairs is sublimity and universality. It is limited 
and unlimited, open and closed like the two moral universes 
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of Bergson. As far as the ego takes in the universe, gestating 
in that unity of contact which it bears to the world as the 
mediator of its ideas, it has the mark of universality. Its 
sublimity, its depth-perception, is its contact with existence,” 
perhaps one may say Kierkegaardian “inwardness.” Univer- 
sality suggests comprehension; sublimity, intension. 

Le Senne’s idea of man may likewise be presented in terms 
of a relation, this time as a relation-soul, une relation-dme. 
Such a reality is synthetic not only of knowledge states but of 
emotions and sentiments which all blend into the relating unity 
of a single resonance. “What is more important than the rela- 
tion is the life of the relation.” Such a description lines up 
squarely with the reference to the ego as ideo-existential. As 
a relational unity, it is the synthesis of existence and deter- 
mination.” But there is an internal opposition between the 
terms of the relation and hence within the relation itself. 
Personality involves a suspended animation between its terms, 
between the infrapersonal unity of a mathematical point and 
pure existence which would be a continuous unity of thought 
and being in the superpersonality of God.“ Such a synthesis 
of the rational and empirical is the sense of the cogito.” On 
more than one point, this whole discussion of the relation 
with its two terms tied into it appears as an original reworking 
of the Hegelian dialectical triad. 

It was said above that astonishment breaks open the original 
spontaneity of the ego and evolves into the discovery of 
determinations. These take the form of obstacles which Le 
Senne discusses in one of the most original phases of his phil- 
osophy. As in traditional thought existence is regarded as 
limited by essence, so here the emergence of the obstacle 
reflects the imprisonment of existence into determination.” 
Determination, in contrast to man’s naive and pristine spon- 
taneity, has the property of being localized. It is a negating 
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in Spinoza’s sense, a limit of existence to a mode and a limit 
of man to a subject-predicate dialectic. It provides man with 
a panorama but also with a prison.” Our life is constituted 
by the relation of existence to determination. 

Existence is viewed as “the support of determination. 
Through the language of determination, it speaks its nature 
and presence. Another way of describing the obstacle is in 
terms of the localized unity of a fact, which is always sur- 
rounded by an existence that surpasses it. The more a fact 
stands out by itself, the less intelligible it is and the greater 
is the character of the obstacle which it wins. 

As a moralist, Le Senne is concerned with the value-prob- 
lem in a special way. Value is correlative to determination 
as existence is correlative to ideal. Whereas determination is 
always localized, value is more of an atmosphere than a detail. 
Where, Le Senne inquires, could we localize love, goodness, 
nobility? All of these would destroy themselves by being 
localized. In a language like that of Hegel but with a different 
intention, Le Senne says: “Existence presents itself then in the 
interval between value and nothing, having in common with 
each of them the nature of denying determination.’”™ In like 
allegiance to the Platonic tradition, Le Senne finds that being 
and value both seem to involve a polarity; value—for ex- 
ample, truth, love, beauty—exists only by opposition to its 
contrary. This is a doctrine in a sense more Plotinian than 
Lavelle’s where value is the career of generosity in which 
man imitates his Maker by freely calling into self-conscious- 
ness other beings like himself. Is merit, to speak theologically, 
to be measured by intensification of charity or by the character 
of the opposition which is overcome? Le Senne, it would 
appear, suggests this latter alternative.” 

Value and obstacle are thus really opposites, but there never- 
theless exists a close union between them. By virtue of the 
obstacle, there is something more than the arid, formalistic 
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approach to the real. By means of the obstacle, what would 
otherwise be a purely intellectual dialectic becomes a living 
process. Man cannot flee away into the ease of inertia, the 
ambition of those who judge progress by bathtubs, airplanes 
and atom-smashing. Without the obstacle, life could well 
deteriorate into a logical game. The obstacle bestows on life 
and thought what Sartre terms /’esprit de sérieux. It deflates 
any dreams of egoism, since much more than inviting man to 
accept it or not, it coerces him into taking a stand. The obstacle 
must be overcome for the sake of value. 

In a more pointed way, the relations among existence, deter- 
mination, obstacle and value may now be explored. Determi- 
nation, it was seen, is contrasted with existence. With the 
breakup of the original spontaneity, determination emerges 
out of existence. Determination is closely leagued to value, 
acting at once to degrade value into existence and to use 
existence as a channel of value. Determination really limits 
existence and hence impedes man’s unconditional surrender to 
Vesprit.” Determination enters into relation with other deter- 
minations, forming a system in the ideal order; determinations 
in the practical order, when mediated, enable communication 
with another self. Yet this ideal system and practical com- 
munication remain incomplete. It is because of the obstacle 
that the union of existences through determinations comes to 
failure. The obstacle thus effectively disjoins value and deter- 
mination.” 

Le Senne’s descriptions are not always easy to follow, and 
the absence of concrete example in his speculative tracts makes 
it more difficult to understand him. The final meaning of the 
obstacle appears to be that it is simply a condition of finitude. 
It is the link between the ego, on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, value, which really stands opposite to the obstacle 
and yet through determination becomes triumphant over its 
urgencies.” In a manner that suggests Fichte even more than 
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Hegel, Le Senne sees “the cohesion of the obstacle” with the 
mind that, on a finite elevation, must confront this opposition 
to its dignity. But what is the obstacle apart from the cohesion, 
determination, one may even phrase it, form? As a Scholastic 
would say, is prime matter eternal? Le Senne’s theodicy will 
throw a feeble light on this point. 

Lavelle has a Cartésian transparency, but Le Senne seems 
to have recovered “Descartes after he had plodded his weary 
way through the black forests of the Fichte-Hegel type of 
idealism and its romantic reactions, including Nietzsche. The 
net result is a doctrine of striving where the very definition 
of philosophy involves not so much solutions as problems. 
Thus, our first experience is not being but the inconsistency 
of being.” If one may borrow from Jaspers, there is a constant 
Schettern in man’s life, a clash of object with object in the 
spectacle of our environment (accident); a clash between 
subject and object (un arrét); and conflict, the internal di- 
vision of the subject with itself. Thought is not so much af- 
firmation, as it was in Lavelle. “Thought is doubt thinking 
itself.”"* To study mind is to study doubt.” Crisis, as both 
Nietzsche and Jaspers declare, is the perpetual condition of 
consciousness. Conflict is at the core of moral life. Life thus 
becomes a mediation of contradictions; and philosophy, the 
theorizing of the obstacle. 

Defeat and negation greet man everywhere. American read- 
ers will recognize a parallel to John Dewey when Le Senne 
describes the first fact as a felt contradiction. More interesting 
still is the doctrine that “the non-being is experienced as 
being.””* In all of his life, man experiences emptiness, loneli- 
ness, error, regret, illusion, loss, destruction, forgetfulness. 
How are these negative realities to be explained? For Sartre, 


74] bid., p. 150. 
5 Devoir (Paris, 1930; hereinafter cited as D), p. 31. For Lavelle’s commentary on 
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of course, who used similar terms ten years later, they show 
the identity between being and nothingness. Le Senne’s solu- 
tion seems more dualistic. Life originates in suffering and con- 
flict:and runs its course with art harmonizing things, meta- 
physics organizing ideas, and religion uniting persons. Evil 
and suffering herald the fact that there are “two tendencies” 
in life, obstacle and value.” Truth, in a neo-Hegelian con- 
sequence to this view of being, becomes an affair of coherence, 
with ideas blended into systematic form. Thus, “truth is the 
convergence of the affirmative tendencies, as good is that of 
affective tendencies.” The metaphysician is a professor of 
unity. 

Contradiction, suffering, obstacle can bring out the best in 
us or the worst in us. They can provoke despair or duty, 
strength or weakness, defeat or, in Marcel’s language, con- 
frontation. Even when the setting is theoretical, contradiction 
is associated with man’s odysseys. An historian, for example, 
studies a document more carefully when another contradicts 
him. A physicist neglects facts which confirm his theory 
to go after the irregularities. A thesis gets its value from the 
objections which it can answer.” An American philosopher 
recently wrote that he learned most of his philosophy from 
the men who disagree with him. Every affirmation must be 
preceded by the need of affirmation.” 

The notion of contradictions, rather than being, as the 
primordial experiences of man enables Le Senne to take a 
viewpoint in the practical order which is close to that of 
James and Dewey. Man learns, according to Le Senne, by 
a trial-and-error method. This process is analyzed at great 
length in Devotr. Man, Le Senne says, is essentially an in- 
ventor rather than a passive being who takes things ready- 


77 bid., p. 253. 
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_made.” To understand is really to make, if not in fact at least 
by sympathy with the will of the maker.“ Claudel wrote that 
connatssance is a co-nascence; and to Claude Bernard, com- 
prendre c’est refaire. Explanation, rather than a possession 
or a lack of it, is an anticipation. Thus reality is defined in 
terms of the promising.” 

Like the existentialists, Le Senne makes capital of the 
future because of all the elements of time it has not yet 
shared in existence and yet is the object of man’s spiritual 
vision. To Le Senne as to Lavelle, the future is the surest 
manifestation of /’esprit, the transcending of matter and the 
living of tomorrow. Our entry into that tomorrow is con- 
ditioned, Le Senne says, by what we make today. The moun- 
tain-climber is on his present perch only because his spirit 
has already reached the summit which tomorrow’s efforts 
will bring to physical attainment. Spirit is thus always prospec- 
tive. Science concerns the formed, the categorical, as Bergson 
argued. Spirit projects ideas to be realized, duties to be done, 
shaping up the vessel for the present to begin filling up. Spirit 
is thus a mediator. Such a role it acquires from its ideo- 
existential character, from the relation-dme. As a practical 
conclusion, it is said that an idea is to be judged by its efficacity 
in opening perspectives. Just as pragmatism raises will above 
the intellect, so Le Senne would have it that intelligence is to 
serve will.” There is no conflict, no beauty, no victory over 
chaos without duty, courage, valor for value. 

In establishing the existence of God, Le Senne seems to 
favor the moral argument. Such a procedure might be ex- 
pected as the flower of Le Senne’s moralism and the dominant 
place which will and value hold in his philosophy. Along 
this moral via, Le Senne overtakes the spirit of Lagneau in 
the doctrine that certitude is not simply a state but is widened 


883MC, p. 313. 
8Traité de Caracterologie (Paris, 1945), p. 566. 
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and deepened by action. “When moral action takes place,” 
Le Senne says, “to that extent doubt about the validity of 
reason has ceased. For in the moral act there are identified 
the value which makes it be and the liberty of the agent.’ 
In other words, the agent discovers in moral action that he 
partakes of a value transcendent to himself.“ In viewing God 
as value, Le Senne follows the Kantian argument, whereas 
God, as Being, is established in- Lavelle’s philosophy from 
the Cartesian argument resting 6n consciousness. Le Senne 
views his argument as a kind of existential proof of God’s 
existence. The traditional proofs, he holds, degrade a spiritual 
thing into an object. God is known through man’s liberty, as- 
sociating itself in the expansion of a valuable universe.” 

Elsewhere, God’s existence is argued as in the case of 
Bradley where the Absolute becomes the conciliator of op- 
posites. The contradiction of finite existence introduces us to 
a being that has no contradictions and thus no finitude. This, 
Le Senne says, is a kind of ontological argument in reverse.” 
Contradiction cannot exist objectively but requires the su- 
preme, synthesizing reality of Spirit. 

Developing this argument, it may be said that an absolute 
contradiction between finite consciences is inadmissible. There 
is a deep juncture uniting them, not only in the abstract but 
concretely; for the abstract has no force of being. This unifier 
is God.” Le Senne at least intimates the notion of analogy 
in holding that the obstacle and value, the finite and the in- 
finite, are both distinct and consolidated.” He takes a stand 
against Pantheism which would leave unexplained the in- 
wardness of consciousness as multiplied in the world and 
which, in the unity of a single Subject, would lead to a world 
where communication would be smothered by a kind of tran- 
scendental solipsism. Yet Le Senne is also the author of this 
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statement: “In the measure in which value dominates, the 
ego is God.””* The anomaly in this idea might be resolved 
by noting the mention of measure which bespeaks participa- 
tion, analogy and plurality. 

In the Scholastic heyday, God was considered according 
to the following declaration: Ego sum qui sum. In Le Senne’s 
theodicy, this becomes: Ego sum qui valeo. “What we call 
by the word ‘God’ is an indeterminate source but one whose 
existence makes us partakers in the value which animates 
Him.”” This would appear to be the natura naturans of 
Spinoza. In reality, God’s indetermination would seem to be 
taken as a kind of superdetermination from which all deter- 
minations originate.” This would be confirmed by the notion 
that God is superior to the opposition between determination 
and indetermination, the ideal and the existent.” It is God 
that delivers man from defeat before the obstacle. As Lavelle 
says, obstacles exist only for an egoist. With God before us, 
the obstacle becomes a medium rather than a check, a factor 
of propulsion rather than of defeat.” 

Le Senne speaks of the double cogito. This concept is ex- 
plained as involving God and man, both of whom “cannot be 
considered nor exist except by their relationship.” ”* There is 
no God-without-man. “God is God-with-us or He is not 
God.”” God, as value, must necessarily be creative.’” This 
is the aspect of Le Senne’s thought which seems most open 
to challenge. Is this not but a revival of neoplatonic emana- 
tionism, of Meister Eckhart, of Abelard? In defense of Le 
Senne, the following points can be observed: (a) There is 
no means of knowing God except by creatures, in the natural 
order, and man must be known as the prover of God’s exis- 
tence; (b) Le Senne’s method is purely descriptive, and in 
such a view, the procession of creatures could only be ap- 
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proached as in continuity with God; description admits of 
no hiatus like that of being and nothing; (c) Le Senne admits 
that God is not exhausted by creation, he accepts the analogy 
of being and rejects pantheism; he cannot hold to emanation- 
ism or such premises; (d) Le Senne insists that God is an 
existential unity." This defense might temper criticism of Le 
Senne, but the point remains to be clarified. Perhaps the 
moral of the problem is the danger of phenomenology when 
it becomes man’s only approach to the ultimates. 

The relation between the two cogitos is labeled theandric. 
Its nature does not seem to reside in the intellectual order as 
the term cogito would at first sight suggest. ‘“‘At every instant, 
in the measure in which the double cogito is union, it 1s the 
convergence of a double act, that of God emanating value 
and of ourselves making it emanate from Him, that of the 
ego verifying the existence of God in associating itself in its 
own creation.” * By virtue of this theandric relationship, man 
experiences the will of God on the obstacle and the grace of 
God in value.* God is the union of the two, the sustainer of 
determination, the principle of existence, the source of value. 

The service of God through morality is neither through 
blind spontaneity nor through abstract universals of science.‘ 
Morality provides a pattern involving both. It is ideo-exis- 
tential, uniting atmosphere and detail, value and determina- 
tion. Religion is the propulsive force, the vital é/an for real- 
izing this pattern. God, in a fashion reminiscent of Pascal, 
must be made sensible au coeur.’ A definite strain of Augus- 
tine’s thought likewise appears in Le Senne’s. 

It is the obstacle that provokes reflection. From this 
quasi-indifferent state, there is realized a progressive divini- 
zation of man and of the content of his experience.’ Bergson’s 
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famous distinction is recovered in Le Senne’s differentiation 
of morality into urgency and inspiration. Determination is 
oppressive until inspiration is caught. “At that moment, 
ostensive determination becomes propulsive. It contributes to 
propel the mind. The more it changes from an intellectual 
dialectic to an emotional process, the more it becomes indis- 
tinguishable from the total élan of the ego as it participates 
in value.”’ Salvation is the spiritualizing of the obstacle. 

Le Senne’s greatness consists in his efforts to transcend the 
‘narrow party-lines of modern philosophies and to reach a 
promontory where the fragments of truth which even false 
philosophies have won from nature take their proper and re- 
spectable places. Like Lavelle, he presents an alternative to 
the shallow phenomenism of the modern mind which fails to 
agree with man’s intimate penetration of himself and nature. 
If everything is spirit, there is at least the hope of meaning 
and value; neither can be found in brute matter invested only 
with inertia. Santayana, abandoning the hope of meaning and 
taking refuge in aestheticism, was the most logical of Ameri- 
can naturalists, if naturalistic premises are correct. James, for 
example, departed from pluralism and constructed a test of 
truth, without the awareness that his premises rendered every- 
thing meaningless from the outset. Le Senne has mounted 
much higher; he sees much farther. His analyses and descrip- 
tions are genuine contributions when measured against the 
thin, antimetaphysical tatters which the typical contempo- 
rary philosopher has been wearing. Le Senne represents a 
definite challenge to scientism and existentialism. His de- 
scriptions do not tally with theirs, and they must dispose of 
him if they are honest seekers after truth. His phenomeno- 
logical analyses have likewise organized data that the Thom- 
istic philosopher may well employ when he transcends the 
descriptive for the causal and explanatory 

Perhaps the central difficulty about Le Senne’s thought, 
like that of Hamelin, is his doctrine of relation. His state- 
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ments on this point are not altogether clear, and what is clear 
does not always have a conviction to match its clarity. The 
soul is a relation-soul; the ego is ideo-existential; the double 
cogito involves a theandric relation. Philosophy itself, uniting 
empiricism and intuitionism, and morality, which weds 
science and action, are both ideo-existential. But what is a 
relation? “It is dialectically evident,” Le Senne writes, “that 
mediation and immediation are only possible by their rela- 
tion (/eur liaison). A pure immediation would be lost in the 
indiscernibility of the dual in the one; a mediation which 
would be nothing else would make of means and extremes 
just so many things which would be mutually exclusive.” * 
The reduction of the manifold to unity is therefore not pro- 
posed by Le Senne. He holds that things have a mediate and 
immediate character apparently side by side, with no internal 
hierarchical structure; experience is given that way. This is 
the final stop of metaphysics in its pursuit of internal causes 
and reasons; and what lies beyond it can only be answered in 
theodicy where once again a relational pattern is introduced. 
In this fashion, beginning with contradictions and doubts, the 
philosopher only mediates between incoherences, ending with 
a relation between opposites that is but the initial cleavage 
restated on a higher level. The result seems a type of plural- 
istic universe marked by “the omnipresence of conflict.’ * 
Le Senne’s rejection of immediation would force him logi- 
cally to deny that a thing can be related to itself, not in a 
reflexive relation like that of Peano but in that relatio rationis, 
which Aquinas assigns to the truth and intelligibility of things 
in their reference to being. This is a somewhat critical issue 
and suggests the problem of how far Le Senne, beginning 
with the plural and the relational, can speak of the one and 
the infinite. Only when we begin with the immediate can 
we arrive at the ultimate. Any other course would be an end- 
less search after premises, not to mention the infinite series 
of putting premises together. 
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III 


Even a quick glance at the foregoing pages serves to dis- 
close both likenesses and differences between Lavelle and Le 
Senne, who to a large extent mirror the spirit now animating 
the two leading centers of French learning and counteract the 
frequent thought expressed abroad that French philosophy 
today consists of Jean-Paul Sartre. In these concluding re- 
marks, only a capsule comparison of the two men will be 
attempted, but it will suffice to reaffirm what both of them 
may mean as symbols of a renascent metaphysics in a day when 
existentialism has carried modern philosophy to a level where 
it is impossible to sink lower.” 

Both Lavelle and Le Senne demand that philosophy remain 
close to life and experience. Each of them insists on descrip- 
tion as the only tool for chiseling meaning and value, and each 
of them subscribes to the Fichtean view that philosophy is an 
act, a creation, and hence a living dialectic. In both philoso- 
phies, consciousness occupies an exalted place, and Kierke- 
gaardian subjectivity is much more a matter of concern than 
the analysis of objects. Le Senne would seem to accord a pri- 
macy to value, and there is a genuine way in which this is 
also true of. Lavelle. Both men adhere to la philosophie de 
l’esprit, that in another day might have been called Phanom- 
enologie des Geistes. What the French call spiritualisme is 
their chief bond of union since both metaphysicians are as 
forceful in their verdict against the inertialism of the scien- 
tific empiricists as they are poetic in their Socratic appeals 
that man look within himself. Atheists, contrary to what one 
would expect of them, are usually determinists. The theism 
of Lavelle and Le Senne urges man’s freedom and responsi- 
bility. 

Their differences, however, are clear-cut. In Lavelle’s phil- 
osophy, realism installs man, at the onset of his intellectual 
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sallies, into that being which, in a fashion, begins our heaven 
on earth. The consent to the omnipresence of being renders 
the whole sweep of life Cartesianly transparent; anguish is 
more of a threat than an actuality. Le Senne sees the spirit 
much more tortured, even though he admits a broken con- 
tact with the positive. He is much more impressed with the 
stubborn character of conflict and even contradiction in the 
life of man.” Lavelle moves immediately into unity and exis- 
tence. Le Senne pauses long and lingeringly on the cleavages 
of finite being and ends with a philosophy of relation that 
mediates but does not melt away oppositions. This departure 
of Le Senne from his contemporary is italicized by his doc- 
trine of the obstacle which is a much more potent and positive 
reality than the exteriority that Lavelle describes; this is a 
surprising note in view of the general principle that Le Senne 
is an idealist and Lavelle is not. 

In proving God’s existence, Lavelle leans heavily on Car- 
tesian tradition while Le Senne plants his views on the moral 
argument of Kant. Le Senne, at least in an early stage of his 
thought, establishes God’s existence as a conciliator of oppo- 
sites; but Lavelle insists that this teleology can only be vali- 
dated after viewing God as a source and secondly as end.” 
Both admit a kind of premotion, Le Senne by his doctrine of 
the theandric relation. However, he does not emphasize as 
sharply as Lavelle the originality of creatures as “created 
creators.” This leads to the clash between the free creation- 
ism in Lavelle and Le Senne’s apparent emanationism. In the 
first, God’s generosity, unlimited, is viewed as freely calling 
into being His images and likenesses; in the second, value is 
necessarily creative. The moral philosophy of Lavelle has a 
similar slope. It emphasizes generosity and gratuity. Le Senne 
is more inclined to define morality as the courage of man 
against the obstacle, though admitting the necessity of a pro- 


Their differences on this point are signalized by Lavelle himself in Le Moi et 
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pulsive force. Differences are more than often matters of 
emphasis, and this is rather frequently the twilight zone be- 
tween Lavelle and Le Senne. In the discovery of being, the 
presence of evil, the opposition to /’esprit, the originality of 
creatures as secondary causes, emanationism versus participa- 
tion, meeting challenges and spilling out beyond them in the 
bounty of being, Lavelle and Le Senne may differ more in 
viewpoint than in matter. Because he admits man’s fleeting 
glimpses into meaning and value, Le Senne adorns the middle 
rung between the Platonic spirit of Lavelle, and the tor- 
mented, mystery-ridden thought of Gabriel Marcel for whom 
man is simply an itinerant, the homo viator. 

Lavelle and Le Senne have much to contribute to the Amer- 
ican philosophical debate, both by the largeness of their views 
and the piercing analytic of their methods. Though timeless, 
philosophy is not static, and even the sacred cow cannot rumi- 
nate forever on the same food. It is a mark of the philosophia 
perennts that it is an open system and that it thrives on noth- 
ing more wholesome than experience. Nothing could be more 
fatal to that philosophy than to retire from the problems and 
principles of its times and the style in which they are put. From 
the bleakness of its closed walls, scientism would declare that 
Lavelle and Le Senne are the victims of their own illusions. 
The recluses, now fortunately diminishing in number, who 
confine themselves to commenting on St. Thomas rather than, 
in Gilson’s words, imitating him, might be inclined to dis- 
miss these two metaphysicians to revert to their manualism 
where they are but talking to themselves. Realists, who will 
not accept all, even perhaps most, of what Lavelle and Le 
Senne have to say, cannot but admire their depth-perception, 
reflect long on their utterances, and profit alike from their 
successes and their failures. 
















Poetry and Morals 
A Relation Reargued 


W. K. WIMsSATT, JR. © 
-— 

HE ancient question whether poetry can appear in- 
dependently of morals has not lacked recent answers, 
both affirmative and negative, and both earnestly 
argued. “Can that be beautiful for man,” asked Mr. Victor 
Hamm in these pages a few years ago—“Can that be beauti- 
ful... which is not ethically beautiful?” The answer for him 
was emphatically that it could not. The artist “cannot dis- 
integrate himself except . . . by a fundamental self-deception 
which vitiates and depraves the very center of his character, 
the fountains whence his energies as a human personality 
spring.’ For this unified view of values I would at the outset 
confess my serious sympathy. It is difficult to dissent from it 
with thorough complacency. On the other hand the champions 
of the school attacked by Mr. Hamm—Messrs. Maritain and 
Adler—have assured us that “The artist is necessarily au- 
tonomous in his own sphere.’” It is in this direction that | 
myself would argue, yet I should sympathize with a critic 
of poetry—Mr. Hamm or another—who might argue that the 
necessity of this view is far from clear, that the solution is 
too smooth and triumphant. The same view has been advanced ~ 
with great delicacy (if some wavering) by at least one dis- 
tinguished poet of our day, Mr. T. S. Eliot, yet it has suffered, 
| believe, on the whole from seeming to lack relevance to an 
art such as poetry, made of words and ideas, and notorious 
for imbroglios with all sorts of moral interest. It will be the 
purpose of this essay to inquire how in fact the doctrine of 
aesthetic autonomy can apply to poetry. And first by noticing 
some related but distinct issues, and then some alternative solu- 
tions to the proper issue. 





1“T iterature and Morality,” THouGcHT, XV (June, 1940), 278, 280. 
2Mortimer Adler, Art and Prudence (New York, 1937), p. 448. 
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Poetry, said Plato, in effect, is a kind of inspired ignorance; 
it stands at two removes from the truth; it is furthermore at 
fault in that it feeds and waters the passions. He drew a 
decided distinction between poetic quality and moral results. 
“The greater the poetic charm . . . the less are they meet for 
the ears of boys and men who are meant to be free.” The con- 
clusion was on the whole decidedly moral. Somewhere, in 
some Utopian state, a truthful and moral poetry might occur. 
But poetry as Plato had actually known it was intolerable. 
“And so when we have anointed him with myrrh and set a 
garland of wool upon his head, we shall send him away to 
another city.’” 

There, at the start of the tradition, we have at least three 
main propositions (or bundles of related propositions) which 
anyone entering upon a discussion of poetry and morals might 
well distinguish and number for convenient reference. 


Ia. Poetry has philosophic content—images and their interpretation— 
possibly true and moral, usually false and immoral. 
Ib. The poetic value of poetry is not the same as or even strictly 
determined by its truth or morality. 
IIa. Poetry has moral power: i.e., it produces moral effects on those 
who hear it—possibly for good, mostly for evil. 
IIb. The poetic value of poetry is not the same as or even strictly de- 
termined by its moral effect. 
III. Both philosophico-moral content and moral effect have a claim on 
our allegiance which is prior to the claim of poetic value. 


It will be observed that the second pair of propositions, Ila 
and IIb, concern what poetry does, its persuasory and con- 
tagious effect, but not as such what poetry says or is, poetry 
objectively considered as a body of cognitive and analyzable 
meaning. The first pair of propositions, la and Ib, consider 
just this body of meaning. Ib, asserting the difference between 
the poetic and the moral value of meaning, is the crucial 
proposition which a certain school of moralists, Mr. Hamm 
among them, would deny. Proposition III, the rule of arbitra- 


3Jon, Republic, iii, 387, 398; x, 862; Phaedrus; Laws, ii, 607; vii, 800; viii, 829. 
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tion between poetry and morals, follows from the concept of 
morals. Yet the very meaning of this proposition, it is worth 
noting, depends largely on Ib. If Ib is not true, III can relate 
only to what poetry does. If poetry is not cognitively separable 
from morals, if one makes no distinction between poetic mean- 
ing and moral meaning, there can be no cognitive and intrinsic 
conflict: the poet in being moral is only following the rule 
of his craft. Not III, of course, but the vindication of its 
premise in Ib is the concern of the critic. Let the moralist 
assert that poetry should be moral. The critic would ask 
whether poetry need be moral in order to be poetry. 

Moral critique of poetry has often forced proposition III 
into close conjunction with the two affective propositions Ila 
and IIb. From poetry, said Stephen Gosson, the English Plato 
of 1579, we advance to piping, “from pyping to playing, from 
play to pleasure, from pleasure to slouth, from slouth to sleepe, 
from sleepe to sinne, from sinne to death, from death to the 
Divel.”* Such complaints, it should be said at the start, are 
not what the theorist of poetry would discuss, nor any of the 
like moral and political issues which arise from propositions 
IIa, IIb, and III, the issues of conscience and censorship—the 
chief concern of Mr. Adler in his Art and Prudence. Again, 
it should be said that the issue for the theorist is not that of 
the author’s personal morals or philosophy. It may be true, 
as Mr. Hamm has asserted, that “a literary work can never 
be indifferent morally in its origins.”’ It is certainly not 
true, as Mr. Adler has asserted, that “intrinsic” criticism of 
art is that which “regards the work in relation to the artist.’ 
We inquire now not about origins, nor about effects, but about 


4The School of Abuse (London, 1841), p. 14. 
5THOUGHT, XV (June, 1940), 270. 
64rt and Prudence, p. 453. Mr. M. C. Beardsley and I have labored the distinction 
between poem and author in A Dictionary of World Literature, ed. Joseph T. Shipley 
(New York, 1943), s.v. “Intention”; and in “The Intentional Fallacy,” Sewanee 
Review, LIV (Summer, 1946), 468-488. 

Mr. Adler’s moral concern parcels the work of art between author and audience, 
until what is strictly intrinsic is only technique. See below, notes 16 and 24. 
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the work so far as it can be considered by itself as a body of 
meaning. Neither the qualities of the author’s mind nor the 
effects of a poem upon a reader’s mind should be confused 
with the moral quality of the meaning expressed by the poem 


itself. 
II 


To take up the issue between poetry and morals at the 
cognitive level, it is to be observed that if Platonic proposition 
Ib, asserting the separability of poetry and morals, is not 
true, then one of two extremely unified and simplified views 
or claims will follow—or have followed at various times. 
Either (1) morals reaches over and claims poetry—not simply 
as superior to poetry but as defining poetry; or (2) poetry 
reaches over and claims to define morals.’ We have seen the 
second view in such romantic and postromantic statements as 
that of Shelley, “Poets are the unacknowledged legislators of 
the world,” or in the system of Matthew Arnold, where poetry 


is a “criticism of life.” 


More and more mankind will discover that we have to turn to poetry to 
interpret life for us, to console us, to sustain us. Without poetry, our science 
will appear incomplete; and most of what now passes with us for religion 
and philosophy will be replaced by poetry.® 


A similar view appears in the more recent psychological 
theory of Mr. I. A. Richards, where poetry as pseudo- 
statement bolsters our morale undermined by science.’ It is 
easy to see that a morality of this sort, determined by poetry, 


7™Rival claims of annexation in which morality is reduced to beauty or beauty 
to morality,” quotes Mr. Hamm from Ralph Barton Perry’s General Theory of Value 
(New York, 1926), p. 8 (THouGHT, XV, 279). It is difficult to see why this upsetting 
fact should be introduced by Mr. Hamm in the “Conclusion” of an essay asserting 
the unity of literature and morals. 

8“The Study of Poetry,” Essays in Criticism, Second Series (London, 1888), p. 2. 

The affinity of Mr. Richards’ views for the Arnoldian may be seen in his later 
statement: “Poems which have a destination, a final solution . . . have only a subor- 
dinate value. Instead of establishing, as the best poetry does, the norms of value, 
they have to be judged by standards more inclusive than themselves” (Coleridge on 


Imagination, New York, 1935, p. 213). 
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is not really a morality in the sense of a code, but a relative 
morality of almost indefinite diversity and flexibility—for 
such is poetry—and that hence what theorists of this school 
mean in the end is that they do not subscribe to a code.” For 
these we may say that in the large sense the problem to be 
discussed in this essay does not exist, since there is no distinc- 
tion between, and hence no need of explaining the relation 
between, poetry and morals. 

Nor does the problem really exist for those of the other 
school, who deny Platonic proposition Ib for an opposite 
reason and make poetic value depend upon moral value: 
Mr. Hamm, for instance, or Sir Philip Sidney when he 
answers Gosson with the argument that poetry is a “feigning 
notable images of virtues [and ] vices,”” or Rymer and Dennis 
a century later, the school of “poetic justice,” or the Earl of 
Roscommon in his couplet: 


Immodest words admit of no Defence, 
For want of Decency is want of Sense. 


Among recent statements of the moral view the most extreme 
is perhaps that of Mr. Arthur Machen: “Literature is the 
expression, through the aesthetic medium of words, of the 
dogmas of the Catholic Church, and that which is out of 
harmony with these dogmas is not literature...’* More 
moderately the late Irving Babbitt and other neo-humanists 


have said that poetry gives ethical insight.” 
If the Arnoldian view, as we have seen, leaves morals in a 


10“Modern thinking, in its effort to find a plausible substitute for dogmatic theology, 
has put upon literature a greater moral burden than it is actually fitted to bear” 
(F. A. Pottle, The Idiom of Poetry (Ithaca, 1946], p. 210, “The Moral Evaluation of 
Literature”). 

UThe Defense of Poesy, ed. A. S. Cook (Boston, 1890), p. 11. In other passages 
Sidney is more inclined to make a Platonic distinction between poetic and moral power. 
“Poesy may not only be abused, but . . . being abused, by the reason of his sweet 
charming force, it can do more than any other array of words” (p. 38). 

12Essay on Translated Verse, \\. 23-24. 

Hieroglyphics (New York, 1923), p. 160. 

14Cf, Norman Foerster, “The Esthetic Judgment and the Ethical Judgment,” in 
The Intent of the Critic, ed. Donald Stauffer (Princeton, 1941), p. 69. 
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bad way, it should be equally clear that the rigorous moral 
view not only leaves very little to the critic of poetry in his 
own right (a loss which might perhaps have to be overlooked ) 
but also makes a vast invasion into the usually recognized 
canon of the world’s poetry—so much of it is in one way or 
another immoral. One cannot really refute Plato. Or to put 
this more moderately and without the unhappy implication 
that a great part of the world’s best literature is substantially 
evil, let us say that a moral code must be by its nature too 
rigid to accommodate, or at least too rigid to account for or 
specifically sanction, the widely heterogeneous concreteness 
of the world’s recognized poetry. There is no religion or 
philosophy that will embrace Homer’s heroes and gods, the 
fatalism of Greek tragedy, the atomism of Lucretius, the 
Heaven, Purgatory and Hell of Dante, the Senecan Stoicism 
of Shakespeare, the occultism—what has seemed to many the 
diabolism—of Milton, the world soul of Wordsworth, the 
flowers of evil of Baudelaire. The choice between poetry and 
morals is not specifically a Christian one—though today in 
the Western world it may be felt most acutely by a serious 
Christian. It is the choice which appears for any moralist—for 
Plato banishing the poets from the city, for Tolstoy in his 
old age repudiating all of his own work except two of his 
simplest short stories, for the totalitarian Marxist—except 
that for the Marxist there is no very nice problem. He simply 
rejects—almost everything. 


III 


This essay is an attempt to express the point of view of one 
who accepting a moral code would yet save poetic value—not 
as superior to moral value but as different from it. And it is 
not easy—in a full and thoughtful way—to affirm Platonic 
proposition Ib and escape between the relaxed simplification 
of the Arnoldian and the severe one of the moralist. A long 
tradition, beginning with Plato and with the separation by 
Aristotle of his Poetics from his Ethics, testifies to the utility 
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of the distinction between poetry and morals. Today the 
moralist will often make the distinction quite casually: 

Just as an engineer may not construct and approve a bridge, the durability 
of which he doubts for the load he knows his clients will attempt to transport 
over it; and just as a chef may not serve food which he knows is even partially 
on the way to corruption and which might presently cause distress or worse 
to the consumer,—so also the poet or writer may not express anything, 
however beautifully, which both he and his critics have reason to believe 
will be subversive to thought or action on the part of him who reads it.” 


Yet it is not easy, especially when the moralist phrases it, to 
see how this distinction can be seriously maintained. The 
bridge which was destined to fall might /ook well when 
inspected, but looks are surely not a very profound test of a 
bridge. The bridge would simply be a bad bridge. The food 
might taste well before making the eater ill, and here is a 
more plausible resemblance to what is maintained about beau- 
tiful but dangerous poetry. The food answers one important 
(if specious) requirement of good food. But how can poetry, 
which concerns good and evil, which is an intellectual art and 
which exists and has quality only in being understood, be 
both beautiful and morally destructive? Here one must indeed 
agree with Mr. Hamm: “Language, unlike marble, pigments 
and musical sounds, is immediately and essentially expressive 
of ideas.... The literary artist expresses implicit moral judg- 
ments.” Very few, if any, important poems are simply imag- 
istic. The late Dr. Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, in a 


Jerome Kobel, “Literature and Morality: A Prefatory Essay,” The Franciscan 
Educational Conference, xxii (Dec., 1940), p. 267. The italics are mine. Father Kobel’s 
essay (pp. 259-356) is an excellent survey of the subject. 

16THOUGHT, XV, 269, 274. I join Mr. Hamm in recommending to the reader P. H. 
Frye’s cogent treatment of the intellectual character of literary art, in his Romance and 
Tragedy (Boston, 1922). Cf. Yvor Winters, The Anatomy of Nonsense (New 
Directions, 1943), p. 125. 

“It would seem,” says Mr. Adler, “that the excellence of a work of art is due only 
to a technical mastery of materials by the artist and is unaffected by the direction 
of his moral character toward good or evil” (Art and Prudence, p. +43). But on the 
next page: “In the case of the fine arts, the situation is complicated by . . . the fact 
that for most of the fine arts, poetry and music certainly, the object of imitation is 


human action, the moral life.” 
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lecture on literature found “Hardy’s great masterpiece, “Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles’” to be “among the worst books ever 
committed to paper.” He was unable to yield “to the un- 
doubted artistic power that is displayed by Hardy in that 
great artistic achievement.” Upon which a writer in the 
Times Literary Supplement observed: 

The relationship of truth and beauty makes it impossible to accept that ...a 
“great masterpiece” can be numbered among the “worst books ever committed 
to paper.” A masterpiece is not made by phrases, decorations and patterns; 
these qualities are imposed by the wisdom in their content.” 

This, one might say, is a pronounced step in the Arnoldian 
direction. Yet the point of it cannot be overlooked. The prob- 
Jem has been made more acute in our day by schools of psycho- 
logical criticism and of exhaustive rhetorical exegesis which 
have taught us to find the beauty of poems by sifting them to 
their minutest scruples of meaning. What Plato saw as the 
evil of poetry, the mixture of its emotions and the confusion 
of its advice, has become now, under such names as ironic 
“tension” and “synaesthesis,” the richness of aesthetic value. 

A hint at a solution was offered by Aristotle in his Rhetoric 
when he said that imitation is pleasant “even if the object 
imitated is not itself pleasant; for it is not the object itself 
which here, gives delight—the spectator draws inferences 
(‘That is a so-and-so’) and thus learns something fresh.” 
And the notion has been reiterated in diverse places—for ex- 
ample, in Plutarch’s essay How a Young Man Should Study 
Poetry,” in the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas (“Imago 
dicitur esse pulchra, si perfecte repraesentat rem, quamvis 
turpem”’),” in a Spectator on Imagination by Joseph Addison 
(“The Description of a Dunghill is pleasing . . . if the Image 
be represented to our Minds by suitable Expressions’’).” To- 


Times Literary Supplement, Dec. 4, 1943, p. 583. 

Rhetoric, I, 11. 

19[n F. M. Padelford, Essays on the Study and Use of Poetry (New York, 
1902), p. 59. 

Summa Theologica, I, 39, 8. 

21S pectator No. 418. 
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day the same notion is invoked to justify the historical study 
of literature: the scholar, says Professor H. N. Fairchild, 
‘can admire a fine statement of a detestable fallacy in the 
spirit of a surgeon who speaks of a ‘beautiful tumour.’ And 
in the neo-Thomist aesthetic of Mr. Maritain: 

The artist takes for stuff and substance of his work whatever is most 
profound, most exalted and most vile, the moral life of man, the heart of 
man “hollow and full of filth”’—and the rarest passions and the life of the 
spirit itself, nay, the Gospel and sanctity, everything; but with it all an 
absolute prohibition, upon pain of committing a sacrilege against art, against 
pursuing any other end than the pure delight, order, richness, tranquillity 
and rapture, which the soul ought to savour in the work. This is no longer 
art on nothing as in the theory of gratuitousness in its first form; but art for 
nothing, for nothing but art’s sake.” 


This is all very well. It should be obvious from what has been 
said so far that the argument of this essay tends rather in this 
direction than in the opposite. Yet such an explanation cer- 
tainly runs the risk of leaving the poem in a posture of serious 
embarrassment. If poetry can say what is vile and full of filth 
as well as what is exalted and sacred, then it would seem to 


make no difference what poetry says. The theory must be, 
despite the disclaimers at the end of Mr. Maritain’s passage, 
another version of imitation for the sake of imitation—of art 
as sheer form—a theory of external rhetoric. 


IV 


The main thesis of Plato’s Phaedrus is that an ideal rhetoric 
or art of using words would by dialectic and a certain inspira- 
tion rise to the level of philosophy—that is, would deal with 
truth. Actual rhetoric, that of the sophists, what was known 
to Socrates, was not an art—had no contact with the truth—for 
it could be put to purposes of deception. This view of rhetoric 


22The Romantic Quest (New York, 1931), p. 427. 
234rt and Scholasticism, trans. J. F. Scanlan (New York, 1942), p. 131. Cf. Adler, 
Art and Prudence, pp. 438-444; Oliver de Selincourt, Art and Morality (London, 


1935), pp. 128, 131. 
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and implicitly of poetry followed from the Socratic ethic, 
where virtue was wisdom. If to know was to do, then that 
which did wrong (rhetoric) did not know. The ethic of 
Aristotle was, on the other hand, a step away from the ethic 
of sheer wisdom, and accordingly Aristotle is able, both in his 
Poetics and in his Rhetoric, to say more than Plato in favor 
of verbal art as it was actually practiced. Rhetoric is a power 
which, like all other powers except virtue itself, can be mis- 
used. The misuse lies not in the art but in the moral purpose. 
Book III, chapters 1-13, of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, on the devices 
of verbal style, is the natural complement of this basic view. 

An idea of verbal rhetoric as distinct from the pith and 
worth of what is meant by words is thus from the start in- 
trinsic to the theory of separable poetic and moral values 
which we have sketched so far and which we are struggling 
to improve. And something indeed may be said on the score 
of merely verbal rhetoric, and should be said here, though 
with the distinct reservation that such rhetoric must be far 
from enough to permit any important or profound distinction 
between poetic and moral values. It is possible to name certain 
formal levels of expression which, though intimately bound 
up with and deriving their value only from their relation 
to the stated meaning, are yet not parts of this meaning in the 
sense that they always add to it or in their absence subtract 
from it. Under this head come the various forms of syntactic 
and phonetic support of statement (the parisosis and paro- 
motosis of Aristotle), to some extent the intimations of what 
is called prose rhythm, and, for certain kinds of writing and 
within limits, even correctness of diction—much, in short, 
though not all, of what is commonly thought of as “style.” 
This might include the kind of values one may see in the prose 
of Edgar Allan Poe, where, though the message is often 
meretricious and merely lurid, yet a kind of cogent swing or 
rhythm of logic is felt. It might include what critics have 
alluded to as more music than sense in many lines of a decadent 
poet like Swinburne or Dowson. But if the nonmoral value 
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of poetry lay only here, it would be a trivial thing, worth the 
contempt of Socrates. “The style is excellent,” says Pope, 
alluding to the judgment of a certain kind of critics; “The 
sense they humbly take upon content.’™ 

It is at deeper levels of meaning that more important distinc- 
tions must be sought. And if we understand the depth, subtlety 
and indirectness of the total and many-dimensional meaning 
which modern criticism rightly discerns as the poetic object, 
we shall not despair of distinctions. 

We may first of all make short work of a case often de- 
scribed with approval by the moralist, where evil is rep- 
resented as evil—in the novels, for example, of Mr. Francois 
Mauriac (if so simple a statement does them justice, or if so 
simple a case ever really occurs). Here, of course, there is no 
moral evil, and no problem. The effects of the presentation 
may be unhappy for this or that reader (a moral, not an 
artistic, issue), but the meaning itself, the interpretation, is 
moral. Whatever literary quality is present, it has its moral 
basis. If Mr. Maritain’s vileness means vileness of this sort, 
his argument is really no different from that of the moral 
critic. The moral judgment fits the matter or the situation. 
If Mr. Maritain’s theory is to be different from a moral 
theory, his vileness must be vileness represented as attractive, 
vileness with an apology, or vileness recommended. In short, 
the poem must be vile. . 

There are two main ways in which a poem may approach 
vileness—that is, in which it may be ethically defective: (1) 
by asserting an unacceptable philosophy; (2) by approving, 
commending, or inviting an immoral choice or passion. It is 
perhaps easier to see that the first way will rarely of itself 
be incompatible with some wisdom and with some or even 
a great deal of poetic value. One may agree with Mr. T. S. 
Eliot that poetry does not characteristically state philosophies. 


24Essay on Criticism, ll. 307-8. It is consistent with the general easy distinction 
between art and prudence seen by Mr. Adler that he should divide criticism of a 
work of art into [1] “artistic or technical” and [2] “moral” (Art and Prudence, 
p. 444). It is I who have italicized the word or. 
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“In truth,” says Mr. Eliot, “neither Shakespeare nor Dante 
did any real thinking—that was not their job.”” Poetry does 
not think, but presents the feelings connected with thinking, 
or thoughts as the grounds of feeling. It is perhaps true that, 
as Professor Norman Foerster says, Wordsworth’s Tintern 
Abbey expresses a degree of “unwisdom.”” But then this 
unwisdom—the fusion of teleological naturalism, association- 
ism, and pantheism which pervades the poem and without 
which indeed the poem would not be—is unwise simply in that 
it is not enough, it comes short of being an acceptable phil- 
osophy. Indeed we know this deficiency not so much through 
the poem itself as through our knowledge of its philosophic 
antecedents in Hartley or in Cudworth. As a philosophy it is 
better than no philosophy, or better, say, than dialectical 
materialism—because it contains much larger elements of 
truth. As an idea in a poem, a semimetaphoric notion of a 
spirit pervading a landscape, it need be no more of a phil- 
osophy than one chooses to make it. It is one way of being 
inspired by a landscape, one approach, we may easily say, 
toward God. Poems, on the whole, as dramatic and specific 
utterances, here and now, tend to escape the defect of phil- 
osophic incompleteness. The philosophy need only be adequate 
to the situation in hand—or reach beyond that by symbolic 
extension. 

A harder case is the second of the two named above, that 
of a poem which embodies a clear approval of an evil choice 
and its evil emotion. An answer to the question how we are to 
find poetic value in such a poem may be suggested in the 
statement that on the assumption of a Socratic ethic we might 
have more difficulty in doing so. On the Christian grounds of 
an ethic of will, we may find the distinction easier. The fact in- 
deed that it seems to us possible to distinguish this class, the 
simply immoral, from the other, the philosophically wrong, 


25“Shakespeare and the Stoicism of Seneca,” Selected Essays 1917-1932 (New York, 


1932), p. 116. 
26The Intent of the Critic, ed. Donald Stauffer (Princeton, 1941), p. 76. 
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marks the great difference between an ethic where the virtuous 
man is he who resists temptation and that where the virtuous 
man is he who is never tempted. But once admit temptation, 
and much is open to us—a wide realm of motives which may 
be profoundly moving and sympathetic though falling short of 
the morally acceptable. We have a question of how much good 
can be the cause of sin. Here I would be strictly Thomistic 
and would accept Mr. Maritain and Mr. Adler for a certain 
distance as my guides. The human sinner, so we are instructed 
in the classic explanation, does not choose evil gua evil—a 
contradiction, since bonum is defined as terminus appetitus. 
He chooses a lower good or one inappropriate to the mo- 
ment—gquod non est vel nunc vel hoc modo bonum.” But of 
lower and inappropriate goods there are many levels, lower 
and higher, and in the gamut of human goods which in some 
situations the virtuous man foregoes, there is room for an 
indefinite range of complexity, richness and sympathy.” 

As a ground on which to explore this principle I choose the 
Antony and Cleopatra of Shakespeare. “The tragedy of An- 
tony and Cleopatra,” says Benedetto Croce, “is composed of 
the violent sense of pleasure, in its power to bind and to 
dominate, coupled with a shudder at its abject effects of dis- 
solution and of death.”” If this is so, then of course there is 
no problem. Antony and Cleopatra is simply one of the easy 
cases, already alluded to, in which evil is represented as evil: 
the implications are basically moral. Again, there is the ex- 
planation of the theologically minded critic S. L. Bethell: 


27Contra Gentiles, III, cap. 10. See Mr. Maritain’s Saint Thomas and the Problem 
of Evil (Milwaukee, 1942), p. 41. See Summa Theologica, I1-II, 47, 13, and Adler, 
Art and Prudence, p. 438; I-II, 18, 1, and Etienne Gilson, Moral Values and the 
Moral Life, trans. Leo Ward (St. Louis, 1931), p. 81; De Malo, I, 3, c, and Leo 
Ward, Values and Reality (New York, 1935), p. 71. 

28“Dans toute forme ou toute espéce d’art il y a comme un principe ou un germe 
secret d’immoralité” (Ferdinand Brunetiére, L’Art et la Morale (Paris, 1898], p. 15). 

2°Shakespeare, Ariosto, and Corneille (London, 1920), p. 241. Antony and Cleopatra, 
says Dryden, were “famous patterns of unlawful love; and their end accordingly was 
unfortunate” (Preface to All for Love, Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker [Oxford, 


1926], i, 191). 
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according to which Antony and Cleopatra celebrates “affec- 
tions rooted deep in the sensual nature,” intuitive, spontaneous, 
and positive, with all their “moral and aesthetic corollaries.” 
The antitype is Caesar, the cold politician whose heart is set 
entirely on the passing world. In the tragic denouement the 
“element of self-giving inherent in the sensual nature” is 
“purged of selfish fear” and “revealed in its eternal sig- 
nificance.” It is not my purpose to deny the availability of 
such views to the interpretation of Antony and Cleopatra 
or in general of other poems which present similar moral 
problems. The solution of Mr. Bethell may, in fact, appear 
to differ only by a twist of emphasis from what I myself 
propose. The difference is that I seek a formulation which 
will enable us to say frankly that a poem is a great poem, 
yet immoral. 

What is celebrated in Antony and Cleopatra is the pas 
sionate surrender of an illicit love, the victory of this love 
over practical, political and moral concerns, and the final 
superiority of the suicide lovers over circumstance. That is a 
crudely one-sided statement which makes the play as plainly 
immoral as it can be made. There is of course far more—the 
complex, wanton and subtle wiles of the voluptuary queen, 
her infinite variety which age cannot wither nor custom stale, 
the grizzled and generous manhood and the military bravery 
of Antony—the whole opulent and burnished panorama of 
empire and its corruptions. Such intricacies and depths surely 
at least add to the interest of immorality and—without making 
it any more moral—yet make it more understandable, more 
than a mere barren vileness, a filthy negation. It is to be noted 
that the reasons on the side of morality are so far as possible 
undercut, diminished or removed from the play. The politics 
from which Antony secedes are not a noble Roman republican- 
ism, the ideals of a Brutus or a Cato, but the treacheries and 
back-stabbing of a drunken party on a pirate’s barge. The 


_ 806. L, Bethell, Shakespeare and the Popular Dramatic Tradition (Westminster, 
1944), pp. 128-131. 
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victimized Octavia is a pallid and remote figure, never (as 
in Dryden’s version) made to appear as a rival motive to the 
Egyptian seductions." The suicides which provide the cat- 
astrophe have at least the subjective palliation that they are 
within the Stoic code which is the standard of the whole 
scene.” 









Give me my robe, put on my crown; I have 
Immortal longings in me; now no more 

The juice of Egypt’s grape shall moist this lip. 
Yare, yare, good Iras; quick. Methinks I hear 
Antony call; I see him rouse himself 

To praise my noble act; I hear him mock 

The luck of Caesar, which the gods give men 
To excuse their after wrath: husband, I come: 
Now to that name my courage prove my title! 
I am fire and air; my other elements 

I give to baser life. 













There is no escaping the fact that the poetic splendor of this 
play, and in particular of its concluding scenes, is something 
which exists in closest juncture with the acts of suicide and 
with the whole glorified story of passion. The poetic values 
are strictly dependent—if not upon the immorality as such— 
yet upon the immoral acts. Even though, or rather because, 
the play pleads for certain evil choices, it presents these choices 
in all their mature interest and capacity to arouse human 
sympathy. The motives are wrong, but they are not base, silly, 
or degenerate. They are not lacking in the positive being of 
deep and complex human desire. It is not possible to despise 
Antony and Cleopatra. If one will employ the classic concept 
of “imitation,” the play imitates or presents the reasons for 
sin, a mature and richly human state of sin. Imitation, on this 
understanding, is not prior to and exclusive of interpretation, 





















31“Though I might use the privilege of a poet, to introduce her into Alexandria, 
yet I had not enough considered, that the compassion she moved to herself and 
children was destructive to that which I reserved for Antony and Cleopatra” (Dryden, 
Preface to All for Love, Essays, i, 192). 

32“Shakespeare nowhere approves suicide outside the Roman plays, but in them he 
seems to accept it, along with the pantheon, as data” (S. L. Bethell, of. cit. p. 129). 
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but follows it. The interpretation and judgment are taken as 
presented objects. This is the meaning of the defense repeated 
in every generation by the poet. “I moot,” says Chaucer, 
“reherce Hir tales alle....Or elles falsen som of my mateere.’” 
“Art,” says William Butler Yeats, “is a revelation, and not 
a criticism.” 


V 


Poetic value, though different from moral value, cannot 
thereby be considered as something autonomously remote from 
the rest of human experience. In the total of any concrete 
human situation—even that of the anchorite in his cell—there 
are multiple values inviting recognition or choice. The moral 
value in any given situation, what is right, is abstract; it is 
known by rule and conscience. By necessity it excludes. Nei- 
ther a right nor a wrong choice, however, excludes the aware- 
ness of many values, some interrelated and supporting, some 
rival, some sacrificed by a choice, some in some situations 
held in ironic balance or entering into unresolved tensions. 
Poetry, by its concreteness and dramatic presentation of value 
situations, whether it inclines to a right answer.or to a wrong 
answer—by the very fullness and hence imaginative power of 
its presentation—has the meaning and being which makes it 
poetry. This is the poetic value. It is a rhetorical value only 
inasmuch as the nuances of rhetoric, the symbolic complexities 
of a rhetorical unity, are the counterparts of the psychological 
complexities which make the meaning of a poem. Rhetoric, 
except in the most superficial sense, does not exist unless in a 
meaning of a certain stature. 

It would seem to follow from what has just been said that 
there could be virtuous choices and right philosophy—or at 
least verbal descriptions of these—which would be too simple, 
severe and abstracted from living reality to have poetic in- 
terest. Certainly there can be verbal presentations of evil 


33The Miller's Prologue. 
34Essays (New York, 1924), p. 243. 
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which are too simply negative or too naively mistaken to have 
this interest. With the immoral splendors of Cleopatra’s su- 
icide farewell, compare, for example: 


For My DAUGHTER 


Looking into my daughter’s eyes I read 
Beneath the innocence of morning flesh 
Concealed, hintings of death she does not heed. 
Coldest of winds have blown this hair, and mesh 
Of seaweed snarled these miniatures of hands; 
The night’s slow poison, tolerant and bland, 
Has moved her blood. Parched years that I have seen 
That may be hers appear: foul, lingering 
Death in certain war, the slim legs green. 
Or, fed on hate, she relishes the sting 
Of others’ agony; perhaps the cruel 
Bride of a syphilitic or a fool. 
These speculations sour in the sun. 
I have no daughter. I desire none.* 


What is wrong with this poem is that it is simply not enough. 
The poem does not do justice to the occasions and concrete 
character of bad feelings. This. kind of vileness, one may 
suppose, was not what Mr. Maritain meant. One would be 
hard put to explain the “pure delight, order, riches, tran- 
quillity and rapture, which the soul ought to savour” in this 
kind of evil. 

The areas which are to be defined by such a conception of 
poetic badness will be at higher levels of course much dis- 
puted. It is with no thought of expressing an opinion about 
the poetry of Shelley that I cite here another of Mr. Eliot’s 
delicate adjustments to the balance between poetry and doc- 
trine. In his essay on Shakespeare and Seneca he believed it 
was not the job of the poet to think. Yet in his Harvard 
lectures on The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism he 
finds himself, for something like a philosophic reason, unable 
to accept the poetry of Shelley. For there are some beliefs 
which are acceptable (in these obviously a poetry can be 


35Weldon Kees, in Kenyon Review, ii (Spring, 1940), 194. 
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grounded), others again which if not acceptable yet cor- 
respond so well to some large area of human experience that 
we may call them “tenable” (perhaps the Senecan stoicism 
and Lucretian atomism which he mentioned in his essay on 
Shakespeare) —but again others which are neither acceptable 
nor tenable. The poetry of Shelley, one would gather, is in- 
extricably wound up in beliefs of the third class. 

One of the faults which Plato found with poetry was” that 
in imitating the actions and feelings of men, poetry discovered 
the lack of unity in their lives, the strife and inconsistency. 
Recent schools of criticism, as we have said, have likewise 
noted the importance to poetry of the elements of variety and 
strife in human living and have seen the poem as a report 
made under tension or an ironically suspended judgment 
rather than a commitment to solutions. And this view would 
seem to put the poem clearly in the realm of the amoral or 
premoral. But again, recent criticism has noted with approval 
the Coleridgean doctrine of a resolution or reconciliation of 
opposites, a doctrine which may not read so well with the 
ironic. As Mr. J. C. Ransom has observed, elements are not 
reconciled merely by being got into the same poem. To the 
present writer it would seem that though poetry is inclusive, 
it is also exclusive in the sense that a poem has a presiding 
idea, attitude and coherence and thus at least a tendency to 
an assertion. As certain critics of a theological leaning have 
recently been saying, poetry, though it is not dogma and cannot 
take the place of dogma, yet finds in a frame of beliefs its 
“ultimate character” and “latent presuppositions.”” If it is 
possible, as it has been the main burden of this essay to insist, 
that a poem, even a great poem, may fall short of being 
moral—or to put it another way, if it is true that starting 
with the fixity of dogma we cannot hope to define the content 
of poems—it is yet true that poems as empirically discovered 


36Republic, x, 603. 
37Roy W. Battenhouse, “Theology and Literary Criticism,” The Journal of Bible 


and Religion, xiii (Feb., 1945), 21. 
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and tested do tend, within their limits and given the peculiar 
données Or presuppositions of each, to point toward the higher 
integration of dogma. The Christian critic, if he cares to insist 
to the full at all moments on his Christianity as well as on 
his critical discernment, may without doing violence to the 
jatter, follow the direction recently pointed out to the poet: 
“Christian dogma will aid the artist not by giving him a 
privileged and special subject-matter but rather by defining 
for him a perspective from which ‘full light’ can be had on all 
subject matters.” Perhaps it follows that in this light the 
greatest poems for the Christian will never be that kind, the 
great though immoral, which it has been our labor to describe. 
Antony and Cleopatra will not be so great as King Lear. The 
testimony of the critical tradition would seem to confirm this. 
The greatest poetry will be morally right, even though per- 
haps obscurely so, in groping confusions of will and knowledge 
—as Oedipus the King foreshadows Lear. All this is but the 
consistent capstone which completes but does not contradict 
the system of values in which poetic is distinguished from 
moral and both are understood in relation to the master ideas 
of evil as negation or not-being, a gap in order, and of good 
as positive, or being—in the natural order the designed com- 
plexity of what is most truly one or most has being.” 


38Roy W. Battenhouse, Joc. cit., p. 20. 

39“Without unity nothing could exist. To be is no other than to be one; the more 
unity a thing has, so much the more being does it possess” (St. Augustine, De Moribus 
Manichaeorum, Il, vi, 8). “Unless a thing be one it cannot be: abstract its principle 
of unity and it is no longer the thing we say it is” (Plotinus, Enneads, VI, ix, 1). 
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APPROACHES TO GRoupP UNDERSTANDING. Sixth Symposium of the Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy and Religion in Their Relation to the 
Democratic Way of Life, Inc. Edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein 
and R. M. Maclver. New York: Published by the Conference and 
Distributed by Harper & Brothers, 1947. Pp. xxv, 858. $5.00. 

Our EMERGENT CIVILIZATION. Edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen. (Vol. IV, 
Science of Culture Series.) New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947. 
Pp. x, 339. $4.50. 

In this time of deep, convulsive change in the spiritual, intellectual and 
social realms of life, when men are confused by the Babel of tongues, these 
two books are likely to find a welcome. For those who are troubled about 
“our world,” these incisive papers and essays may well become themes for 
meditation and serve as points about which to arrange disconnected thoughts 
into more fully delineatory patterns. 

These changing and tentative patterns are among the signs that we live 
in an age in which many men are seeking a new synthesis of the meaning 
and purpose of life. The emergence of a new economic structure has drawn 
the entire world into its compass and has brought the peoples of the world 
to a state of exigent interdependency. Intercultural incomprehensibility is 
manifest in various forms of out-group fears and rivalry. An atomizing 
specialization and a corrupting individualism have so isolated men in their 
private ‘‘rational” worlds that they have become unintelligible to one another. 

If such a synthesis is to take into account the full extent of diversity in 
human thought it must begin by clarifying its prime concept. For, if its 
objective is intergroup collaboration, it must be organized around an under- 
standing of the common element in all groups—man. If its further objective 
is to bring the peoples of the world into an ordered community under the 
reign of law, it must proceed from an analysis of the qualities of the founda- 
tion of all communities—man. It seems that at last this simple truth is 
sinking home. 

The conference turned its attention to one aspect of the problem, that 
of finding a modus vivendi. The essays in Our Emergent Civilization are 
focused upon the central issues, and these are not only provocative, but 
challenging. They are sparked by the conception of an eternal “revirescence” 
at work in mankind and exhibit an approach to agreement as to the nature, 
although not as to the destiny, of man. At their heart lie the problems of 
overcoming “the ipseity of modern man,” and of transforming the ideals 
of our heritage into ends, commensurate with the possibilities of the emerg- 
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ing order, that in them man may find a new faith in his potentialities and 
such objects of desire, that through his will the violence of our time may be 
transfigured in a creative activity. 


New York, N. Y. Etpon M. TA .tey. 


Unity AND DIFFERENCE IN AMERICAN Lire. A Series of Addresses and 
Discussions. Edited by R. M. MaclIver. New York and London: Harper 
& Brothers, distributors. Published by the Institute for Religious and 
Social Studies of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1947. 
Pp. 168. $2.00. 

These papers are grounded, for the most part, upon the purely secular 
conviction that science and industrial development, by giving man the poten- 
tials whereby to erase material scarcity as a factor in human conflict, have 
brought us to the opening of an era in which a better and more reasonable 
world may, at last, be attained. 

Now, since the remaining sources of conflict are ethnical or cultural (mainly 
religious), the problem is one of education and reorientation. It becomes, says 
Professor Maclver, the problem of creating the right attitudes. Rabbi Louis 
Finkelstein sets out three ways by which this may be achieved. Emphasis must 
be shifted (1) to the common interests of all groups, (2) to long-range 
views as to ends and objectives, and (3) to the spiritual aspects of life: 
knowledge, charity, and cultural creativeness. Here there are no problems of 
scarcity and hence no sources of conflict. 

It is the peoples of the United States that must lead the way for it is here 
that the material equipment lies at hand. Here, as Dr. Eli Ginzberg argues, 
the only necessary area of conflict is that of international trade. This will 
likely become a matter of planning under the control of the State and War 
Departments. Planning is, indeed, the key to the solution of the problem, 
for, according to Allan Nevins, we, in America, have passed into the Shadow 
Belt that James Bryce saw lying ahead of the golden age of “optimistic 
individualism”; and beyond lies that of the “cooperative community.” 

It is not, however, merely a matter of economic planning. We must, says 
Lawrence K. Frank, “endeavor to create new patterns for the conduct of 
human relationships” based ‘upon the value of the human personality. The 
conception of society must be eradicated for “social” planning “is essentially 
that of achieving order by orchestrating the widest diversities of individuality 
on the common theme of human needs and values.” But, if we extend the 
analogy, the individual takes his place in the community as a member of a 
group or section of a great orchestra. Therefore, Professor Maclver would 
argue, it is not merely a matter of producing the individual artist but of 
teaching the basic lessons of sectional teamwork. Group differences are the 
materials with which to build, not barriers to be torn down. 
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Probably the most vital of these is that of race relationships. While 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson scores the general stupidity of the attitude of the 
white peoples toward the “inferior peoples,” it is E. Franklin Frazier and 
W. H. Hamilton who demonstrate the immediacy of the whole question. 
Frazier, in possibly the best paper of the series, traces the development of 
conflict in regard to the Negro while Hamilton tells the story of the Negro’s 
failure to find justice in the Supreme Court. 

Against this background, the conflict of religious groups seems a matter 
of minor importance. This is largely a question, says Dr. R. W. Sockman, of 
learning to know the other people and what they believe. There is, of course, 
the problem of dogma, but if we approach each other in the spirit of humble 
hospitable brotherhood, then those dogmas, so essential to the cultivation of 
our personality as the member of a group, may, so to speak, be checked at 
the door when we seek the fraternal companionship of our fellow man. 

The way, as far as creating the right attitude is concerned, has been shown, 
asserts Clyde Miller, by the success of the “Springfield Plan.’ But education 
must be supplemented by actually putting the new principles of group coopera- 
tion into practice. Here, according to Edward L. Bernays, Big Business, the 
molder of the habits in American life, must lead the way. The best that the 
newspapers can hope to do, since, as Gerald W. Johnson asserts, they have 
been shown to be incapable of influencing public opinion, is steadily to fulfill 
their duty of letting the people know of the existence and nature of con- 
flicting opinions. 

New York, N.Y. Extpon M. TAL_Ley. 


FEDERALISM IN CENTRAL AND EAsTERN Europe. By Rudolf Schlesinger, 
Dr. Rer. Pol. New York: Oxford University Press, 1945. Pp. x, 533. 
$6.00. 

Dr. Schlesinger introduces himself in the Preface, dated December, 1944, 
as “an Austrian who has devoted much interest to the problems of the 
U. S.S. R.” He did not attempt to cover the whole of Central and Eastern 
Europe, but restricted himself to those countries in the political life of which 
he participated, or with the experience of which he has some acquaintance. 
Therefore, as he explains, he has no chapter on Yugoslavia, although, in 
his opinion, “that country seems to be most likely to provide the next suc- 
cessful experiment in federal organization.” ‘This compliment paid to Tito’s 
regime is very revealing indeed. 

The reader would rather regret that the most successful experiment, the 
Swiss one, has been entirely disregarded, except for a few casual references, 
for instance, in the first chapter, which is supposed to give “the historical 
background.” ‘That was hardly possible in ten pages, and, in general, Dr. 
Schlesinger is rather critical of “the still current historical approach to the 
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problem of federation,” while his own approach is chiefly economic and 
social, if not completely Marxist. He is equally critical of the “Anglo- 
Saxon tradition of federalism,” and any comparisons with the U. S. A. are 
made in a not too friendly spirit. 

All this is particularly evident in the two theoretical parts of the book: 
the first, an introduction largely based on German legal theory, and the last, 
Part VI, where Dr. Schlesinger’s rather vague conclusions end in a few very 
“realistic” remarks on power politics, which will dominate the world “for 
a long time to come.” 

Even more significant are the conclusions at which he had already arrived 
at the end of Part V, “International Federalism in Central and Eastern 
Europe.” The reader must be warned that this part of the book, which 
in a special chapter makes Hitler a “successor” of Count Coudenhove’s 
“Pan-European propaganda” (a statement eminently unfair to the dis- 
tinguished leader of the Pan-European movement), is itself nothing but 
propaganda in favor of a ‘‘new system,” strictly following the pattern of 
Soviet Russia’s foreign policy. The idea of a “Middle Bloc,” that is, of a 
federation of the smaller countries between Germany and Russia, is vio- 
lently attacked, and the division of Europe into two spheres of influence, 
British and Russian, defended as a “better prospect,” with joint Anglo- 
Soviet influence all over Europe as the only possible alternative. This is quite 
natural, since for Dr. Schlesinger, Britain and the U.S.S.R. are “funda- 
mental pillars” of European civilization, while the attitude of the nations of 
Central and Eastern Europe is badly misrepresented and the influence of 
the U.S.A. completely disregarded. All this has little to do with federation, 
which, as the author admits, would serve only “for very modest local pur- 
poses,” while “hegemonic features” are considered unavoidable. Even the 
bibliography of this part of the book is very poor, and on all these “problems 
of post-war planning” other books, as, for instance, Feliks Gross’s Cross- 
roads of Two Continents (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1945), give 
much more factual and objective information. 

This being said, it is only fair to recognize that the three remaining parts 
of Dr. Schlesinger’s volume are, indeed, very rich in information. And 
Part IJ, “Federalism in Modern Germany,” is also quite objective, although 
a historian might regret that it begins immediately with the 1848 Revolution, 
without any discussion of the antecedents of German federalism in the Holy 
Roman Empire and in the Bund after 1815. Particularly illuminating, 
however, is a comparison between Part III, dealing with “The Former 
Austrian Territories,” and Part IV, “Federalism in the U.S.S.R.,” which 
together constitute by far the larger half of the book. 

In the “Austrian” part, the Austrian author shows a really sympathetic 
understanding only in the final chapter on “Autonomist and Federalist Ten- 
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dencies in Czechoslovakia.” He is also in well-justified sympathy with the 
ideas of the Kremsier Constitution, drafted during the Revolution of 1848-49 
which here again is the starting point. In all that follows, the ‘“Austro- 
Marxist” conceptions and theories receive much more attention than any 
real reforms in the direction of federalism. ‘The author seems convinced 
in advance that nothing could be expected from “any Hapsburg,” and what 
he calls “ecclesiastical demagogy” is for him a mere synonym for ‘‘Hapsburg 
demagogy.” But he has even less patience with the Catholic forces in the 
Austrian Republic which replaced the Hapsburgs when social conservatism 
had made the dissolution of the monarchy inevitable. Here Monsignor 
Seipel and Dollfuss are, of course, the main villains, while the Nazis only 
“came to reap the harvest that Austrian fascism had sown.” 

After this dark picture of Austria, Soviet Russia is shown all in white, 
although a careful reader will be able to collect a lot of interesting material 
from the two long chapters on the development and practice of Red Fed- 
eralism. Well-chosen quotations from Lenin’s and Stalin’s works make it 
quite clear that for them federalism merely is “a transitional form to the 
complete unity of the toilers of all nations,” limited to “what the Party, con- 
trolling local and central government, considers suitable in the interests 
of the toiling masses.” All parts of the Federation must “naturally accept 
the fundamental Bolshevist views’ and the one-party system “remains a 
guarantee” that even the recently enlarged competences of the Union Re- 
publics “will be merely the national forms for a common content,’ accord- 
ing to the basic principle of the Soviet nationalities policy which “may have 
furthered Russification much more than did the tyrannous policy of Tsarism.” 
In one case only Dr. Schlesinger contradicts Stalin who, in his opinion, 
talks “nonsense” about the constitutional right to secede from the Soviet 
Union, although the dictator is fully aware “that the actual use of that 
right would be fought by the Soviet, and with good reason, as counter- 
revolutionary.” 

In a special chapter on “Local Opposition to Soviet Federalism,” the 
author replies to all critics of the system. All depends, he says, “on the evalua- 
tion of the forces against which oppressive methods are applied.” And 
using an only too well-known terminology, he simply calls all these forces 
of opposition reactionary, bourgeois, feudal, etc. Such people are, of course, 
shot as counterrevolutionary and “from the Communist point of view, quite 


justly.” But is not any oppression justified if considered exclusively from 


the point of view of the oppressor? 
In order to show how backward is the “traditional, historic’ nationalism 
of some of the countless non-Russian nationalities in the U.S.S.R., Dr. 


Schlesinger writes extensively about “right wing” Bashkirs or popular 


superstitions in Central Asia. But very little is said about the highly devel- 
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oped Ukrainians (only one unimportant article on Ukrainian nationalism is 
listed in the bibliography) and the tragic situation in the three “reconquered” 
Baltic Republics is dismissed in one paragraph which praises the Soviet sys- 
tem for having sacrificed there “part of its rigidity, and perhaps also part 
of its centralism”’! 

A full, impartial story of federal government, which E. A. Freeman 
started to write more than eighty years ago, but never completed, still remains 
to be written, and the experiments made in Central and Eastern Europe 
will prove an important part of such a study. Much of Dr. Schlesinger’s 
material will have to be used, many of his provocative statements will require 
a scholarly discussion, but the consequences of his one-sided approach will be 
a lesson how not to subordinate historical facts to partisan theories. 


Fordham University. O. HALECKI. 


Tue Concress OF VIENNA. A Study in Allied Unity: 1812-1822. By 
Harold George Nicolson. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1946. Pp. 
312. $4.00. 

This is a brilliantly written book. Nearly every page provokes a com- 
parison between the power contests and peace efforts in 1815, in 1919 and 
after 1945. The author divides his story into four acts. The first opens 
with the catastrophe of the grande armée in Russia in 1812. This act is 
dominated by the personality of Tsar Alexander I. In the second, the 
rise of Prussia and the Germanic peoples holds the stage. It is followed 
by Austria’s armed intervention with Metternich as the leading. performer. 
The long fourth act presents Napoleon’s two abdications and the splendid 
assembly of Europe’s statesmen in Vienna: here the author sees Talleyrand 
and Castlereagh in the dominant roles. An epilogue deals with Britain’s 
gradual return to isolation and the end of the great European alliance. 

So soon as ultimate victory of an alliance seems assured, remarks the 
author, the consciousness of separate interests tends to overshadow the sense 
of common purpose. In 1814 and 1815 the greatest obstacles endangering 
allied unity were the Polish and the Saxon questions. The Tsar wanted the 
restoration of a Polish state but in a form that would have made this nation 
a satellite of Russia. Prussia was to be compensated for the return of her 
Polish territory by the annexation of Saxony. Yet such an extension of 
Russian power to the West and the creation of a closed and predominant 
Prussian power in Germany’s East met the resistance of Austria. ‘These 
differences led to a temporary secret alliance between Austria, France and 
Great Britain. Talleyrand concluded from the principle of the balance of 
power which he redefined: “. . . to re-establish Poland in order to give it 
entirely to Russia . . . and to extend her frontiers to the Oder would 
mean ... great and imminent danger for Europe...” The Pitt-Castle- 
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reagh plan had provided a strengthening of Austria and Prussia as a balance 
against Russia but in this the rivalry between Austria and Prussia was not 
sufficiently considered. A- final solution was found by territorial compro- 
mises. The Allies overcame their crisis even before Napoleon’s sudden 
return to France united Europe once more in a common military action. 

The spirit of compromise and moderation guided the Allies also in solv- 
ing the remaining problems, particularly in the treatment allotted to the 
defeated France which had disturbed Europe’s peace for well-nigh a quarter 
of a century. The radical demands of the Prussian nationalists had very 
little effect. There was no “unconditional surrender.” The tenet of the 
“balance of power” prevented total solutions. France retained on the whole 
her frontiers of 1790 and soon she was accepted as an equal by the Great 
Powers. Even the personal fate of Napoleon and his intimate followers 
was mild. Russia and particularly Austria were not at all resolved, imme- 
diately after the allied victory, to dethrone him. Only his escape from the 
little kingdom of Elba given to him after his first abdication, and his attempt 
to regain his empire, brought him to St. Helena. At that time in Britain 
punishment of war criminals and collaborators such as Fouché was desired. 
But “the British people,” remarks the author, “are not by nature punitive 
and one or two judicial murders will suffice to glut their momentary clamour 
for personal retribution.” 

Harold Nicolson abstains from giving a general conclusion derived from 
the rich facts he offers in his book. He limits himself to occasional references 
to our present times. One of these personal commentaries of the author 
(p. 153) may be reproduced: “It would be an error .. . to imagine that 
the statesmen of 1814 were more cynical or selfish, more ignorant or unintel- 
ligent, than their successors of 1919 or 1946. ‘Their common aim was to 
secure the stability, and therefore the peace, of Europe; and, before indulging 
in irritation or contempt, it is salutary to reflect that they did in fact pre- 
vent a general European conflagration for a whole century of time.” 

Catholic University of America. PETER BERGER. 


THE Unitep States anp Russia. By Vera Micheles Dean. Cambridge, 

Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1947. Pp. xiv, 329. $3.00. 

This new book, by a diligent student of contemporary Russia, consists of 
two parts (though four appear in the table of contents). The first is devoted 
to a short but, in general, good survey of Russia’s land, people, political 
system and economic organization. Speaking of politics, the author is inclined 
to excuse the Communist coup d’état by asserting that, in 1917, Russia was 
not yet ready for democracy. It may be asked whether she will ever become 
so under the tyrannical rule of the Communists. 

The second part is a survey of the foreign policy of the Soviet, with special 
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emphasis on Russo-American relations. The author wants to be as impartial 
as possible and, in consequence, tries hard to find genuine aggressiveness 
not only in Russian, but also in American policy. The evil deeds of the 
Soviets in East Central Europe are once more excused by the alleged un- 
preparedness of the victims for genuine democracy. The author regrets that, 
everywhere, America supports the forces of reaction and suggests that, instead, 
liberals and socialists be supported; this is, however being done whenever 
possible (e.g., in France and Italy) and not being done where it is utterly 
infeasible because of the absence of a “third force” between Communism and 
thoughtless reaction (e.g., in Greece). Having established that Soviet economy 
is deficit economy and that, therefore, the Soviet Union is ‘a weak great 
nation,” the author concludes that war between it and the United States 
is not inevitable. She suggests that the two giants cooperate in the Danubian 
basin, but does not mention that no such cooperation could obtain because 
the Soviets have consistently declined any suggestion in that direction. 
The “suggested reading” attached to the volume is excellent. On the last 
page the rather lengthy list is condensed into a selection of sixteen volumes 
to be read by those who have only limited time at their disposal. 
Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


Huneary. The Unwilling Satellite. By John Flournoy Montgomery. New 

York: The Devin-Adair Company, 1947. Pp. vi, 281. $3.00. 

In the fateful days of August, 1939, during a conversation in London on 
the imminent war, Mr. Winston Churchill told me that he held the 
Hungarian nation in high esteem as it was the only nation in the Danubian 
Basin which for more than a thousand years, thanks to its political talent, 
had succeeded in maintaining its independent statehood. The Hungarian 
nation, badly mutilated after the first world war and left alone at the cross- 
roads of Central Europe, wedged in between two overwhelmingly strong and 
aggressive neighbors, was allowed no chance during the second world war 
to live up to her past tradition. Repeatedly invaded by Germany and then 
“liberated” by Soviet Russia, Hungary was forcibly deprived of her in- 
dependence and degraded to an “Unwilling Satellite.” This is the essence 
of Hungary’s recent history and this is the title which John Flournoy 
Montgomery has chosen for his book on Hungary. He describes her tribula- 
tions during the crucial period from 1933 to 1941 and includes firsthand 
information on contemporary Danubian history as viewed from Hungary 
where for eight years he represented President Roosevelt with the Hungarian 
government. 

John Flournoy Montgomery’s book is evidence of the fact that Budapest, 
neither German nor Slavic, and centrally situated on both banks of the 
Danube, “the European River,” is a good, if not the best, listening post for 
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unbiased observation of Central European affairs. Although not a professional 
diplomat, Mr. Montgomery was well qualified for his diplomatic job, as 
he started out with a completely open mind, and does not seem to have been 
handicapped even by the habitual American prejudices which sometimes 
prevent Americans abroad from understanding the psychology of foreign 
nations living under very different circumstances from the secure and 
prosperous life of the mighty American continent. Disregarding the propaganda 
slogans launched during the first world war against the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, and particularly against its central link, the Hungarian nation, 
Mr. Montgomery has approached the main problems of Hungary with an 
open mind. 

Perhaps the most characteristic of his statements is the one he makes in 
the Preface to his book: “‘... within a coalition there may be defenders of a 
bad cause along with defenders of a good one.” In friend and foe alike, 
Mr. Montgomery finds faults and good qualities. Political leaders are judged 
on their records and never by generalization. The opposite practice followed 
in peacemaking probably accounts for many mistakes committed during the 
wars of the twentieth century and led to the present dangerous situation. 
Mr. Montgomery is certainly no disciple of oversimplification. He knows that 
nothing is pure white or all black, but usually more or less gray, and mostly 
of a different shade. This approach to the problems of Hungary makes his 
book instructive and interesting reading, sometimes even dramatic and always 
impressive. It is the point of view of an American gentleman who is aware 
of his responsibilities and lives up to all expectations. He is the type of 
American who brings credit in foreign lands to his country and secures 
sympathy and respect for America. 

The description of conditions in Hungary during his stay there sheds new 
light on the desperate struggle which a small but proud nation, used to better 
days, had to put up against adversity, poverty and degradation. The choice 
for Hungary’s leaders always lay between honor and fear, and finally the 
latter had to triumph as no aid from the West ever reached Hungary during 
the entire period. But Hungary held out longest against the dictatorial tide, 
and by doing so, provoked the wrath of Hitler which on October 15, 1944, 
wiped out the last remnants of Hungarian resistance and dragged Regent 
Horthy into captivity. The firsthand information which Mr. Montgomery 
gives on the Regent and on leading Hungarian statesmen like Mr. de Kanya, 
Mr. de Kallay and others, is certainly not to their discredit. They were 
champions of Western civilization and carried on the hopeless fight with 
determination and intelligence. They also had a clear view of what Hungary 
and the world had to expect if Russian influence was allowed to extend 
over Central Europe. “Had we listened to Hungarian statesmen, we should 
perhaps have been able to limit Stalin’s triumph in the hour of Hitler’s fall.” 
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Hungary, the Unwilling Satellite is a rich source of new material for 
students of Central European affairs and will be of true interest in these 
troubled days also to the average American reader who has kept his sympathy 


for the underdog and wishes to keep the rules of fair play. 
New York, N.Y. Tispor ECKHARDT. 


THE New Stavery. By Hoffman Nickerson. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 

& Co., Inc., 1947, Pp. xi, 271. $3.50. 

The main purpose of this book is to prove the fact that the Russian Soviet 
system of government has produced a slave state in which millions of native 
and foreign peoples are made forced laborers living under conditions of 
inhuman cruelty. Around this central theme the author builds a frame of 
historical precedents, modern ‘perils in other systems and a plea for salutary 
precautions. 

Anyone well versed in the theories and principles of Communism might 
well have predicted its tragic effects as they are portrayed by Mr. Nickerson, 
but his method of establishing the truth about Communism is better calculated 
to impress those for whom seeing is believing. He goes to the witnesses, 
whose articulate number, by the way, is constantly increasing, and lets them 
tell what they have seen and heard. Selecting from the long list of published 
testimonials the best of those that refer to the subject, he establishes their 
general credibility and then proceeds systematically to arrange the facts 
revealed in an orderly sequence of chapters. This is the real originality of the 
book: the accumulated and digested testimony of what has already been stated 
in widely disparate form and manner. 

In summary form the evidence portrays a ghastly spectacle. There exists in 
Russia a vast chain of labor concentration camps watched over by armed 
guards; their number of prisoners cannot be accurately determined but must 
be very great since some estimate it as high as twenty million. These slaves 
are recruited by periodical raids on the population by arrest on some charge, 
usually false, it seems, against the welfare of the state; the means of intimida- 
tion used in some cases to effect a ‘confession’ are both physical and mental. 
Life in the camps is subhuman and parallels all we have read in the press 
about the Nazi concentration camps, especially in the case of the slaves who 
have been acquired by deportation from occupied countries. The cruelties 
may vary from camp to camp as they did in Germany, but the general pattern of 
brutality, immorality, degradation and misery are portrayed as common 
enough. The effect of all this is naturally a prevalence of sickness and death; 
all types of diseases may develop while the inadequate organization of health 
conditions means a very high rate of mortality. Whatever means the govern- 
ment has taken to remedy the conditions, they do not seem to have been 
effective. The details of this grim picture as they are repeated by the author 
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may not make cheerful reading, but they should help to convince the reader 
that we should attack the root problems of the masses, whose wrong solutions 
in Russia and the dictator countries are exposed by Mr. Nickerson, with a 
serious and effective application of solid Christian ethics in our social order. 
Weston College, Mass. James L. Monks. 
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THE LiFe oF JAMEs RoosEveLT BayLey: First Bishop of Newark and 
Eighth Archbishop of Baltimore, 1814-1877. By Sister M. Hildegarde 
Yeager, C.S.C. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1947. Pp. xi, 512. $4.50. 

A little pride must have been mingled with much perplexity in the minds 
of all good Anglicans when, still startled by the sight of a former Anglican 
clergyman occupying the primatial see of the Catholic Church in England, 
they were treated, in 1872, to a duplication of the feat in the United States. 
It is somewhat regrettable that, though both Manning and Bayley were 
present at the Vatican Council, the two men whose careers were so similar 
apparently did not meet. It would have been an interesting encounter— 
especially since on the burning question Bayley was with the defeated 
minority—but there is little doubt that Manning would have carried off the 
honors. The Englishman was unquestionably the greater figure; but the 
American has made no small contribution to the Church which became the 
life of both. 

James Roosevelt Bayley added luster to the reputations of several families 
not unknown to American history. Though he did not live to see his family 
produce Presidents of the United States, he would still have had greater 
pride in calling Elizabeth Ann Bayley Seton his aunt. Ordained a minister 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church, he became a Catholic in 1842. The 
author is of the opinion that the Tractarian movement had little to do with 
his conversion, though it was then agitating American as well as English 
Anglicans. After travels and studies in Europe, he was ordained priest by 
Bishop Hughes in New York in 1844, and appointed Vice President of St. 
John’s College, now Fordham University, soon after. A few years later, 
he relinquished that post to become secretary to Hughes. This position he 
held until his elevation to the newly created see of Newark in 1853. After 
twenty years as Bishop of Newark, he was promoted to the see of Baltimore, 
an office he occupied until his death in 1877. 

The present volume, a doctoral dissertation, is the result of much tedious 
delving into archives. The work has not been without its rewards, since it 
illumines the history of the Church during the middle half of the nineteenth 
century. Unquestionably, it will be the standard biography of Bayley for 
some time to come. 


New York, N.Y. Francis X, CURRAN. 
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Humanist As Hero. The Life of Sir Thomas More. By Theodore Maynard. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. x, 261. $3.00. 

THE CorRESPONDENCE OF SiR THOMAS More. Edited by Elizabeth Frances 

Rogers. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. xxiv, 584. $7.50. 
Moreana, 1478-1945. A Preliminary Check List of Material by and about 

Saint Thomas More. By Frank Sullivan and M. P. Sullivan. Kansas City, 

Mo.: Rockhurst College, 1946. Pp. 267. 

St. Thomas More has always been a hero to his biographers, and his treat- 
ment at the hands of Theodore Maynard is no exception. Dr. Maynard sits 
down as though with a group of friends to remember familiar things about 
a man whose spirit has never died. The expected treatment is given the major 
incidents of his life—his education, his tasks as a lawyer and polemicist, his 
position as father of a family and counselor to a king, his triumphant ex- 
pression of conviction and his martyrdom. The approach is that of a great 
admirer, who wishes by re-emphasis to keep the well-known alive, who quotes 
the expected letters and passages from the English works, and repeats the 
best of the anecdotes which have been created in his name. The tone of voice 
and the enthusiasm in the telling are new. As a character within a biography, 
More assumes true stature in this fond recollection; his full heroism is 
particularly striking in the second half of the book, after More enters the 
full-time service of Henry VIII. Most successful are the chapters on his 
family life—the intellectual and spiritual discipline which prevailed at Chelsea, 
where the children were “beaten with a peacock’s feather”; on Dame Alice— 
generally far too sternly berated by most commentators, but shown here as a 
woman of common sense, earthy wisdom, and great devotion, in spite of 
admitted shortcomings; and on the final farcical trial which was an insult to 
all law, human and divine. 

As a popular biography of ‘‘England’s greatest historical character,” 
Humanist as Hero deserves success. As a serious study of More’s intellectual 
achievement, it falls far short of the almost definitive work by R. W. 
Chambers. Dr. Maynard’s biography is a series of personal interpretations of 
the stream of writing on More from Harpsfield and Roper to Hollis and 
Sargent, with direct reliance on a few of More’s own works. Chambers 
relied much more heavily on contemporary historical and social sources, as 
well as on the corpus of More’s work and the writings of sixteenth-century 
humanists. Both the social and the critical are treated here with casualness. 
The scholarly reader finds nothing of the turmoil of the times, as made evident, 
for example, in Helen C. White’s study of social reforms. There is little 
attempt to delve deeply into what More said in his own works; the Dialogue 
of Comfort is well interpreted, but Utopia fares badly, and most of the other 
great writings are used only for small illustration. The volume has an 
unfortunate title: More is clearly a hero, but he does not appear as a humanist. 
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This movement is not shown in its European or English vitality; its leaders 
are scarcely mentioned ; there are only seven brief page references to the topic 
in the Index. 

More than fifteen years of devoted scholarship served as preparation for 
the magnificent collection of More’s letters now gathered and arranged by 
Professor Elizabeth Rogers. Most have been in print before, but in many 
scattered volumes; they are now arranged in chronological order, after 
careful study of the dating problem, and annotated biographically, critically, 
and textually. Although many were lost during the turmoil of the sixteenth 
century, enough have been saved to allow an effective picture of More’s 
political duties, his wide circle of friends, his closeness to his family, his 
position as a layman defending theological truth, and his courage during his 
trial and subsequent imprisonment. His many-sidedness is shown brilliantly 
in the more than 160 letters, in Latin and in English, reproduced in this 
collection; brief reference is made to some fifty others, to and from Erasmus, 
which are elsewhere in print. The collection, handsomely printed, is an 
absolute essential to the library—personal or institutional—of all who are 
concerned with the period of the Reformation. One sample of More’s style, 
which reveals the ardor of his defending voice, his love of the Fathers of the 
Church, and his anger toward impostors, may be taken from his long 1532 
letter to John Frith: 

If euery man that can fynd out a new fonde fantasye vpon a texte of Holy 
Scrypture, may haue hys owne mynd taken, and hys owne exposition byleued, agaynste 
the exposicions of the old holy cunnying doctours and sayntes; than may ye surely 
se that none article of the Christen fayth can stand and endure long. For as holy 
saynte Hierom sayth of hym selfe, if the exposition of other interpretours and the 
consente of the commune Catholyque Church, were of no more strengthe, but that 
euery new man myght be byleucd tiat coulde bryng some textes of Scrypture for 
hym expouned as it pleased hym selfe, than could I, sayth thys holy man, brynge 
vp a new secte also, and saye by Scripture that no man were a trew Christen man 
nor a membre of the Church that kepeth two cotes. And in good fayth if that way 
were allowed, I were able my selfe to fynde out fyften newe sectes in one fore 
none, that shulde haue as moche probable holde of Scripture as thys heresy hathe. 
Agaynste which, beside the comon fayth of all Catholyque Christen regyons, the 
expositions of the holy doctors and saintes be clere agaynst thys yonge mannes 
mynd in thys matter, as whole as agaynst any heresy that euer was hytherto herd of. 

As a “preliminary” gathering together of bibliographical tools for the 
further study of More, the phototype check list by Frank and Majie Sullivan 
is worth owning. It will take some time to make the list complete, and to 
iron out some of the kinks which mar its complete serviceability. For what 
has been gathered together in this alphabetical tabulation, students of the 
period will be grateful. For a final version, however, an index is essential, 
particularly to the editors of editions, and with a full cross-reference to studies 
on each of More’s works, The single alphabet is not helpful in running down 
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all the material on the Utopia, nor in locating information as to More’s 
association with Budé, Busleiden, or Tunstall. A number of the references 
are far too cryptic, except for the experienced librarian; others (like “Sixteenth 
Century Scribe”) are too tantalizing. These observations are not made 
carpingly, but in response to a request for suggestions; the amount of “other 
people’s errors” that have already been corrected in the check list is amazing. 
Tuckahoe, N.Y. JaMEs Epwarp Tosin. 


Mopern CuHrIsTIAN REVOLUTIONARIES. Edited by Donald Attwater. 

New York: The Devin-Adair Co., 1947. Pp. xiii, 390. $4.00. 

An early nineteenth-century Dane; a missionary to India and associate 
of Gandhi and Tagore; a Fleet Street journalist and essayist; a worker 
in stone and wood and type; a Russian philosopher exiled by the Revolution— 
what can these men have had in common that they should be brought together 
in this volume? ‘The editor, Donald Attwater, forestalls this question by 
noting the qualities that belong to revolutionaries’ who are both modern 
and Christian. Like the cognate word “radical,” “revolutionary” needs 
to be reclaimed from those who employ it as a term of abuse as well as from 
those who glory in it in a narrow sense invariably connoting physical vio- 
lence. Often, revolutionaries in this more restricted sense are only the 
ultimate heirs of social processes which they bring to culmination rather 
than supplant in favor of a society inspired by genuinely new principles and 
policies. A true revolution cannot be effected without radical criticism of 
accepted values and institutions and of the implications which follow from 
them. Totalitarianism is too consequential a development of the existing 
conception of culture and the state to qualify as a thoroughgoing revolution 
of mind and organization. 

What bound together Kierkegaard, C. F. Andrews, Chesterton, Eric Gill 
and Berdyaev was a fundamental dissatisfaction with the assumptions of 
our civilization, together with a positive vision of how to make all things 
new. They were unable to fit easily into the accepted scheme precisely 
because they had meditated sufficiently upon Christian truths to see their 
incompatibility with our prevailing mode of living. Hence they were forced 
to take a revolutionary attitude toward our age as a consequence of their 
Christianity rather than in spite of it. The purpose of these studies is 
to examine the factors in the lives and convictions of these five men which 
can guide and inspire others in the work of reconstruction. The anatomy 
of Christian revolution can be discerned more readily in its individual 
embodiments than in a purely generalized and impersonal analysis. In the 
original English edition, each essay was issued as a separate booklet in a 
series. The authors of the individual studies have some special competence 
of scholarship and/or friendship in regard to their subjects. 
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The least theoretical account is Nichol Macnichol’s sketch of the efforts of 
C. F. Andrews to bring about friendship between Britain and India. Andrews 
had a genius for making friends with people of other races and for entering 
imaginatively into their situation and aspirations. A strong personal love 
for Christ seems to have sustained and illumined him at all times, yet he 
renounced the Anglican ministry and looked for India’s spiritual salvation 
in a regenerated Hinduism. The author does not successfully justify 
Andrews’ inclusion in this company. A study of his relations with the leaders 
in new India does prove helpful in understanding the problems to be faced 
after the British withdrawal. His observations on the excesses of Indian 
nationalism and the conflicts between Hindu and Moslem are sharply 
relevant to the present unrest in this troubled land. Yet Andrews had 
little advice to offer concerning the spread of Christianity in India. He 
shuddered at hearing the Athanasian Creed on the lips of native students 
and succeeded in relieving them of this “grim recital.” 

G. K. Chesterton is presented here in a lively essay by a younger writer, 
F. A. Lea. His thesis (one which more recently has been developed by 
other students of G.K.C.) is that Chesterton’s ultimate worth lies in the 
intellectual realm, in the informal but consistently applied philosophy which 
lies behind his paradoxes and his poetry. It is unfortunate that in his 
handling of this central point Lea fails to trace through the various stages of 
Chesterton’s development. Instead, he hastens to label Chesterton’s con- 
version to Catholicism an unjustified step and a great error which ham- 
pered his philosophy. But it would be impossible to show that Chesterton 
“never seriously admitted the possibility of an anthropology that repudiated 
the supernatural and was yet complete” (p. 102), in view of the very serious 
examination and rejection of this hypothesis constantly implied in the refer- 
ences to childlike wonder and the need for completion through a gift. At 
the time of writing, Lea was still moving within the ambit of J. Middle- 
ton Murry’s religious pantheism, a position from which he has since 
extricated himself. His contribution suffers from an attempt to measure 
Chesterton’s performance by the standards set by Murry. At every point, 
the subject matter bursts through this too narrowly conceived limit. 

To my mind, the figure and ideals of Eric Gill are conveyed most com- 
pletely and vividly of all. Attwater’s success is due partly to his intimacy 
and complete personal sympathy with his friend’s aims, although this does 
not rob him of critical independence on certain issues. More important, per- 
haps, is the adaptability of Gill’s thought to condensation within a seventy- 
page limit. He concentrated upon a few basic truths, expressed himself in 
simple, ordinary language, and was not afraid to admit and respect his 
limitations. Hence it is possible to give an accurate and engaging summary 
of his standpoint which should send readers directly back to Gill’s own wise 
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and strenuous books. His remarks (pp. 196, 198) about England’s nation- 
alization and the tasks of the peacemakers might have been written with 
today’s headlines in mind. On the former topic, he observes: “No distribu- 
tion of property or nationalization of the means of production, distribution 
and exchange will produce Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant land 
if the earthly paradise have no City of God for its model.” 

The two Christian philosophers here represented are the Danish Lutheran, 
Séren Kierkegaard, and the Russian Orthodox, Nicholas Berdyaev, dis- 
cussed respectively by M. Chaning-Pearce and Evgueny Lampert. Inevitably, 
their more subtle and difficult conceptions suffer somewhat from the brevity 
of exposition required in this project. Berdyaev fares better than his prede- 
cessor. His philosophy is marshaled around the leading notions of God-man- 
hood, freedom, personality and evil. Its revolutionary implications are indi- 
cated in his critique of technology, capitalism and communism. Many sur- 
prising similarities appear between Berdyaev’s social views and those of 
the English Catholics, Chesterton and Gill. A comparative study also 
reveals the omnipresence of Kierkegaardian themes. Chaning-Pearce (whose 
understanding of Kierkegaard was exhibited more at length in an earlier 
work, The Terrible Crystal), performs the valuable service of analyzing in 
detail the meaning of “existential thinking.” But he fails to respect certain 
chronological and theoretical qualifications which should be placed upon 
all quotations taken from Kierkegaard’s writings. For this reason, he offers 
only a counterassertion against the claim that Kierkegaard was an extreme 


individualist without any appreciation of the community. Thus the full 
sense in which Kierkegaard was a revolutionary will elude the reader of this 


essay. 
The modern Christian revolutionary emerges here as a person having 
the courage to call in question what we all take for granted today. Funda- 
mentally, his dissatisfaction with secular society and with otiose churchmen 
arises from a concern about the true relation between man and God. The 
central revision must take place, he believes, in the spiritual and religious 
order. What is at stake is not only God’s honor but man’s personality. This 
personality is threatened in its freedom and integrity by individualism and 
collectivism, by the slavery of the machine, war and the false security of 
the bourgeois mind in matters spiritual as well as temporal. He is certain 
that as persons we must freely turn to God in our sinfulness, tragedy and 
creaturely longing for innocent joy and beauty and love. In Christ and 
His Cross is our one hope, a hope that includes our need for fellowship with 
other men and a confident use of the good things of time. He does not offer 
this hope as a ready-made blueprint but as the unfailing wellspring and spur 
for dedicated lives in, the contemporary world. 
St. Louis University. James COLLINS. 
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Franz Karka: A Biography. By Max Brod. Translated from the Ger- 
man by G. Humphreys Roberts. New York: Schocken Books, Inc., 1947. 
Pp. 256. $3.00. 

Max Brod’s life of Kafka is here presented in excellent English translation 
for the first time following its appearance in German in 1937. Kafka’s 
life does not admit of offhand discussion, for in it many of the ferments 
acting on men’s lives today work at a depth and with a vigor which pro- 
duced in Kafka’s narratives some of the most significant art of our time. 
Kafka died in Prague in 1924 at the age of forty-one. His world had been 
simultaneously Jewish, Czech, and German, but Kafka seems to have been 
above the political tensions which the tragedies of the past few years of 
war have revealed in his milieu. Yet there were other tensions aplenty. 
The conflict between the drives at work in the artist and the mentality 
imposed by his employment in a semigovernmental insurance institute (where 
he did his work carefully and well) combined with other crucial conflicts to 
impress themselves on Kafka as painful and taxing realities. 

Little wonder that in this maelstrom of opposed currents Kafka becomes 
the great modern portrayer of man struggling against the inconclusiveness of 
(mortal) life, or even that this ordinarily light-hearted and rather playful 
young man found himself at least once tempted to suicide. 

The crises in Kafka’s life were experienced with such appalling thorough- 
ness and in such ultimate terms that in all of them the religious issue is 
never far from the surface. Brod, like Kafka himself, is well aware of this 
fact and discusses it at some length. The religious issue, in fact, assumes 
a very significant shape. Kafka was to some extent betrayed by the calcu- 
latingly impersonal laboratory manner of expression stipulated by many as 
a condition of their approach to God—the manner of expression which, 
opposed to the highly personalistic approach to God essential to both the Old 
and New Testament, benignly outlaws thinking, or at least speaking, in 
terms of my God and makes of God only a sort of theorem. 

The implication slyly enough conveyed by this often pretentious and 
always bogus “objectivity”—which, by no means exclusively modern, can be 
seen as a radical and lamentable deficiency in even an Aristotle’s cast of mind— 
is that there can never be any question of our turning to God as beings need- 
ing some special and direct action of His on our individual lives. Yet, if all 
finite reality is inconclusive, intellectually and otherwise, as Kafka was not 
afraid to intimate, and if God’s Being is transcendent, as Kafka was acutely 
aware that It is, there is no use pretending we do not stand in need of such 
action or that we can do anything really relevant to help ourselves. Our 
whole being is simply a being which manifests a need for God’s intervening, 
for His special help in the here and now. And without a personal God, all 
question of real intervention, of personal initiative on God’s part, is mean- 


ingless. 
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Everything in Kafka’s life proved evidence for the hopelessness of man’s 
case without God’s special and direct succor. The fact that there remained 
engrafted in him inhibitions against grappling with his problems explicitly in 
terms of God’s personal and fatherly interest in His creature undoubtedly 
constituted for Kafka the greatest tension of all. 

St. Mary’s College, Kansas. WaAL_TER J. ONG. 


Gov’s Ampassapress. St. Bridget of Sweden. By Helen M. D. Redpath. 
Milwaukee:* The Bruce Publishing Company, 1947. Pp. 216. $3.00. 
In the year 1375 Katharine Ulfsdotter, widow of Edgar von Kyren, 

arrived in Rome from Sweden. She had come to negotiate for the canoniza- 

tion of her own mother. A quarter of a century before, Bridget had made 
the same journey for a very different purpose, taking ship to Stralsund, then 
riding overland through Germany and Italy. Did Katharine also follow 
that route? What was in the daughter’s mind as she jogged over the rough 
roads of Europe? Had it occurred to her that she too would some day be 

a Swedish saint? Did she know that her purpose in life was to serve the 

servant of God who was her mother and that now her work was almost 

done? This final trip to Rome, the return, nine months in her native land— 
then she too would be dead. 

Meanwhile, Bridget’s bones lay at Vadstena in the monastery which she 
had founded. In seventy years she had accomplished enough for half a 
dozen lives. She had borne and raised eight children. At the Swedish 
court, as Lady-in-waiting to the Queen, she had unwittingly become the 
King’s most powerful adviser. After the death of her husband, thence- 
forth known as Blessed Ulf, she had lived among the Cistercian monks until 
her revelations commanded her to leave. At that time began her double 
mission for God: the founding of the first monastery of Brigettines; and 
the lifelong task of warning corrupt kings and prelates, Popes and princes 
of the consequences of their evil ways. It was not Bridget’s happy destiny to 
live a contemplative in her own convent. In fact, it was never her privi- 
lege to make any choice save that first one of submission to God’s will. 

Nearly three hundred years after her death, Gustavus Vasa ordered all 
Catholics to leave Sweden. Legend says that when the nuns of Vadstena 
sailed across Lake Vetter on their way to exile, the bells of the empty mona- 
stery pealed a farewell. The nun’s cloister is now used as a hospital for 
the insane, Lutheran services are held in the monastic church, and the 
home of the monks will soon become a museum. ° 

Today the only existing house which stems from St. Bridget’s original 
monastery is Syon Abbey in England. Here, a short time ago, a Brigettine 
nun set herself to writing the life of her great foundress. God’s Ambassa- 
dress is the first comprehensive English biography of the saint. It is based 
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primarily on the process of her canonization, recently edited and published 
by Dr. Isak Collijn, Librarian of the Royal Library, Stockholm. 

Clearly the author has written with no desire to achieve literary distinc- 
tion for herself. She wishes only to share with others her good friend St. 
Bridget. ‘Therefore, this little volume, with its full appendices and unob- 
trusive footnotes, has a quiet dignity that defies classification. It is neither 
sentimental nor melodramatic, although the material might easily have been 
thus misused. It is written with a scholarship which can at will re-create 
the whole background of fourteenth-century Europe, but which more often 
prefers to curb the artist’s touch, that St. Bridget herself may pass before 
her audience without any artificial heightening of footlights. For most 
authors, self-effacement is a difficult task. But the author of this book has 
achieved it so well that one is reminded of the words of St. John the Baptist 
when he said of Our Lord: “He must increase; but I must decrease.” 

Marymount College. HELENE MaGaret. 


Marcery Kempe: GENIUS AND MystTIc. By Katharine Cholmeley. 
London, New York, and Toronto: Longmans, Green & Co., 1947. 
Pp. xiii, 118. $2.00. 

The Early English Text Society edition of The Book of Margery Kempe 
appeared six years ago, and we are still waiting for the promised second 
volume, which is to be a study of the relations of Margery’s thought to the 
mystical literature of her age. The professional student of religious his- 
tory, or of late medieval literature in general, will find little in Miss Chol- 
meley’s book to stay his appetite until that work appears. But no reader 
can deny that this modest little volume is a pleasant and graceful introduc- 
tion to a fascinating writer, a Lynn housewife and mystic whose auto- 
biography, probably the first real autobiography in our language, was made 
generally available less than a dozen years ago. Miss Cholmeley’s enthusiasm 
for her subject is thoroughly justified for the most part, but not all readers 
will agree that Margery as a literary artist deserves all of the encomiums 
bestowed upon her. Few will feel that “she has a far wider range than 
that of Chaucer,” or even that “she has a far wider range than Langland.” 
There can be no question of the value of Margery’s book in pointing up 
the everyday life of fifteenth-century Europe, but surely there might have 
been some reference to the Paston Letters to indicate that Margery’s con- 
tribution in this respect is not altogether unparalleled. 

Miss Cholmeley has many penetrating things to say about the usefulness 
of Margery’s autobiography in combating notions that are widely entertained 
concerning the low state of religion in the late Middle Ages. The effective- 
ness of these remarks, however, is to some extent impaired by the jaunti- 
ness with which certain historical problems are handled. She points out, for 
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example, that in Margery’s book we hear nothing about the alleged friction 
and jealousy between the friars and the parish priests, intimating, of course, 
that historians have exaggerated the conflict. But the quarrels of the 
friars and the parish clergy are so well authenticated by a host of other 
documents as to make Margery’s ignoring of the situation a very special 
problem rather than valid grounds for Miss Cholmeley’s controverting the 
established view. 

There will unquestionably be much more profound and much more 
informative work done on Margery Kempe. ‘The unprofessional reader 
will still find this unpretentious little study valuable and attractive. It 
would be unfair to criticize it for not being what it never attempted to be. 

Yale University. GroveER CRONIN, JR. 


EDUCATION 


Tue First FirreeN YEARS OF THE COLLEGE OF St. ScHovastica. A Report 
on the Effectiveness of Catholic Education for Women. With an In- 
troduction by W. E. Peik, University of Minnesota. (A Fordham Univer- 
sity Press Book.) New York: The Declan X. McMullen Company, Inc., 
1947. Pp. xii, 184. $2.50. 
Father Laurence J. O’Connell observed in Are Catholic Schools Progres- 

sive? that “...the effects of an educational program are often judged 

best some years after that program has exercised its immediate influence.” 

This is precisely what the faculty at St. Scholastica’s Benedictine liberal arts 

college for women in Duluth, Minnesota, has done, with interesting results. 

The investigation had a dual purpose: to determine if the college had achieved, 

or helped its students to realize, the goals, both general and specific, which 

were deemed desirable, and, if its program was functionally adequate in the 
light of the students’ post-college life experiences. This type of curriculum 
evaluation has already been made at such institutions as Stephens College, 

General College, in the University of Minnesota, and the Mount Pleasant 

Teachers College in Michigan. However, the St. Scholastica study is unique, 

since it is a pioneer in the field of Catholic college self-criticism, and should 

serve to encourage other church-affiliated institutions to undertake similar 
projects. 

The St. Scholastica study grew out of an investigation concerning the 
preparation of teachers in liberal arts colleges, sponsored by the North Central 
Association, which was expanded to include all graduates of the institution. 
A questionnaire was used to secure the necessary information, since the 
alumnae were scattered widely. This questionnaire was the result of careful 
research by faculty committees, and covered seven major life areas: home and 
family life, work, religion, physical and mental health, guidance, socio- 
economic activities, and cultural interests. 
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Since St. Scholastica’s is one of the best types of Catholic liberal arts 
colleges for women, the findings should prove of interest to hundreds of 
similar institutions throughout the United States. In such schools, religion is 
the core of the curriculum, and the entire program is pointed toward an 
integration of the supernatural and natural in the student’s living. While the 
investigating faculty recognized the difficulty of measuring the intangibles 
connected with the realization of this purpose, it was of the opinion that 
questions concerning religious practices would serve as a workable index. 
Their findings should be encouraging, for the most part, to other Catholic 
women’s colleges. However, the survey revealed some weak spots, notably in 
the transfer of ethical principles to life situations. Die-hards of the undiluted, 
“liberal arts tradition” will be dismayed to read, “For most college students, 
one prime objective of their study is preparation for a job after college.” 
Homemaking and teaching led the field of occupational choices. This cor- 
responds with the conclusions of President James Madison Wood of Stephens 
College that “...If 72 per cent of all women are to assume homemaking 
responsibilities, education designed for women must take tull and complete 
cognizance of the problems to be faced in homemaking, problems of emotional 
adjustment, problems of home budgeting, problems of child rearing, problems 
of home and community relationships” (Christian Science Monitor, April 5, 
1946). Stephens College pioneered in providing instruction and training that 
women could use in the home or in their careers, along with the regular 
liberal arts courses. Hence, St. Scholastica’s faculty recommended a curriculum 
revision with greater emphasis upon understandings and skills in the areas 
of child psychology and family relations. The weakest point was found to 
be in the civic participation of alumnae, and lack of understanding and 
convictions with regard to certain social and political issues. While a survey 
of all women’s liberal arts colleges might prove that St. Scholasticans do not 
rank lower than the average college graduate in this respect, the need for 
improvement in this area is urgent. One of the greatest hopes of the advocates 
of extended higher education for women was that “educated women will 
participate increasingly in activities that have a direct bearing on the richness 
and stability of our culture” (Helen Hosp in the Journal of the A.A.U.W.). 

It would be interesting to read a report on the curriculum revisions which 
were finally made at Sc. Scholastica’s as a result of this investigation. The 
area of greatest weakness in the St. Scholastica program was the failure to 
translate its philosophy into specific and concrete terms which would facilitate 
the transfer of approved ideals, attitudes, habits, knowledge, and skills to 
life situations. Hence a broader reorganization than merely that of curriculum 
was indicated. Methods and procedures would have to be re-examined in 
the light of general and particular goals, since modern experimental psychology 
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has shown that we must “teach for transfer.” Furthermore, the faculty con- 
templated an extension in counseling and guidance facilities to insure the 
optimum development of all the potentialities of the individual student. 
The various findings concerning the alumnae might have been presented more 
vividly if graphs, or pictorial diagrams, had supplemented the verbal reports. 
The chief value of this study is that it may serve as a guide for other church- 
affiliated liberal arts colleges, both for men and women. A large-scale study 
of such institutions might provide useful comparative norms. And, lastly, the 
higher education of women is of greater importance today than previously 
when greater attention was centered upon it. This is true not only because 
of the influence exerted through the traditional role of woman as homemaker 
and teacher but as a powerful factor in the national economy. Statistics reveal 
that women today control about 40 per cent of the nation’s wealth, receive 
65 per cent of inheritances, and account for about 85 per cent of family 
spending. 
New York, N.Y. HELEN C. LAHEY. 


A History oF Boston Co.vuece. By David R. Dunigan, S.J. Milwaukee: 

Bruce Publishing Company, 1947. Pp. xviii, 362. $6.00. 

Father Dunigan has done a thorough job in his monumental history of 
Boston College. That he has delved deep and made good use of all possible 
sources is evident from the copious references to diaries, newspapers, archives, 
provincial, local and general, as well as abundant quotations from letters, 
magazine articles, books and encyclopedias. The author’s task was a difficult 
one, too, since he is the first to plough a virginal field as far as a comprehensive 
account of the Jesuit institution in Boston was concerned. He has rescued 
from the limbo of forgotten heroes the men and names who have made possible 
the magnificent structure on Chestnut Hill’s heights. No longer will the 
names McElroy, Bapst, Fulton be associated in the minds of the hearers 
merely with debating societies or the incident of a tarring and feathering 
at Ellsworth, Maine. To all who read of the part they had in the rearing 
of Boston College, as builders, directors and guides of her intellectual 
standards the picture will be more complete and satisfying. 

The make-up of the book has many pleasant features. The print is easy 
on the eye, large, not crowded from page to page. The division of the chapters 
into paragraph headings throughout the work is a relief to the reader. The 
photographs are well chosen to give one a visual picture of the structural and 
intellectual growth of the college. An adequate Index enables one easily to 
retrace his steps’in checking up references. 

To this reviewer the first sixteen chapters proved the most interesting 
part of the story. Perhaps it was due to the novelties of’ the period, or the 
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financial struggles or the battles waged against bigotry in that period. By 
comparison with these the latter chapters seemed to lag somewhat or appear 
to be too statistical. The author’s best presentation was the historic Brosnahan- 
Dr. Eliot controversy over the relative merits of the Harvard and Jesuit 
colleges course of studies. It occupied nearly all of the fourteenth chapter. 
It is honestly handled and so completely presented that it leaves one well 
satisfied and with no doubt as to who was the winner. 

The reviewer was disappointed with the space given to the Eliot School 
controversy, since he thought a fuller explanation would add clarity to the 
picture of the violent anti-Catholic atmosphere of Boston in the mid-fifties of 
the last century. Another case, he thinks, should have been included also, to 
give a more rounded-out picture of a Boston in the grip of a Know-Nothing 
era of bigotry. That was the famous Father Gillespie case treated in Father 
McElroy’s diary jottings from November 19, 1850 to April 7, 1851. And 
more fully treated in the testimony of the star witness for the accused, 
Father John Early, S.J., president of Holy Cross College at the time. His 
letters of November 22, 28 and December 24, 1850 and February 27, 1851, 
to Father Provincial Brocard give the full setting of the case. Father Gillespie 
was assistant priest at St. Mary’s, Boston, when unjustly accused of assault 
by a Mr. and Mrs. Towle. The case took up a period of some three months, 
with ample space in the newspapers allotted to it. The famous Rufus Choate 
defended Father Gillespie. He secured his acquittal on the charge of assault 
brought by the Towles but was found guilty of assaulting the watchman, 
merely a technical case. 

An explanation of the College motto and the college colors would have 
been welcome. However, these imperfections are more than balanced by the 
distinct contributions of the book. Father Dunigan has made us conscious 
of the courageous presidents of Boston College, of a Father Fulton, a Father 
Gasson and a Father Lyons, and the definite place Boston College has taken in 
the social, religious and educational problems of the century. 

The book covers a space of one hundred years. A short time measured by 
the history of mankind. But in that short space wonderful events, wonderful 
achievements have been wrought. It is a far cry from the days when Father 
McElroy was worried over a plumber’s bill of $1,750 to the days when 
Boston College could look to the alumni and friends for funds in million- 
dollar drives. The Andrew Carneys of Father McElroy’s time have been 
multiplied making possible such gigantic strides. The story of Boston College 
is the story of the mustard seed. It’s a page, too, in the growth of the Boston 
Diocese and parallels in many ways the marvelous fruits of God’s grace as 
manifested in the diocesan schools, hospitals, parishes and many contributions 
to Catholic action. 

College of the Holy Cross. WALTER J. MEAGHER. 
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SovieT Epucation. Its Psychology and Philosophy. By Maurice J. Shore. 

New York: Philosophical Library, 1947. Pp. xxii, 346. $4.75. 

This book belongs to a well-known type: the author endorses one of the 
items of the original Communist blueprint and deeply resents its abandonment 
in the course of the past decade. The item admired by Mr. Shore is “poly- 
technical education,” or the idea of combining education, even on the elemen- 
tary level, with genuine participation in the process of production. The author 
gives a detailed account of the birth of the idea in Marx’s mind, and the 
story may help us understand some aspects of the contemporary policy of the 
Kremlin leaders. When Marx was a young man, children started factory 
work at a tender age, and no compulsory public education existed. It seemed 
that child labor could not be abolished—Marx did not believe in the very 
possibility of any amelioration of the state of the labor class under capitalism. 
So, he planned a system combining child labor with some education. The 
background of the plan is well substantiated in the book by copious excerpts 
from Engels’ Conditions of the Working Class, published in 1844. Writing 
and planning fifty years later, Lenin took over the Master’s ideas without 
great understanding of their social context; hence his adoption of the plan 
of polytechnical education and, later on, its embodiment in the Soviet school 
system. The system did not work at all and was abandoned in the middle 
thirties, as the result of direct contact of the Kremlin leaders with reality. 
But relating to the Western world they still seem to hold the idea that the 
conditions described in Engels’ book continue to prevail; or at least they 
exploit this idea in their propaganda, at home and abroad. 

Of these curious connections Mr. Shore is entirely unaware. Hence his 
disappointment when noticing that, with the end of the war, there has been 
no sign of the revival of polytechnical education. But why, after all, does 
the book carry the subtitle, “the philosophy of Soviet education”? Probably 
because the discussion of polytechnical education by Marx, Engels, Lenin and 
the epigones was conducted in terms of the dialectical triad and of class struggle 
—conspicuous parts of Marxian philosophy. However, obfuscating the triviality 
of facts discussed by couching the discussion in sophisticated terms does not 
make it philosophical. In consequence, Mr. Shore seems to have written a book 
about a subject which does not actually exist. 


Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


Tue HuManirtigEs IN CANADA. By Watson Kirkconnell and A.S.P. Wood- 
house. Ottawa: Humanities Research Council of Canada, 1947. Pp. 287. 
$2.00. 

With the support of the Rockefeller Foundation, New York, a thorough 
investigation of humanistic studies in Canada was undertaken in 1944, This 
book presents a concise and interesting digest of a huge mass of data collected 
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by means of questionnaires addressed to five different categories of competent 
sources supplemented by personal visits to all the institutions concerned with 
the teaching of the humanities above high school level throughout the Domin- 
ion. Though religion is considered as belonging to the area of humanities, 
purely theological colleges and seminaries were investigated only insofar as 
languages, history and philosophy formed a part of their prerequisites or their 
curricula and pertinent information is provided as part of a special appendix. 

As stated in the Preface, the investigators found almost everywhere in 
Canada the feeling that the position of humanities is in urgent need of 
strengthening. There is a reaction against preoccupation with techniques to 
the exclusion of humanizing influences and a desire “to liberalize the modern 
student, so as to educate the whole man and make him completely human.” 
The classics in the past performed this function, bringing the student into con- 
tact with the great poets, orators and historians of Greece and Rome, “they 
detached him from the mere present, humanized his imagination and elevated 
his sentiments.” 

Emphasis seems to be laid on stimulating the imagination as the function 
of the humanities: “in literature, by projecting ourselves imaginatively into the 
environment, the problems and characters created by the great masters. 
History with its historical point of view, added to such imaginative self- 
projection into literature, art and music, gives us perspective and a certain 
power of comparison and judgment of values; while philosophy not only 
enlarges our imagination but strengthens our powers of reflective and critical 
judgment in all fields of human experience”. This is not intended to be anti- 
intellectual. On the contrary, the stand is taken that in liberal education the 
major focus is intellectual. ‘““The data of ethics and politics, of art and letters 
and of religion itself, which are certainly grounded in experiences that are 
more than, or other than, purely intellectual, are made the subject of rational 
formulation and enquiry.” ‘This might be phrased differently by a Catholic 
philosopher but on careful examination appears unobjectionable. At all events, 
the rational formulation and enquiry leads to “‘an increased insight into the 
nature and importance of these experiences, and a training of the mind in a 
more highly sensitive creativity and in more sustained, precise and effective 
thinking.” 

As for language study it is interesting to note that this report evidently dis- 
agrees with some modern trends in education that seek to banish the bugbear 
of formal grammar. “The study of language is a prerequisite to any full ap- 
preciation of literary values and insights. Human experience communicable 
through language, can be subtle, complex and profound, yet it must remain 
inarticulate without an adequate verbal medium and only imperfectly com- 
prehensible without an adequate mastery of that medium on the part of the 
student. Rigorous initiation into accidence, syntax, and semantics is essential.” 
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The place of foreign languages in a liberal education is stated thus: “Since the 
life of each literature is unique and never fully viable in translation, and since 
only a small fraction of the world’s great literature is written in English, it 
becomes necessary for the scholar to acquire at least a reading knowledge of 
other languages as well, preferably Latin and Greek, as the major sources of 
occidental culture, and of as many modern languages (French, German, 
Italian, etc.) as possible.” 

This illustrates clearly enough the spirit that animates this report. Careful 
planning, judicious selection and enlightened discussion have made a useful and 
extremely interesting book on the study of the humanities out of what might 
easily have been an amorphous mass of tedious and even largely repetitious 
information. It is a storehouse of information: the universities and colleges, 
their historical. origins and growth, the professors and their academic training, 
the curricula past and present and plans for the future, degrees, libraries— 
everything is there and the Index makes it all easy to find. 

Of particular interest to American Catholics will be the account of the Pon- 
tifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies in Toronto and the colleges classiques of 
the Province of Quebec. ‘ 

Loyola College, Montreal. Eric SMITH. 


ARMED Forces’ ForEIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING. Critical Evaluation and 
Implications. By Paul F. Angiolillo. New York: S. F. Vanni, 1947. 


Pp. vi, 440. $5.00. 

Paul F. Angiolillo believes that, during the last war, “one of the most im- 
portant parts of the educational training by and for the armed services was 
modern foreign-language teaching within specially conceived programs.” 

In his book, Armed Forces’ Foreign Language Teaching, he “purports to con- 
sider the general nature of those language programs (primarily the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program, ASTP) and the flood of critical evaluations by 
language teachers and experts of the theories, methods and implications for 
language teaching attendant upon the work of armed forces’ foreign language 
instruction.” The author “makes no pretense to a comprehensive or definite 
analysis of all armed forces’ language teaching. ...”’ His main purpose is “‘to 
present an over-all record of interpretation and opinion regarding that teach- 
ing and its significance for future language teaching in colleges and 
schools. . . . ” Since the opinions and judgments gathered are as conflicting 
as they are numerous, the author, very wisely, ‘attempts to draw no absolute 


, 


conclusions.’ 
Mr. Angiolillo with commendable patience, zeal and skill has succeeded in 


gathering an impressive collection of interesting facts and data on this subject, 
leaving the reader to judge for himself what can be derived from this novel 


Army experience. 
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The results were good because of the limited objectives of the Army, the 
time spent in class by the soldier-students, the unusual incentive of each one 
to succeed, the material and equipment of every kind and description placed 
at the disposal of both instructors and students, such as phonograph records, 
foreign motion pictures, foreign newspapers and all sorts of illustrative and 
pictorial material presented daily to the same small group of students. Since 
the Army was merely interested in teaching a soldier a certain language for a 
purely practical purpose, the presence in the classroom of the native-born 
teacher with his natural, full command of the idiomatic, up-to-date colloquial- 
ism had a refreshing and stimulating effect on all concerned. 


Tucson, Arizona. REMO FIORONI. 


THE ABOLITION OF Man. By C. S. Lewis. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1947. Pp. 61. $1.25. 

Educators, ethicians, sociologists, among others, should welcome this newest 
Lewis book on the salvific value of ‘objective values’ for the human race. 
Its general thesis may be summarized thus: For their own sakes and for the 
sake of the human race, we must educate our children to feel like and dislike 
for what they ought, according to “the doctrine of objective values,” i.e., “the 
belief that certain attitudes are really true and others really false, to the kind 
of thing the universe is and the kind of things we are.’’ The ‘Chest,’ symbol 
of magnanimity and sentiment, is “the indispensable liaison officer between 
cerebral (intellectual) and visceral (animal) man.” It is absurd, self- 
contradictory, to hold any values, based, for instance, on instinct or ‘reason’ 
as understood by moderns, while we reject the traditional values, the axioms 
or first principles of the natural law. But to step entirely outside this “Tao,” 
to reject the concept of value altogether, is worse—it is the suicide of the 
human race. The inexorable process is analyzed: man’s power over nature 
turns out to be the power of some men (theoretically the majority, practically 
and in reality the few in control of the machinery of government) over 
other men with nature as their instrument. On further analysis, the power 
of these ‘some men’ (supposing the consistent and logical rejection of all 
natural law ‘values’) is seen to be chance, the blind, irrational emotional 
impulses that happen to control the few ‘controllers.’ In its final stage, ‘‘Man’s 
conquest of Nature turns out, at the moment of its consummation, to be 
Nature’s conquest of Man’’—the Abolition of Man. 

For the rest, the volume is everything that readers have come to look 
for and love in Mr. Lewis’ reviews of the modern scene—shrewd observation, 
keen analysis, relentless logic, just judgment, vigorous expression. Of par- 
ticular interest to teachers, the first chapter contains incidentally a striking 
sample of that vanishing art of textbook analysis that weighs words instead 
of merely counting and averaging them. The volume closes with an eleven- 
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page appendix of quotations from world literature which goes far to sub- 
stantiate that often-unproved minor, that ‘all men admit the existence of a 


natural moral law.’ 
Fordham University. JouHN F. Dwyer. 


CATHOLIC Liprary Practice. Edited by Brother David Martin, C.S.C. 
Portland, Oregon: The University of Portland Press, 1947. Pp. viii, 244. 
$2.25. 

It would be a mistake to consider this book as just another symposium on 
library practice. Rather it is a carefully planned and well-edited series of 
essays by distinguished Catholic authorities on those phases of library service 
which have long needed study from the distinctly Catholic viewpoint. 

In the opening contribution, “The Library in Catholic Education,” the Rev. 
Andrew L. Bouwhuis, §.J., sets the tone for the whole collection. He points 
out that Catholic libraries do not merely duplicate public or other institutional 
libraries. Theirs is the special apostolate to foster reading among Catholics, 
particularly the reading of Catholic books. Dr. Helen Butler, in “The Library 
in the Secondary School,” has many stimulating and penetrating observations 
to make. She rightly insists that teachers are those best qualified to promote 
reading by making “the work of the classroom springboards on which to 
interest students in books” (p. 32). What she writes about library instruction 
programs applies to all types of schools, including seminaries. ‘Acquisition and 
the College Library” is treated by Sister Mary Reparata, O.P. Especially 
valuable are her comments on the faculty’s role in book selection. From 
various studies she argues that trained librarians are better qualified to select 
books than are professors, even in those fields where the professors are experts. 
This is one more reason to prove that librarianship should be a full-time job. 
Of particular interest will be ““The Major Seminary Library”, by Rev. Arthur 
J. Riley, Ph.D., librarian of St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Massachusetts. 
Beginning with an enthusiastic appreciation of the function which the library 
should perform in a seminary, he is forced to admit that no existing seminary 
library approaches his ideal. Then he tackles the primary problem of book 
selection by offering excellent advice on which books to keep and which to 
discard. He also outlines the bibliographical tools needed to identify the worth- 
while works in the different branches of theological science. Some helpful in- 
formation is furnished regarding the technical problems of classifying and 
cataloging theological books. What he has written about subject headings in 
the seminary catalog should be read in conjunction with Sister Melania 
Grace’s “Catholic Subject Headings” (pp. 137-146) for proper guidance in 
this difficult field. 

Father Stephen J. Brown, S.J., has contributed a long chapter on “Catholic 
Bibliography.” It is a practical introduction to this subject, and Catholic 
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scholars will find it useful in their research. It is surprising, however, to 
find that Father Brown takes no cognizance of the third edition of Hurter’s 
Nomenclator literarius (1906-1911) in five volumes (p. 100); nor does 
he discuss the excellent bibliographies on the different religious orders by 
Sommervogel, Quétif-Echard, Wadding-Sbaralea, De Meulemeister, and 
others. 

There is a good chapter on why there should be “Education for Librarian- 
ship,” which is followed by brief chapters on the five Catholic institutions 
offering accredited courses in library science. 

The tantalizing problem of “Censorship and the Library” is discussed 
by the Rev. Fintan Shoniker, O.S.B. In a few pages he summarizes Church 
law on this subject. His exposition is clear but not specific enough. It would 
have been much more helpful to have given more examples of the different 
types of forbidden books—especially examples of books being currently read. 
It would have helped him to have consulted several articles on this subject in 
recent volumes of The Catholic Library WV orld. 

St. Mary of the Lake Seminary. Harry C. Koenic. 


HISTORY 
Protonistory. By H. C. E. Zacharias, Ph.D. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 

Co., 1947. Pp. vii, 391. $4.00. 

Thirty thousand years of human history, from paleolithic times to the 
conquest of the Persian Empire by Alexander the Great, are compressed in 
this volume. Dr. Zacharias, professor of history in the Catholic University 
at Peiping (China), uses the method developed by Father Wilhelm Schmidt in 
painstakingly tracing the influence of one culture and civilization on the next 
throughout this span of protohistory—the early history of man. 

In linking that which must be derived from anthropological methods with 
that which is known or partially known from written records, the author 
had to determine the meaning of “man” and he decided that “the true test 
for homo is that he is always faber: he not only uses tools, but designs and 
makes them, a fact that is possible only because he can reason; technically 
speaking, because he can form concepts out of percepts” (pp. 17-18). From 
this he logically concludes that skeletal remains can be labeled “human” only 
if it can be proved that these beings used tools, fire, and speech. Since 
this has not been proved in regard to Pithecanthropus, Eoanthropus, and 
Sinanthropus the “verdict clearly at present can only be one of non- 
proven” (p. 19). 

F. Graebner’s idea of a culture complex (Kulturkreis), an interrelated 
group of social phenomena, has been developed by Father Schmidt into the 
cultural-history, method and consists in “the observation of individual cultural 
elements, their meeting, overlapping, mingling with or invading complete 
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cultural complexes” (Fr. Schmidt cited, p. 33). The theory of spontaneous 
parallelism, that cultural traits were “invented’’ many times in many places 
throughout human history, is rejected on the basis of known facts which 
refute the basic tenets of parallelism: all humanity has passed through identical 
stages everywhere, this development implies a continuous advance, and it is 
always an evolution from lower to higher. A theory of historical diffusion is 
more in accord with the facts. 

With man and method established, the author embarks on the history 
of the human race wrth a description of the culture of primitive man and 
continues with the three primary civilization types: the venatorial or hunters, 
the agriculturist or peasants, and the pastoralist or herdsmen. Following a 
rather conservative school, which places the origin of human life on this 
earth at about 30,000 B.c., Dr. Zacharias uses the four basic cultures to 
show their influence on later cultures. Then follow chapters which describe, 
in order: the Archaeic civilizations, ca. 6000 to 2500 B.c. including beginnings 
of the Asianic, Indus Valley, Chinese, and Egyptian peoples; the Barbarians 
of the Steppes, ca. 2500 to 1500 B.c. with discussion of the Hamites, Semites, 
Aryans, Babylonians, and Chinese; the Nordics of the East, ca. 2000 to 1000 
B.c., including the Hittites, Hurrites, Mittanians, Hyksos, Kassites, and 
Indo-Aryans; the New Kingdom of Egypt, 1580 to 1085 B.c., sketching 
the 18th, 19th, and 20th dynasties, and including treatment of the Phoenicians, 
Assyrians, and Neo-Babylonians; and a final chapter on the Iranians, ca. 1000 
to 330 B.c., which contains brief accounts of the Cimmerians, Scythians, 
Sarmatians, Medes, and a great deal about the Persian Empire from Cyrus 
the Great (558-529 B.c.) to Darius III (335-330 B.c.). 

Much of this is based, of course, on deciphered records, but the attempt 
is made throughout to show that cultures influenced each other by contact in 
peace or war. 

In some of his interpretations, the author probably goes beyond the facts. 
For instance, his description of the moral standards and monotheism of the 
primitives (p. 51) is too favorably drawn; while ethnology supports a theory 
of dominant monotheism at this stage of history, there are, parallel to it, 
the so-called “superstitions.” In an effort to break down a popular mis- 
conception of the “cave-man” type in early history (with which effort this 
reviewer of course agrees) caution must be exercised not to draw too rosy 
a picture. 

New evidence of Egyptian-Hebrew reciprocal influence is advanced in 
Chapter VII. An excerpt of Jack Finegan’s Light from the Ancient Past 
(Princeton, 1946) shows in parallel columns similarities between the Maxims 
of Amenope and the Book of Proverbs, leading to the inference that the 
author of the latter modeled himself on the work of the Egyptian. Dr. 
Zacharias concludes: “If this assumption is correct, it would be an interesting 
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example of the way cultural contact is reciprocal.” Egyptian literature owes 
its spiritual orientation to Hebrew influences while the Egyptian literary 
form “served as a model for much of the inspired writings of the Hebrews” 
(p. 303). 

The author is as ruthless in his treatment of the Assyrians as they were 
in the treatment of their enemies: their empire “was assuredly the most 
bloodthirsty, ferocious, and cruel rule that has ever existed for so continuous 
a period”; they “made no contribution to human civilization”; “war was 
their only national industry” ; of the sciences, they “were supremely ignorant.” 
In the middle of this discussion, he inserts the speculation that, when one 
notes how often the code mentions epilepsy “one wonders how much Assyrian 
cruelty was the result (and cause) of a mass neurosis leading to many other 
nervous disorders” (pp. 328-331). 

Plates and maps are well done, but a listing of them at the beginning 
of the book would increase its usefulness. Charts are indexed under that title, 
a procedure of dubious superiority over separate listing. 

St. Louis University. BroTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP. 


RACIAL CLASSIFICATION AND Po.LiTicAL Divisions DuRING THE INCA 
Empire. By M. M. Valle. Lima, Peru: Editorial Lumen S.A., 1947. 


- Pp. 19 and map. 
In this brief monograph Dr. Valle reports finding in two ancient chronicles 


of the Inca Empire valuable substantiation for his previously expressed theory 
of racial grouping (cf. Observaciones Sobre Geografia, THOUGHT, XX 
[ March, 1945], 140) based ultimately on the isothermic criterion. He finds 
that “certain ideas existed among the aboriginal inhabitants about racial group- 
ings quite unconnected with the color of the skin, since there was little differ- 
ence in pigmentation among them. .. . In effect, the Amautas, who were the 
philosophers of the Incanate, developed a method of grouping peoples based 
on deeper, more important elements, such as mental factors, and man’s char- 
acter and customs, in intimate relation with his surroundings.” 
Fordham University. Joun F. Dwyer. 


PapAL LEGATE AT THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Cardinal Seripando. By the 
Right Reverend Hubert Jedin. Translated by the Reverend Frederic C. 
Eckhoff. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., Pp. 720. $7.50. 

In 1937 Monsignor Jedin, archivist of the archdiocese of Breslau and 
coeditor of volume XIII of the Concilium Tridentinum, published his life 
of Girolamo Seripando in two stately volumes. The work aimed at presenting 
not only the theologian, reformer, bishop and papal legate but also the 
times and the man. No one can deny that, from the viewpoint of technical 
history, the German writer has served the Italian cardinal well. He has 
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collected the details of the thought and action of this important figure of 
the sixteenth-century Church. From the literary viewpoint, it must be con- 
fessed, however, that the image of Seripando, for all its exactness, fails in 
life and color. Probably even an Italian writer would have found it difficult 
to revivify a career which was spent for the most part in the routine of 
ecclesiastical officialdom. 

Jedin’s Vorwort and Ejinleitung which described the composition of the 
work and gave a good resumé of previous biographical literature on the 
Cardinal have been completely omitted in this translation. While this can 
perhaps be justified, it is strange that a work on a practically unknown 
figure should appear without some sort of introduction. 

In the first part of the work (Chapters I-VI), Jedin studies the early 
life of Seripando. Born in 1492 or 1493, Seripando became an Augustinian 
at fifteen, and, after his studies, distinguished himself as a professor and 
preacher attracting the favorable attention of Paul III and Charles V. In 
his thought Seripando showed himself at this time a Christian Platonist 
and was commonly regarded as a leading humanist. But the struggle for the 
reform of the Church and against Italian Protestantism turned him from 
literary pursuits. As a theologian he followed Aquinas and Aegidius Romanus, 
the principal theological glory of his order. 

The second part of the work (Chapters VII-XIV) is concerned with 
Seripando’s generalate of the Augustinians (1538-1551). In accord with his 
motto, Non potestate dominante sed caritate serviente, Seripando did his best 
to save the order to which Luther had belonged and which even in Italy 
tended to evangelicism. His reforming activities took him to France, Spain 
and Portugal as well as up and down Italy and he deserves to be remembered 
as a restorer of religious life and the savior of the Augustinian Order. As 
general of the order, Seripando attended the Council of Trent (1545-1548). 
This period is handled in the third part (Chapters XV-X XIV) which offers 
a detailed survey not only of Seripando’s activities but also of much of the 
background of the sessions of the Council which legislated on Sacred Scripture, 
Tradition, the Vulgate, Preaching, Original Sin, Justification, Residence, and 
some of the Sacraments. Seripando, in addition to studying the problems 
presented to the council, had to think constantly of his order which was 
in grave danger at the time. A short fourth part (Chapters XXV and X XVI) 
is devoted to Seripando’s convalescence after sickness had forced him to 
resign the generalate and to his experiences as ambassador of Naples at the 
court of Charles V. In the fifth part (Chapters XXVII-XXX) the story 
of Seripando as archbishop of Salerno is told. The financial difficulties of the 
prelate and his activities as a preacher are thoroughly investigated. 

The sixth part (Chapters XX XI-X XXVIII) is concerned with Seripando’s 
activities as Cardinal and as legate at the Council of Trent (1561-1563). 
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Although a subordinate of Cardinal Ercole Gonzaga, Seripando’s learning 
made him the theological leader of the difficult discussions which not in- 
frequently opposed the legates to the curia at Rome. Seripando also strove 
boldly to maintain the liberty of the Fathers even when curial officials blamed 
him and Gonzaga for their remissness. These and other activities proved 
too much for Gonzaga and Seripando. The latter survived his chief by two 
weeks, dying at Trent March 17, 1563. 

In this translation the entire seventh part of Jedin’s work which studied 
the sources of Seripando’s thought, summed up his character and evaluated 
his achievements and which was highly praised in Europe, has been omitted 
as have the appendices, the second of which contained tracts, letters and 
sermons of the Cardinal. Many of the footnotes of the original have likewise 
been dropped. There is a good index. 

Father Eckhoff’s translation is a competent piece of work and quite readable. 
That does not mean, of course, that errors have not crept in. On page 12, 
for example, we read: “As regent he joined Aegidius Romanus in giving 
lectures on the Sentences.’ Aegidius Romanus, a predecessor of Seripando as 
general of the Augustinians, died in 1316. Monsignor Jedin wrote in German: 
“Als Regens hielt er die Sentenzen-Vorlesung im Anschluss an den Or- 
denslehrer Aegidius Romanus.” Errors like this are not frequent enough 
to detract from the usefulness of the biography but of course for scientific 
work the German original must be consulted. 

This translation offers needed and valuable supplementary reading for 
courses in the history of the sixteenth-century Church. It also contains a 
good deal of Tridentine theology. All who read it will join in the hope 
that the present difficult days will not see the destruction or serious crippling 
of German Catholic scholarship which has rendered such important services 
to the Church in the last hundred years. 

Woodstock College, Md. E. A. Ryan. 


DocuUMENTS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Selected and edited by Henry 
Bettenson. (The World’s Classics, Galaxy Edition). New York and 
London: Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. 457. $1.75. 

This is a re-edition, in a slightly bigger format, of the work that was first 
published in 1943. It contains, in twelve Sections, from ‘The Church and 
the World” and “Creeds” to “The Roman Church from the Counter- 
Reformation to the Present” and ‘The English Church from the Reforma- 
tion to the Present,” a well-chosen series of excerpts from significant docu- 
ments in the history of the Church. Anyone, of course, could suggest 
alternative extracts, but the ones we have here serve a sufficiently excellent 
purpose. It is perhaps a little surprising to find, in the List of Books, that 
while the Enchiridia of Denzinger and Kirch have been used there is no 
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mention of the two admirable Enchiridia of Rouét de Journel. Modern and 
sectarian documents seem somewhat disproportionate in length when one 
realizes that there was no space for any documents on Church and State 
during the more than eight centuries between Tertullian’s Apology 
(197 a.v.) and the election decree of Pope Nicholas II in 1059. Surely 
space should have been found for Pope Gelasius’ letter to the Emperor 
Anastasius in 494, considering that no less than twelve pages are given to 
Pope Gregory VII. Clement of Rome is made a witness to the apostolic 
succession (ca. 95 A.D.) but not to the primacy of papal authority; for this 
we must wait for the voice of St. Jerome in 376 (p. 113) and the edict of 
Valentinian in 455 (p. 32). 

The English translations are fair ; but one has only to compare, for example, 
the extract from St. Augustine’s De correptione et gratia (pp. 78-79) with 
the recent translation of the same passage by Father John Courtney Murray 
in The Fathers of the Church, edited by Ludwig Schopp, to realize the 
superiority of the new translation. The wealth of material in the new 
Apostolic Fathers makes one regret that Dr. Bettenson could not have 
had this volume before him. 

Fordham University. GERALD G. WALSH. 


LITERATURE 


LITERATURE: THE CHANNEL OF CULTURE. By Francis X. Connolly. New 

York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1948. Pp. 714. $4.00. 

Dr. Francis X. Connolly, Professor of English at Fordham University, 
has prepared a textbook which satisfies beyond expectation desires long 
and deeply felt by college instructors. The scholarly assembling and editing 
of literary treasures not previously assembled, the masterly organization, and 
the methods of vital presentation make the book highly acceptable to those 
especially who have examined, one after another, recent anthologics designed 
to answer the question, “What education must college students have to 
prepare themselves for the responsibilities of citizenship?’ and have rejected 
them as inadequate. Coming in this era of conflicting ideologies, Literature: 
The Channel of Culture will be appreciated by college students, who are 
seeking to know what education is, its purpose, and its relation to life and 
the achievement of their personal destiny. Blessed will be the teacher of 
Juniors or Seniors who finds in his classes students so fortunate as to have 
received, under the guidance of a competent instructor, orientation through 
the use of this excellent text. 

Incentives to edit the text were Dr. Connolly’s conviction that the integra- 
tion of literature and life and education is possible on a college level and 
his experience of the enthusiastic response of students when they realize the 
significance and rich rewards of this integration. His purpose, he tells us, 
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is to present literary experience under its proper philosophical and historical 
aspect. For accomplishing this, the book itself is admirably planned and 
integrated. Part One examines the function of education, sets forth the idea 
of the university as the principal custodian of Western culture, and stresses 
four offices of literature as a channel of this culture. Part Iwo, covering 
three-fourths of the pages in the text, presents the forms of literature in 
masterpieces which embody the principles expressed in Part One. There is in 
both parts a large representation of contemporary English and American 
authors—“a recognition of the fact that the great literature of our times is, 
in so far as it is truly literature, perfectly acceptable to a Catholic intelligence, 
conscience, and taste.’’ Non-Catholic writers as well as Catholic are called 
upon when their ideas illuminate some aspect of the truth. Moreover, refer- 
ences are given to specific modern works which challenge the views set forth 
in the essays chosen for the text. 

Before one can know the purpose of education one must ask: Who is to 
be educated ? For what kind of life? These questions are raised and answered 
in the first group of essays. For man, with his human nature and divine 
destiny, the best education must be that which is the best preparation for 
life here and life hereafter. Education is essentially a social, cultural, and 
spiritual activity; it must form the true Christian and useful citizen. Man 
today is the inheritor of an eyer-developing culture, which indicates the 
highway of wisdom. Education in the college or university has as its specific 
purpose to cultivate a liberal mentality, a “totality of view” regarding life, 
with a right sense af values. The great tradition of the liberal arts, a 
religious, philosophical, humanistic tradition, is eminently fitted to give this 
mentality. Contemporary tributes to the importance of literature as a medium 
for this tradition are cited by Dr. Connolly, among them an editorial in 
The New York Times. The writer of it comments: “It is in the English 
class that our great heritage of ideas comes down to him [the youth] in a 
manner that fires his imagination, his ideals and emotions. It is in the 
reading to which he is guided that he finds great men and great ideas coming 
to life again.” 

For this guidance the text provides, in the language of literature itself, 
essays on the craft, the fine art, the criticism, and the philosophy of literature, 
with emphasis on the role of the last in clarifying values. Part One concludes 
with an extract from Maritain’s Art and Scholasticism on “The Spiritual 
Value of Art,” showing that the end of literature is similar to the end of 
human nature itself. “All our values depend on the nature of our God... 
to civilize is to spiritualize,” to raise appreciation of the things of the spirit, 
to prepare human beings for their highest exercise-—contemplation, which 
springs from knowledge and leads to love. Christ is the Supreme Humanist. 
To look to His views and His evaluations should be the normal experience 
of one created for the Beatific Vision. 
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The student, having obtained insights into literary principles, criteria, 
and techniques, turns, then, in Part Two, for study and enjoyment to four of 
the chief forms of literature arranged in an original and inviting pattern: 
Prose, the communication of thought and experience; Drama, the criticism 
and interpretation of experience; Fiction, the mirror of experience; Poetry, 
the contemplation of experience. . 

A distinctive merit of the anthology is the high quality of the selections, 
which are the finest work of master spirits of English literature from 
Chaucer to our day. Yet it is not too high for the young men and women 
who fill our Catholic colleges. After learning progressively in Catholic 
grade and high schools the truths of faith and their implications, they are 
ready for the enlargement and enrichment which the expression of these 
truths in the language of beauty gives. 

Highly valuable toward an understanding of the basic plan of the book 
and the interrelation of its sections are the explanations linking each division 
with the others. Introducing each selection is a concise biographico-critical 
sketch of its author. A separate Instructor’s Manual contains bibliograyhies, 
notes, and questions intended to stimulate the student to independent research 
in literary history and criticism and to guide him toward effective communica- 
tion of thought and experience. 

San Francisco College for Women. LaAuRA KEELER. 


RETURN TO Poetry. Critical Essays from Spirit. Edited by John Gilland 
Brunini, Francis X. Connolly, and Joseph G. E. Hopkins. New York: 
The Declan X. McMullen Company, 1947. Pp. xi, 289. $3.50. 
Coleridge, who certainly had a very high regard for the poet as poet and 

a knowledge as intimate as anybody’s of how poetry was written, held that 

the poet’s task was, in its public aspect, “the instruction or refinement of his 

fellow citizens.” But he found that most of the poetry in his time was 

written to prevent vacancy while indulging indolence, and that this it did 

through “the glare and glitter of a perpetual, yet broken and heterogeneous 

imagery, or rather . . . an amphibious something, made up, half of image, 
and half of abstract meaning.” That Coleridge’s recommendation and 
strictures apply to modern verse, I think all the contributors to Return to 

Poetry would agree. 

I cite their probable agreement with Coleridge because the best criticism 
of poetry has always been, from Horace through Sidney to Eliot, the work 
of the best poets and because none of the contributors to this volume is, so 
far as I know, a poet of high achievement, though what they all say about 
poetry is indubitably correct. I can’t help feeling that they demonstrate right 
reason rather better than they convey the joys of poetry—which is said with 
the proviso that my criticism of them is made with the same personal disad- 
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vantage. This does not mean that poets are, as C. S$. Lewis has ironically 
remarked in his book on Milton, ‘‘an unrecognizable society (an Invisible 
Church), and their mutual criticism goes on within a closed circle which 
no outsider can possibly break into”; it is merely an empirical observation 
that poets are the best critics of poetry. Indeed, the absurdity of any kind of 
poetic gnosticism or esoteric doctrine the book makes plain. 

A blanket summary of sixty-nine articles, written over the past fifteen 
years by twenty-seven authors and divided into ten categories by their 
editors, must do some injustice to the variety of opinion, emphasis, and 
distinctions made which the present book contains. These articles have 
appeared in the bi-monthly organ of the Catholic Poetry Society of America 
or have been read at the Society’s congresses. The purpose of the Society is 
to get the poet back into the marketplace, speaking an intelligible language 
to an intelligent audience. In trying to effect this purpose through their writ- 
ings, almost all the contributors take what might be called a teleological 
approach to poetry. Poetry, they maintain, serves toward the knowledge of 
God (man’s chief end) by portraying creation. “All great literature is real- 
istic’ (Louis J. A. Mercier) and ‘“‘poetry expresses in tense and disciplined 
language a vision of reality which excites, elevates and inspires the reader” 
(the Society’s ‘‘“Manifesto”). This vision of reality is not arrived at by the 
ordinary rational processes; poetic knowledge—the “inspiration” of a poem— 
is intuitive and immediate and possesses its object as a whole, having in these 
things a resemblance to mystical knowledge. 

Unlike mystical knowledge, however, poetry is a communication among men 
and, though it may be “the fruit of a contact of the spirit with the reality 
which in itself is beyond words” (Raissa Maritain), words are its sole vehicle, 
it does not exist apart from them, and the perfection of a poem lies in its 
saying what cannot be said in any other way. In this fashion the poetic 
experience is unique, and the poet has the experience in writing the poem, the 
reader in reading it. The experience is enjoyed as an end in itself and, to the 
extent that it approaches completeness, does not subserve morals or politics or 
whatever. On the other hand, being a human experience, it must stand in a 
rational harmony with the whole complex, spiritual and material, in which 
man finds himself a part and of which God is the author and the ultimate 
meaning. As Mr. Eliot once noted, whether literature is literature is decided 
by literary standards; that decided, it comes under another judgment. 

Obviously these authors do not avoid the metaphysical problems attending 
any attempt to make the nature of poetry clear. They wisely refrain from 
attempting a strict definition of poetry; having laid out almost everything 
that, in a general way, is contingent to it, they leave to the reader the act 
of recognition, which is accomplished only in reading the poem. Because 
poetry is, after all, the total of good poems that have been or will be written, 
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the discussion of it must be, in a certain sense, pragmatical, with one eye, at 
least, always on the poem and a poem always in mind as the particular exemplar 
of any general principle declared. Yet, it seems to me, many of the authors 
in Return to Poetry are too often forgetful of this, and a good deal of what 
they say appears to have been developed from its own internal logic more 
than from instances of the subject considered. 

This is not so much to suggest that what they have to say is irrelevant to 
the problems of the poet and his reader as to express a doubt concerning the 
book’s effectiveness in persuading “poets, publishers and critics’ “to rescue 
themselves and their public from the morass of mediocrity into which most 
poetry has fallen” (‘Manifesto’). So far as the appeal to the poet goes, it 
might be he could be better prevailed upon by more evidence of acquaintance 
with the manner in which the intelligence of given poets’ works—not, to be 
sure, any of those dreary analyses of the new “methodological” school but 
some laying out in the more easily available sorites of prose of the routes by 
which a poem is achieved. And this would appeal to the hypothetical, but 
necessary, reader, luring him on with a fair semblance of what in time he 
might see for himself in the original. But perhaps such a demand asks for 
another book than the one under review. That one lays down a road anyone 
interested in poetry can take toward further discussion. 

Bethlehem, Conn. GEOFFREY STONE. 


CoLLEcTED Poems. By Sister M. Madeleva. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1947. Pp. 166. $2.75. 

The publication of Sister Madeleva’s Collected Poems as a celebration 
of her sixtieth anniversary allows us to measuré the achievement of one 
of the most gifted Catholic lyrists of the period between the two world 
wars. Her first book, Knights Errant (1923), revealed her as a late Romantic 
with superb mastery of phrase and of metaphor which she employed in 
idealizing rather than communicating the dreams and experiences of a young 
religious. All this made one think that Alice Meynell had found her true 
successor. With Penelope (1927). there could be no hesitation about the 
newcomer’s importance. A daring and flawless sense of verbal and visual 
beauty was now enhanced by the presence of a new quality of experience. 
A realization (which, as T. S. Eliot has shown, may have been no more 
than imaginative), a,disturbing, almost tragic projection of the deepest of 
human emotions, occupied the first ten poems of the book. The prudence of 
‘eporting this sally into life has been debated elsewhere and need not be now 
liscussed. But of the poignant lyrical quality of the pieces there can be no 
question, nor of the effect which their writing had upon the author. Apparently 
the emotion released in their creation is that which sustains certain later 
pieces such as ““The King’s Secret,” “Communion,” “Love and the Law” 
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and “Mirrors,” which deserve to stand in the select and compact body of the 
genuine religious lyrics of the world. 

After Penelope Sister Madeleva seems to have been absorbed in her 
professional duties as scholar, teacher and administrator. One of those truly’ 
horrible little notes which publishers print on the flaps of their dust wrappers 
speaks of her as a wide-ranging lecturer, “an enthusiastic medievalist; 
a good hiker and mountain climber.’’ The consequences are evident in her 
poetry. Of course, she shows a developing mastery of technique and even a 
broader and gentler humanity, but these precious gifts are exercised almost 
exclusively in occasional pieces, such as can be conceived and executed in an 
hour: vignettes of scenes glimpsed in travel, dramatization of the preludes 
of meditation on the Gospel, paradoxical fantasies and the like. These little 
poems are almost invariably brilliant and delightful but they are dissatisfying 
to the ear that has caught Sister Madeleva’s deeper and truer tone. Only 
here and there it rises for a moment, as in the exquisite genre piece, “ November 
Afternoons,” or in the perfect sonnets, ““My Burial,” “October Birthday,” 
“My Best Dress.” One wonders sometimes how this wise and gifted nun 
would write, for instance, a sequel to 4 Woman Wrapped in Silence. Only 
such a theme seems commensurate with her mature powers. 

Woodstock College, Md. JosepH A. SLATTERY. 





I Sinc or A Maen. By Sister M. Thérése. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1947. Pp. 459. $4.50. 

In this volume Sister Thérése, author of two original volumes, Now There 
Is Beauty and Other Poems (1940) and Give Joan a Sword (1944), has 
given us the results of her search in quest of the praise of Mary. It is an 
inspiring and richly aesthetic experience to trace this precious strain of Marian 
verse from the prophetic lines of the Old Testament to the lyrics of the 
present day. Never has she been alien to the heart of a poet. 

In the final and perhaps most interesting section of her work, “Lady of 
Letters,” Sister Thérése has compiled the best of the poems to Our Lady 
by early and contemporary American writers. Here we come upon a dozen 
non-Catholics singing the glories of God’s Mother, such as Henry Adams, 
Cornelia Otis Skinner and Dorothy Parker. Joined with these are the poems 
of seventeen priests, eleven nuns and a score of the Catholic laity. 

Sister Thérése’s introduction is an excellent exposition of her aim and 
theme. The prose is exquisite and it abounds with historical data and heart- 
warming anecdotes. The book concludes with a brief biographical sketch of 
each poet. This Marian book of verse is uniquely suited to the needs of 


our times. 
W oodstock College, Md. Joun L. Connotty. 
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THE Dry Woon. By Caryll Houselander. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1947. 

Pp. 257. $3.00. 

A keen spiritual vision and an exquisite literary style give value to any 
book bearing the name of Caryll Houselander. Under her pen even the drab 
down-and-outers of the London slums—those who have served so many 
other novelists as dead clay—are quickened with life. This is because always 
through the transparency of the natural the author perceives a supernatural 
light, however dimly it may glow. 

Novelists of the Balzac-Zola school might have made Solly Lee say the 
same crude things which Miss Houselander puts into his mouth, but they 
would have had a different significance. It is not likely that such novelists 
would have recalled the Jew’s poignant memories of Sabbath candles and 
Hebrew prayers; nor would they have understood why, in being cut off 
from the synagogue, he was also cut off from all mankind—isolated in a 
terrible loneliness of spirit. They would have understood the pride and the 
jrunkenness of Rose McShane, but her sanctity would have escaped them. 
They might have admired the humanitarianism of Peter the Communist, 
without being able to write: ‘Peter believes that Christianity is a drug for 
the people, but he wipes the blood and sweat and tears from the Eternal 
Face that he does not recognize.” Caryll Houselander is a realist, while 
modern novelists too often are subrealists. 

Structurally the plan of The Dry Wood is interesting: Father Malone, a 
priest in the London slums, has just died. Convinced that he was a saint, 
his parishioners make a novena to him, asking for a miracle: that Willie 
Jewel, a seven-year-old child who has been helpless since birth, may not die 
as the doctors have predicted, but may continue to live among them. The 
book ends at the end of the novena. Its action is concerned with the men 
and women whose lives are affected by the holiness of Father Malone, the 
suffering of the child, and the faith of the people. 

Artist that she is, Miss Houselander is more concerned with truth than 
with art. Consequently she is willing to digress at the expense of symmetry, 
to leave the action of her characters suspended while she meditates or prays 
or discusses them. In fact, she is so eager that we form a right opinion of the 
protagonists that she will not trust us to judge them by their words and 
deeds. Why should she? She is wise enough to know that we have already 
misjudged our closest friends. How dare we pass judgment on Rose McShane 
or Timothy Green? 

This novel will not be remembered for its story or for the people with 
whom it is concerned. Like all of Caryll Houselander’s books, it will live in 
the shining phrase, the penetrating thought, the truth that strikes like a 
lightning-bolt. 


Marymount College. HELENE Maaaret. 
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MILTON’s PARADISE WITH REFERENCE TO THE HEXAMERAL BACKGROUND. 
By Sister Mary Irma Corcoran. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1945. Pp. xvi, 149. 

Sister Irma studies the working of Milton’s encyclopedic mind on a vast 
body of “increasingly encyclical” literature concerned with the creation and 
fall of man, a subject which had supplied “in the great specula of the Mid- 
dle Ages and the commentaries of the Renaissance . . . the principle of 
organization of all human knowledge.” The last of the Elizabethans chose 
for his epic the most universal of all themes, and read learnedly in a proudly 
learned century all the works “which sought to understand the past of man.” 
An Elizabethan daring and endurance is needed to track him down, even 
when one limits oneself to his nonliterary sources. Here are chapters that 
succeed in the quest. First comes a definitive marshaling of the hexameral 
sources available to Milton, so grouped as to reveal the general progress of 
exegesis through the centuries, many sources starred with one sure comment 
as a Milton “must”: St. Ephrem, so interested in free will, so imaginative 
in style; the Zohar, so susceptible to Christian interpretation; Mercator, 
whose theology proves as satisfying to Milton as his geography. Then come 
chapters on the External Garden itself, on Man’s Life in Paradise, on man 
as image of God and woman as image of man. We are guided deftly and 
with fidelity through the long-historied problems of the great story, without 
once being allowed to overlook the high simplicities that governed Milton’s 
final use of a source, his dominating concern for Divine Providence and 
man’s free will. We learn that Milton’s garden is “rich in the perfections 
of the patristic and classical gardens that preceded it,” that “if it is definitely 
not a spiritual place, nevertheless it is largely spiritual in significance.” The 
poet’s naturalness is brought into relief: ‘To Milton, the command was 
above all else a simple, literal injunction not to eat of the fruit of the 
tree”; “Although he recognized man’s natural need for work, Milton did 
not make a fetish of it’; in all respects except his one break with tradition 
in holding Eve to be created body and soul in the image of man, “there is 
nothing offensive to reason in his depiction of Paradise.” 

In the final chapter, ““Milton and the Tradition,” the author offers a 
useful key to interpretation of the great poem by showing that Milton 
accorded his various sources ‘a fairly constant place in a literary and theo- 
logical hierarchy”: Genesis itself, then the Church Fathers, then the 
schoolmen, particularly St. Thomas Aquinas and Peter Lombard; then 
Calvin, and Hall; then for less earnest purposes Jewish exegesis; for orna- 
mental detail, many other sources religious and secular—and so on. 

The erudition of this valuable reference work is evidently no mere matter 
of footnotes, appendices, and bibliography, thorough as these are. The 
author consistently shows, too, the sort of sincere objectivity and penetra- 
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tion that puts into the shade such things as Denis Saurat’s blithe chapters 
on Augustine and Milton, or Tillyard’s flailing about in the motives and 
virtues of the first human pair. Serious students of Milton making their 
researches without the aid of this little volume “seek to fly without wings,” 
for Sister Irma has provided the Catholic higher synthesis of a chief problem 
of Paradise Lost. 

Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y. SIsTER MARGARET TERESA. 














THE NoveL AND THE Wor.Lp’s DiLEMMA. By Henry B. Burgum. New 

York: Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. 352. $3.75. 

Although The Novel and the World’s Dilemma is an interesting -and 
sincere attempt to assess contemporary fiction in terms of social forces, it 
fails somewhat because no adequate analysis of the present crisis is made and 
because the judgments of individual novelists are too subjective and arbitrary. 
There is no reason to make the value of a novel depend on its social message, 
but if you assume that there is, then you must define the social crisis and show 
how trends in the novel have contributed to it or else offered a solution. 
Mr. Burgum, failing to define the social philosophy by which fiction is to be 
evaluated and depending on a highly personal re-creation of themes and 
situations, ends by praising those novelists whose social philosophy is accept- 
able to him. 

The author shows a genuine interest in the springs of character, is con- 
cerned to find novelists adding to the confusion and deterioration of our 
society, and never makes an apology for literary decadence by praising it 
as a fifth dimension of art. In spite of this his excursions into theory are 
the weakest part of the book. He appears to believe that, because man’s 
principles and practice are very often at variance, his principles are obsolete 
and he himself is little more than a hypocrite. Alarming as the divergence 
between belief and action is, it does not argue a collapse of values, but 
merely the failure to make them work. Mr. Burgum’s attempt to sub- 
stitute an interest in radical democracy for what he considers the failure of 
moral principles can hardly be taken seriously. 

Moreover, many of the novelists discussed here will be surprised to find 
themselves set down as apostles of social justice—Hemingway, for instance, 
and Faulkner. The only adverse criticism of For Whom the Bell Tolls is 
that Hemingway was not hard enough on the “fascists.” The hero of 
this book is set down as the American soldier’s ideal of what a soldier 
should be. Thomas Mann is treated rather peevishly because he worked 
within a fixed historical framework. The description of decadence in Faulk-° 
ner is somewhat more tedious than the original. 

Judgments like these keep the book from fulfilling its promise. ‘The 
reader who begins with Mr. Burgum’s prejudices and assumptions will find 
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pleasure in the book—otherwise he will find the choice of novelists arbitrary 
and the judgment purely subjective. If he can assume that these stories mean 
what Mr. Burgum says they mean, then, perhaps, the judgment will seem 
reasonable. Even so the reader will find it hard to take a novelist’s pre- 
occupation with his own sensibility as a valid reflection of society. Proust 
spent a lifetime studying his own sensibility, but who can say that what he 
wrote about it has its counterpart in French society? Kafka’s obsessions 
are taken as a description of the bourgeois mind in the German Republic. 
Interesting as this may be, it does little to explain the novel or to point the 
way to a valid criticism of the novel—it merely adds to the confusion already 


surrounding the novel. 
Brooklyn College. N. ExizaABetTH Monroe. 


Tue Prosopic THEORY OF GERARD MAN-EY Hopkins. (A Dissertation.) 
By Sister Marcella Marie Holloway. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1947. Pp. 121. 

This synthesis is a good addition to the writing on Hopkins. The author’s 
preface suggests that no previous lengthy work has treated exclusively, apart 
from his practice, of the poet’s theories of prosody, although the bibliography 
appended to the present study is witness to an extensive literature on par- 
ticular aspects of them. An initial problem is that Hopkins left no published 
writing that could be called an embodiment of his teaching. Nevertheless, 
we know the man was a constructive methodist committed by middle life 
to uncompromising views. Secondly, the inevitable searching process would 
be full of difficulties in a much simpler man, but in Hopkins’ theorizing the 
stumbling block for many has been its idiom, coined, like the language of 
the poetry, with a passion for precision which stemmed from habitual scrup- 
ulosity and which, in his analysis of the poetic structure, carried him into 
unprecedented refinements of wordy categorization and a philosophical differ- 
entiation of parts all his own. ‘To her credit, the author adopts the method 
of the few in sanely exploring the Hopkinsian terminology in the light of 
his own comment with a nice clarity for us on much that, for want of fuller 
mastery of the poet’s peculiar understanding of his terms, has remained 
obscure to others. But certainly the best service done by this study is its 
competent systematizing of the complexus of Hopkins’ views, their sifting, 
ordering and grouping into an integrated body of opinion for the first time. 

There is thorough coverage of the wide range of the poet’s preoccupation 
with the problems of prosody. An early chapter deals with his undergraduate 
explorations of artistic structure. Structure, Hopkins held, is a composite 
of identities and differences with unity from their combination, a uniform 
entity whose parts are tempered by regularity and diversity. In the spe- 
cifically literary object, rhyme and meter are parts of the structural unity, 
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therefore combinations of likenesses and differences. ‘There is a single chap- 
ter on stress and rhythm, the metrical foot. Sprung rhythm is dealt with 
fully by what Sister Marcella Marie tells us were Hopkins’ own two 
distinct approaches to clarification, as seen in his explanations to Bridges 
and Dixon: through a study of the versification of Milton and also counter- 
point rhythm, and through the analysis of cadences in triple time and in the 
popular ballad measure. We are reminded again of Hopkins’ denial of 
having invented sprung rhythm, which he claimed merely to have dis- 
covered. His theories of time and measure, and their relation, are analyzed 
by *a contrast of his views with the divergent ones of Patmore. A final 
chapter is concerned with Hopkins’ Preface to the Poems which is here 
studied with the help of the essays, the Roehampton lecture notes, and the 
correspondence with Bridges, Dixon and Patmore. 
Fordham University. WituiaM F. GLEESON. 


CHRISTOPHER Martowe. A Study of His Thought, Learning and Charac- 
ter. By Paul Kocher. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1946. Pp. x, 344. $3.50. 

La Vie et L’OruvRE DE WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Fernand Balden- 
sperger. Montreal: Les Editions de |’Arbre, 1945. Pp. 261. 

Between an introduction and a conclusion, there are three sections in 
Mr. Kocher’s book, “Religious Thought,” “Secular Thought,” and “Char- 
acter,” and of these the first is the most significant. This new study, parts 
of which have appeared in the learned journals, has its point of departure 
in Mr. Kocher’s interpretation of the disputed and rather oblique biograph- 
ical material, notably the Baines note. This material, considerably amplified 
in the process of Mr. Kocher’s revaluation, is used to interpret the plays, and 
so a more coordinated and penetrating study of Marlowe’s “thought, learn- 
ing, and character” is obtained than has been hitherto attempted. This im- 
portant step rests on two conclusions which Mr. Kocher draws: first, that 
Marlowe was a serious student of Renaissance freethinking; and second, 
that he was a serious advocate of this tendency, resolute enough to display 
his rather unorthodox convictions on the stage. “Into these ideas he breathed 
the living reality of his convictions, and dared to utter them abroad at the 
risk of his career and his life that other men might share the truth” (p. 68). 
The discovery of such subjectivism on the Elizabethan stage, particularly 
in the terms of Mr. Kocher’s analysis of Marlowe’s outlook, is of course 
rather unusual in contemporary scholarship. That Marlowe’s peculiar Re- 
naissance qualities, so often recommended to the student, are to be accounted 
for as subjectivism, may confer on Mr. Kocher’s interpretation a specious 
kind of plausibility. 

It will not be easy for most students to evaluate Mr. Kocher’s work in 
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a right perspective, because, while he has made a provocative and scholarly 
study of one outstanding personality and of one noteworthy tendency, we 
are quite deficient in our general knowledge of the philosophical ideas of 
this transitional period. Reaching these by studies of single and extraordi- 
nary writers is a challenging but probably not the soundest procedure, par- 
ticularly when it involves such reinterpretations as Mr. Kocher advances. 
Marlowe’s religious ideas, if we accept them as he argues we should, are 
marked by unorthodoxy and daring rather than by intellectualism; such free- 
thinking at this time might certainly be crude and rudimentary, and _its 
appearance might well be explained by the breakdown in traditional philos- 
ophies rather than by any peculiar independence or insight. Mr. Kocher 
might have profited by an acquaintance with the first part of Etienne Gilson’s 
Unity of Philosophical Experience. 

Mr. Baldensperger’s study was prompted, as he acknowledges, by an 
awareness of the position of Shakespeare in Western thought. Though he 
alludes to his acquaintance with modern commentators, his list of useful 
works (pp. 10-11) is not a reassuring introduction. His commentary too 
often shows little insight or rehearses the obvious. Evidently his book is 
meant for the popular reader; while his enthusiasm and his intentions are 
admirable and stimulating, one might expect something better from Mr. 
Baldensperger. 

St. Louis, Mo. RicHArD H. PERKINSON. 


Jacos’s NicHt. By Wallace Fowlie. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1947. 

Pp. 116. $1.50. ° 

The title of this book, which is rather remote from its subject, is 
intended to symbolize, after the biblical example, the spiritual struggle waged 
by the men studied here, for the salvation of France. There are four essays, 
of about equal length. The first is devoted to Péguy, for whom Mr. Fowlie 
has always exhibited a great predilection. Mr. Fowlie explains Péguy’s 
truly remarkable popularity during the last war, his “presence” by the magic 
of his vision, of his thoughts, and of his language. Is it not rather because 
in France’s darkest hour, Péguy, whose thought and style are so plain, sym- 
bolized the faith of Frenchmen in the destiny of their country, and the 
hope that God would spare her because of her fundamental virtues? ‘This 
is a rather intuitive essay, inspired by an understanding more penetrating 
than mere knowledge, and demonstrating that an author like Péguy gains 
by being studied otherwise than in the cold light of factual criticism. In 
the painter Rouault, to whom the second essay is devoted, Mr. Fowlie sees 
the possible precursor of a renaissance in Christian art. The pessimistic 
vision of humanity evident in Rouault’s paintings, desolate. faces in desolated 
landscapes, preaches, says Mr. Fowlie, the doctrine of redemption through 
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suffering just as do the works of Léon Bloy. This essay is more docu- 
mentary and informative than the previous one, but it proceeds also from a 
mysterious sense which goes beyond the ordinary intellectual and aesthetic 
appraisal to reveal intentions and values not immediately evident. In the 
third essay Maritain is examined primarily as an art critic inspired by the 
Thomistic conceptions of aesthetics, who seeks in modern poetry and paint- 
ing the realization of metaphysical principles. Mr. Fowlie passes lightly 
over Maritain’s highly controversial political attitude, and wisely abstains 
from judging the practical application that he makes of otherwise unim- 
peachable principles. ‘The fourth essay, on the myths of modern poetry, is 
more debatable. We are here forced to struggle with an imprecise termi- 
nology such as the myth of the drama, or with statements of dubious or 
limited application, such as the myth of the voyage. These remarks are for 
the most part inspired by Baudelaire and Rimbaud who are not the only 
representatives of contemporary poetry. In fact, the greatest of contem- 
porary poets, Paul Valéry, in his highly rational and intellectual conception 
of poetry has, on the contrary, rejected all myths. Mr. Fowlie’s own 
conception of poetry is esoteric and mystic, and his appreciations, always 
keen and original, have no other rules than his own imagination—not at 
all in the deprecatory sense of the word—and his inner feeling. The essayist 
indeed has many privileges ; he may wander at leisure whither fancy or tenuous 
associations of ideas lead him. He may substitute personal impressions for 
accepted judgments. But whenever he adduces facts or provable statements 
he becomes again subject to all recognized rules of literary criticism. Thus 
it might be singularly temerarious to state that Péguy loved his masters and 
his studies more than his mother; or that an artist ceases to be an artist to 
become a prophet, a philosopher, when he understands the subject he works 
with; or to assimilate the vision of a floundering, hopeless, sordid humanity 
found in Joyce, Proust, Sartre, with a vision of sinful humanity, not hope- 
less, however, but redeemed by divine grace, which is Mauriac’s. But these 
essays are inspiring, sincere, lofty of purpose, and it is pleasant to follow 
Mr. Fowlie through the meanderings of his unpredictable thought. 
Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 


Dostorvsky. By Janko Lavrin. New York: The Macmillan Company, 

1947. Pp. 161. $2.00. 

This is undoubtedly the best study on Dostoevsky which has appeared in 
French or English since André Gide’s Dostoievsky d’aprées sa correspondance 
(1911). It is not a biography but a psychological investigation of Dostoev- 
sky the man, as he projected himself, with the many facets of his complex 
personality, in the characters of his novels. Yet even the brief notes on 
Dostoevsky’s life, which form the first chapter, are of great interest either 
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because they reveal little-known facts, or because they put new emphasis on 
already familiar events, the significance of which, however, had not been 
so far fully appreciated. Certain influences which account for some aspects 
of Dostoevsky the artist have been sharply delineated, for instance, that of 
the rationalist Belinsky. But the real value of the study lies in a deep 
penetration of Dostoevsky’s motives in creating personages who were the 
prey of so many vagaries, eccentricities, contradictions. They are explained 
by Dostoevsky’s efforts to incarnate in the creations of his mind his own 
inner contradictions; by his attémpt to reconcile the illogical in psycho- 
logical life and, perhaps, to find a solution to his own internal chaos. ‘Thus 
Dostoevsky has been in turn the metaphysical rebel described in Raskolnikov, 
Kirilow, Ivan Karamazov, challenging by their mouth a world order full 
of misery. Likewise, Dostoevsky has felt also the gentle submissiveness of 
Father Zosima, and the lyrical admiration of Alyosha for the magnificence 
of a God-created world. Mr. Lavrin has shown how Dostoevsky’s soul 
was a battlefield of ideas, now crushed, now exhilarated by the negations 
or the acceptance that events dictated to him. All of Mr. Lavrin’s analyses, 
informative, judicious, critical, are supported by compelling evidence, and 
a thorough knowledge not only of Dostoevsky’s life, but of his works and 
the historical period through which he lived. It is then doubly regrettable 
that this otherwise excellent book should be marred by a minor and unsatis- 
factory mention of Dostoevsky’s influence, at the end of the second chapter ; 
this should have been treated at length at the end of the book in a separate 
chapter, or omitted altogether; also by a curious call, in the guise of a 
conclusion, for an immediate rapprochement between socialism and Chris- 
tianity, with an expressed fear that a delay may be fatal both to socialism 
and to Christianity. 
Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 


PHILOSOPHY 


A History oF AMERICAN PHILosopHy. By Herbert W. Schneider. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. xiv, 646. $4.50. 

Writing a history of philosophy is on the whole a hazardous and thankless 
task. For very few are going to be satisfied with it. It is to be expected 
that the serious student of any of the philosophers who appear in such a history 
is Sure to find the general and external treatment superficial and even mislead- 
ing. Hence it has been said, quite aptly, that if one is set on writing a history 
of philosophy he should make haste to do so before he knows too much. 
Yet it goes without saying that those various attempts to fit the philosophers 
into a historical frame form an indispensable part of the work of clarification. 
Professor Schneider’s volume on American philosophy will thus fare no better 
than the others, even while being welcomed as a valuable contribution to the 
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collective effort to comprehend our American heritage. And what will prove 
most welcome, of course, are the “Guides to the Literature” of the various 
chapters, which, although not meant to be exhaustive bibliographies, are 
nevertheless quite impressive and valuable. 

The work betrays in many places a strong positivistic bias which cannot 
but result in the mutilation of history, despite the author’s evident desire to 
deal fairly and objectively with his material. Thus we have such significant 
slips of the pen as when he refers to Brownson’s conversion as a “flight to 
Catholicism,” or when, in discussing Santayana’s philosophy, he writes that 
Santayana “did not flee nature or seek escape in supernatural mysticism.” 
The vast misconception of Catholic Christianity is obvious in the last phrase 
where flight from nature is coupled with supernatural mysticism, The con- 
fusions resulting from this misconception when applied to Western history 
are endless, as when the positivist, turned historian, sees every affirmation 
of natural and secular values as a revolutionary rejection of the religious 
outlook, failing to see that the mounting affirmation of natural values has 
taken place precisely because in welding the natural and the supernatural 
together, Christianity brought them into polarity. The author’s misunderstand- 
ing of Christianity may be seen in his startling statement that with Cardinal 
Newman we have the bold assertion that “revelation itself evolves.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find the author offering for serious con- 
sideration Benjamin Franklin’s commonplace “philosophy” because it marked, 
when taken together with the thought of others like Jefferson, a “glorious 
revolution” in thought in breaking with Christian morals, a break which is 
taken to be “at the heart of the American Enlightenment in general.” And 
Brownson’s speculative thought is omitted, since, apparently, only his political 
writings are of historical interest. Yet he would have us believe that it is 
not his intention to portray our “ancestral soul” or of outlining the “basic 
dialectic in our national existence.” 

The author’s attempt to view philosophy against a larger intellectual and 
cultural background, far from clarifying our philosophical development, 
seems rather to add to the confusion. Perhaps it would have been safer to have 
described his work as an intellectual rather than a philosophical history. 
Certainly the net result is an emptying out of much of the metaphysical and 
spiritual content, and this is true even when he discusses such thinkers as 
Royce and Peirce. Unfortunately, those philosophers who are concerned with 
the important task of viewing philosophy within the whole socio-historical 
context are the very ones who have been touched with the positivistic spirit 
in which sociology came to birth. Hence they are not prepared to see with 
Whitehead the historical value of speculative and metaphysical thought as 
such. Nor will they reach the religious substratum without which history is 
incomprehensible. Falling far short of the full human reality, their histories 
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will lack that moral and dramatic unity without which they fall short of 
being history. When the author states in his preface that “We still live 
intellectually on the fringe of European culture,” it seems to this reviewer 
that this may be taken as a solid suggestion for the advancement of our 
knowledge. For what we need is a better understanding of the points of 
contact of American with European thought, in its medieval as well as 
modern phase. And until we attain to this, our view of American thought 
will suffer from that very provincialism which, as the author says, clung to us 
long after we ceased being colonial. 
Fordham University. Ropert C. PoLiock. 


Ecuipse OF Reason. By Max Horkheimer. New York: Oxford University 

Press, 1947. Pp. x, 187. $2.75. 

Justice, equality and freedom, the three great ideals of civilization, have 
become for the modern man empty formulae. They can no longer be defended 
effectively against their contraries, injustice, inequality and slavery, for they 
have lost their intellectual roots and have been drained of any real meaning. 
Herein lies the reason for the bewilderment of the modern mind, and that 
reason can be traced to the acceptance of a view of reason itself which 
maintains that no reality is worth defending. This is the problem which 
philosophy today must face and.solve; thought must remain master of itself 
at the same time as it regains control over nature. 

This eclipse of reason has not been sudden. In the past the conflict between 
Christianity and rationalism was based upon conflicting views of reality, but 
the important point is that both parties to the conflict agreed that there was 
a reality to defend, disagreeing only as to the nature of the real. At some 
point thinking became incapable of conceiving objectivity, and began to deny 
it as an illusion. Hence reason became entirely subjective, concerned with 
subjective gain or advantage alone. Ultimately it became an instrument 
harnessed to mere social processes. Here again it lost its true autonomy in 
the dissolution of its objective content, as before it had lost it either in 
‘subjection to authority or in submission to some fixed order of reality. 

Two revivals from the past, Positivism and Neo-Thomism, propose solutions 
to the dilemma confronting philosophy. The latter, in the author’s opinion, 
is doomed to failure because it is infected with the very pragmatism and 
relativism that it rejects. Its original success was due to its timeliness, since 
it arrived when the popular mind was no longer satisfied with Platonism; its 
survival is due to its adaptation to modern situations, an adaptation that is 
essentially pragmatic. Positivism is involved in a similar contradiction. It 
rejects all dogmatism yet it uncritically postulates as an incontestable dogma 
that scientific observation has an absolute value. Where Thomism replaces 
the autonomy of reason with authority, Positivism replaces it with a stream- 


lined methodology. 
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The solution proposed by the author of this book rests on a postulate that 
philosophy, within which the solution is to be found, cannot be defined, for 
it is neither a tool nor a blueprint. It can only foreshadow the path of 
progress as it is marked out by logical and factual necessities. It must there- 
fore avoid any formalization, or conceptual treatment of antithetical forces 
of spirit and nature, and see them and speak of them in their concrete synthesis. 
Abstraction only drives them apart, prevents us from perceiving their real 
unity. A mutual critique of the two is urgent, and can be achieved only 
through the elaboration of a linguistic structure in which things are called 
by their right names. This concept of truth, the adequation of name and 
thing, will alone enable thought to overcome the demoralizing effect of 
formalized reason, and regain its autonomy. 

According to this solution, therefore, we must adopt this attitude in regard 
to the three ideals of civilization, justice, equality, freedom: they are not 
infinite and ultimate, and to consider them as such reveals the historical 
relativity of the considerer; they have truth values which philosophy should 
measure against the social background from which they emanate. 

The author has certainly diagnosed well, and rightly traces our present 
intellectual insecurity to the widespread acceptance of reason as a mere 
instrument. It is difficult, however, to see how his own solution is superior 
to that of subjectivism, which he rejects. Is the autonomy of reason to be 
guaranteed by the elaboration of an accurate language and linguistic structure? 
Is not language but the mirror of thought, and a linguistic structure the 
mirror of a rational concept of reality? If the thinker loses himself in his 
thought, and turns away from the real, he surely does not merit a hearing. 
But. this is hardly the case with what the author terms “formalized” thought 
and identifies with Thomism. Like every thinking person the Thomist uses 
abstraction but does not thereby divorce himself from the concrete existent. 
The author betrays a scant acquaintance with Thomism, and admits that 
he finds it hard to be fair to it, for it “has seldom failed to lend a hand to 
oppression wherever oppression has been willing to embrace the Church. . .” 
(pp. 87-88). 

Woodstock College, Md. CHARLES DENECKE. 


ETUDES SUR LA FABULATION PLATONICIENNE. By Pierre-Maxime Schuhl. 

Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1947. Pp. 124. 

The function of the myth in the philosophy of Plato is certainly one of the 
very important problems for the student of the dialogues. Indeed it can be 
said that it is one of the two or three crucial questions the determination of 
which would finally give us that tranquil grasp of Platonic metaphysics we 
still aspire to. The work of Stewart on the myths was an example of the 
poeticizing criticism of enthusiasm and preconception; its value is entirely 
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negligible today. On the other hand, such a piece of analysis as that of 
Frutiger is eminently careful and sober, works from the ground up, insists 
that there are almost as many problems centering around the philosophic 
function of the myths as there are myths. When is Plato being merely playful 
in his story-telling, when is he selecting symbols that are as accurate as he 
can find, when is he giving as close an approximation to fact as the nat- 
tural science of his day will allow? What is his precise attitude toward 
metempsychosis, recollection, the Demiurge, the cosmos of the Timaeus, the 
succession of states in the Republic, and the passages that give us in image 
and story form even the doctrine of the transcendent Ideas. How does he 
conceive the factual findings of science to stand over against metaphysics in 
certainty value? 

The author of La Fabulation Platonicienne does not set himself to answer 
any of these questions. The only purely speculative point he sets himself 
to is that of the capacity of myths to satisfy the need of representing to a 
whole people, and in terms of image, the purely dialectical or mathematical 
achievement of the few. Here, he insists, Plato had set himself as noble and 
necessary a task as the myth-makers of modern science: “La question est 
d’importance: c’est parce qu’elle avait une base trop étroite que la civilization 
antique s’est effondrée. Un danger du méme ordre menace nos civilizations 
modernes” (p. 34). 

But these essays are on the whole archaeological and factual in their drive. 
In their own smaller way they begin to do for the mythologizing mind of 
Plato what John Livingston Lowes did for the mind of Coleridge in The 
Road to Xanadu. They have their fling, sometimes approaching certainty, 
sometimes more than forced, sometimes hypothetical, at digging up the 
contemporary lore and contemporary objects that supplied the crude materials 
for the final vision. 

A large number of the great myths are pictured as basically mathematical 
in source, built upon that notion of proportion which is as characteristic 
of Greek mathematics as algebra is of ours. Thus stands the case with the 
famous myth of the Cave, that of the fish in the Phaedo, of the beasts 
(Rep. X), of the masses of lead (Rep. VII), of Glaucus (Rep. X), and of 
the relationship between the true technai and their sophistic counterparts in 
the Gorgias. The fundamental mathematical structure of the myth is progres- 
sively concretized, the idea becomes increasingly conscious of itself, it catches 
the level of understanding of the people, and it not only illustrates the theme 
but continuously remakes it. The parable of the Cave is perhaps the author’s 
most satisfying instance of the compounding of a single image out of an 
element here, an element there; he suggests possibilities of the influence of the 
“theatre of shadows” of the far east, the shadow painting technique of Greek 
artists, the magian fire on the altar of the Asiatic god of light, the concept of 
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the blinding dazzling effect of truth that had in the Phaedo been related 
to phenomena, and finally the histories of the ascent of the Heroes from Hades 
to the light of day. Unfortunately there is an occasional failure through all this 
to be precise enough in dividing scholarly fact from fancy, probability from 
guess, influence from comparison. And there is the possible weakness about 
the mathematical pages that it might be hard to conceive of a myth in any 
language that is not at heart “proportional.” 

A separate group of papers deals with certain of the objects, mechanical 
instruments and technical tools that appear in the myths. Here, shall we say, 
is a perfect example of possible collaboration between the archaeologist and 
the philosopher. For very often a philosopher has not finished his idea until 
he has finished his picture symbol and often the archaeologist alone can tell us 
in any detail what the real image is..I think that one understands a little 
better the Platonic treatment in the Politicus of the intractability of matter 
and the periodic bursts of degeneration in human history as a result of M. 
Schuhl’s carving out of the mechanical objects that illustrate these themes. 
Fordham University. WILLIAM F. Lyncu. 


Love AND Beinc. An Investigation into the Metaphysics of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. By Bernard James Diggs, Ph.D. New York: S. F. Vanni, 1947. 
Pp. 180. 

The thesis of Dr. Diggs may be synopsized as follows. The word “love” 
refers to a certain constituent in every thing that is, the character of which 
constituent is specified by the’ form or nature of the thing, and the entity of 
which is efficiently caused by the thing as actually existing and finally caused 
by the being and good toward which it is directed. Since love is to be found 
in every existing thing gua existing, it is to be predicated, like being, analogous- 
ly and not univocally; in other words, it is a transcendental and metaphysical 
term. Hence love stands in certain important relations to the transcendentals 
being, one, true, good, and to God as its source and object. The two essential 
characteristics of love are a kind of presence of the good to the lover and the 
fact that love must be the first such presence of the good to the lover. Love is 
defined as “the first presence of the good to the appetite,” or the “first change 
of the appetite by the loved.” These conceptions are developed at some length. 
In the first section, “The Analogy of Love,” the necessarily metaphysical 
and analogical character of love is ably expounded and clarified and the im- 
portance of this mode of approach is well established. Sections II and III 
are entitled, respectively, “The Movement of Love from God: the dialectic 
of the facets of love’s causes,” and ‘“The Movement of Love to God: the 
dialectic of love as love.’ These sections are not as successful as the first, 
in that there is little attempt to relate the doctrines analyzed to more general 
metaphysical problems. Further, while the organization of the exposition is 
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sufficiently clear the author’s terminology becomes very difficult to follow in 
detail. This terminology seems to consist in large part of a mingling of 
traditional and modern Scholastic terminology and of terms borrowed from 
current idiom in the discussion of the arts. It is to be feared that few readers 
will have the patience and competence needed to get at the full meaning of 
the latter two-thirds of the book. 

Something must be said about the method of exposition employed. According 
to the Preface, the point of view is philosophical rather than historical: “We 
follow the writings of St. Thomas not as an object, but as a guide, by means 
of which we seek to discover what we can of love in the general metaphysical 
setting which he gave it.” In addition, texts of Aristotle, Cajetan, Maritain 
and others are cited in the elaboration of a doctrine which the author makes 
his own. Many objections may be made to this method. Despite the author’s 
disavowal of a historical point of view, the suggestion that the texts cited 
and their interpretation do represent the views of the historical figures named 
is almost unavoidably conveyed. Moreover, such concatenation of texts from 
authors who certainly differed on many points of doctrine is bound to give the 
impression that we are here presented with a single synthesis to which all 
of the authorities quoted would have subscribed. Dr. Diggs has indeed made 
a synthesis of his own, and the task of understanding and appreciating it 
would have been very much facilitated if he had written more ‘“‘on his own,” 
so to speak, and thrown much of the material now in the text into footnotes 
or appendices. 

Love and Being is a valuable work especially in its first section. A different 
method of exposition and the employment of a more generally used terminology | 
would have made it a much better book. We may hope that its many suggestive 
insights will be developed further by Dr. Diggs in future studies. 

The College, University of Chicago. WILLIAM O’MEara. 


An INTRODUCTION TO PerIRCE’s PHILOsoPHyY: Interpreted as a System. By 
James Feibleman. With a Foreword by Bertrand Russell. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1946. Pp. xx, 503. $5.00. 

In offering this introduction to the philosophy of an outstanding American 
philosopher, the author has two aims, to arouse in his readers a desire to study 
 Peirce’s writings for themselves, and to show that, underlying the general 
disorderliness of Peirce’s writings, there is a systematic philosophy. The 
assertion of the latter aim will make many who have some acquaintance 
with Peirce’s thought sit up and take notice, for it goes directly counter to a 
widely held view that Peirce was an undisciplined thinker, although gifted 
with brilliant insights. One cannot read Peirce’s papers, the author avers, 
without becoming more and more convinced that they were written in line 
with an implicit system of philosophy which they aimed at perfecting. Con- 
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sidering the nature of the undertaking, the author deems it best to limit 
himself to exposition, seeking to comprehend, rather than to argue or to 
criticize. Actually since he is giving us an interpretation, as the full title of 
his book announces, there is a selective principle operative throughout, which 
already implies implicit criticism, albeit of the favorable sort. 

That Peirce was above all a metaphysical thinker, and that his cast of 
mind impelled him to unify an extraordinarily rich assortment of ideas, does 
indeed impress itself more and more upon one who takes seriously all that 
he has written. Yet the ontological framework which would throw light on 
the many facets of his thought had not been fully considered as yet by anyone, 
until this attempt by Mr. Feibleman. Indeed many writers on Peirce’s 
philosophy do not even bother themselves with the speculative and ontological 
side, apparently regarding it as the sort of mental idiosyncrasy to be ex- 
pected of genius. One feels that it is not so much that they reject his 
metaphysical thought as that they have been rendered insensitive to its 
exigencies and values by their very positivism and pragmatism, not even 
realizing what Peirce knew so well, that. their very denial of metaphysics 
already implies a certain unexpressed, even if crude and uncritical, metaphysics. 
Incapable of dealing with a metaphysics which has many contacts with the 
‘whole tradition of classical philosophy, they console themselves with the 
notion that an exposition of Peirce’s metaphysics would add nothing to our 
understanding of his logic and empiricism. They would even go so far as to 
make him, Feibleman points out, “the pioneer of a movement which denies 
the very existence of most of his interests,” as though Peirce would have 
endorsed their own antimetaphysical stand, and as though, too, he would 
have been content, like them, with any unification of knowledge on the narrow 
basis of physical science. 

What is so fascinating about Peirce is that although deeply influenced by 
Kant, he felt it necessary to make a fresh start in medieval philosophy. 
Indeed he was among the first to return to the Scholastics, breaking with the 
custom, prevalent in his day, of treating the medieval thinkers as though 
they had never existed. In his researches into the field of logic, he read medieval 
treatises and was gradually: led to realize, as Feibleman says, that it was in 
Scholastic philosophy that he would find suggestions leading to a philosophy 
which would reopen the study of being. To Peirce, all significant thinkers, 
regardless of time and place, were his philosophical contemporaries, and he 
was glad to learn from all of them, a fact all the more remarkable when 
we consider that Peirce was himself infected in no small degree with the 
antimedieval and antitheological prejudices of his own generation. 

To one who came to feel so strongly, as he did, that logical principles were 
not merely regulatively valid, but were truths of being and that the mind 
can indeed know things as they are, since being is intelligible, the first ad- 
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versary was Descartes, against whom he directed some of his strongest and 
most biting criticisms. And to one who believed that truth consisted in con- 
formity to something independent of his thinking, and who, moreover, felt 
deeply that the mind is no mere physical mechanism and that it coincides in 
some way with the outward universe which is no subjective conception, the 
path to the rehabilitation of philosophy lay quite naturally through Scholastic 
realism. Indeed he believed that the philosophy of Scholastics had more in 
common with science than the philosophy of his own day, since at heart science 
was realistic and always must be so. 

A recognition of the importance of the struggle between realism and 
nominalism became an increasingly central factor in his thinking, especially 
when he came to see how thoroughly nominalism had captured the modern 
mind, even to the point where the realist was regarded as demented. And 
Feibleman quotes Peirce as writing that although “truth is rather on the side 
of the scholastic realists,” the fact is that ‘modern thought has been ex- 
travagantly Ockhamistic.” Thus he who was in the very vanguard of modern 
thought, and whose influence is already in some degree in the ascendancy, 
believed that what he called Scholastic realism was indispensable to speculative 
thought. Feibleman is to be congratulated for bringing this out so well. 
As Bertrand Russell says in his Foreword, although not with absolute ac- 
curacy, ““To those who only know Peirce through his admirers (other than 
Mr. Feibleman) it will, I think, come as a surprise to learn of his profound 
interest in scholastic philosophy, and of the great importance which he attached 
to realism (in the scholastic sense) as against nominalism.” And one might 
hazard a guess that if anyone was surprised, it was Bertrand Russell. 

But among the scholastics Duns Scotus was singled out by Peirce as the 
most interesting, for in him Peirce found developed the type of realism his 
own scientific studies had led him to. Yet he believed that Scotus’ realism 
was of a halting sort, not designed to exclude nominalism once and for all. 
Indeed, Scotus was separated from nominalism by “the division of a hair.” 
It is a pity we cannot say for sure just what elements in Scotus’ philosophy 
were taken over by Peirce. Here our only recourse is to general similarities. 
And it is just here that Feibleman is weak, for he seems to have little more 
than a very thin knowledge of Duns Scotus and medieval philosophy. 

Let us digress a moment to note that Feibleman has his own version of 
the growth of realism from Plato to Peirce, which, as regards the Greek 
and medieval periods, is glaringly defective and quite misleading. With texts 
that do not convince, especially out of context, he would tone down the 
extreme realism of Plato, even going so far as to say that “Plato had intended 
to be understood as meaning that universals and individuals share an equal 
reality,” a statement which, in itself, is utterly without meaning until seen 
within the Platonic universe. Lacking technical precision, he never makes it 
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clear just what he means by realism and how precisely extreme realism differs 
from moderate realism. It is this constant trafficking with generalities, and in 
a historical framework which is most unhistorical and most untrue to Peirce’s 
evolutionary philosophy, which doubtless accounts for his belief that nominalism 
was ushered in, among other things “by the Aquinate introduction of Aristotle 
as a weapon to be turned against Plato.” 

To return to the main question, Feibleman does touch on one point of 
Scotus’ teaching which undoubtedly bulked large in Peirce’s conception of 
Scholastic realism, namely the assertion, oft repeated, ‘‘that universals are not 
intellectual fictions, that they are not mental although they have mental 
counterparts, and that they exist objectively in the reality of nature.” This 
is an obvious reference to the Scotist conception of natura communis, which 
is neither universal (it becomes so in the intellect) nor singular, but is pure 
essence as realized in actual things. Peirce likewise insisted that universals, 
or as he preferred, generals, have an existential counterpart, while stressing, 
like Scotus, the reality of concrete things. Unfortunately it is difficult to pin 
down Peirce’s realism, and it is here particularly that we miss the fine (one 
might even say exquisite) technical elaborations of the Scholastics. In the 
absence of such elaboration, here and in other crucial matters, one can’t help 
feeling that, if Peirce had a systematic philosophy, it was far too implicit 
ever to be rendered explicit (except perhaps by means of a pattern of ideas 
which belongs more to the interpreter than to Peirce himself). For example, 
the question how the mind can know truth while yet giving us nothing better 
than the strictly hypothetical, or at best true propositions which are yet corroded 
by uncertainty is left hanging in the air, as though Peirce wished to make his 
peace with the positivists. Then too how he could arrive at “the point of 
earnestly loving and adoring his strictly hypothetical God” or how his heart 
could ‘‘be ravished by the beauty and adorability of the Idea” of such a God, 
this reviewer is unable to understand without attempting to combine in some 
way Platonic realism and nominalism. However, this effort to interpret 
Peirce’s philosophy as a system, while bringing out the classical background 
of his thought, cannot but increase its suggestiveness, and will surely help it 
find its place in a contemporary movement of philosophy which Feibleman 
believes marks a revival of “the great tradition of the Greek realists.” 

Fordham University. Rosert C. PoLiock. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Volume XXI, The Philosophy of Being. Edited by Charles A. Hart. 
Washington, D.C.: American Catholic Philosophical Association, 1947. 
Pp. 207. $2.00. 

This volume opens with an address of welcome, entitled “A Dedication 
tc the Source of True Wisdom,” by Cardinal McGuigan of Toronto. 
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There follow six addresses: “Existence and Philosophy,” by Etienne Gilson; 
“The Middle Ages and Philosophy,” by Anton C. Pegis; “The Existentialism 
of St. Thomas,” by Gerald B. Phelan; “Existentialism and the Judgment,” 
by R. J. Henle; “Essence and Existence,” by Henri Renard; and “The 
Modes of Existence,” by Ernest Kilzer. Also included are the problems 
presented at the various round-table discussions devoted to logic, metaphysics, 
psychology, ethics, law, and the history of philosophy and two radio addresses 
during the meeting. 

Gilson’s paper repeats the thesis of The Unity of Philosophical Experience. 
Monsignor Phelan’s paper repeats the outstanding Gilson themes. The other 
addresses, except that of Dr. Pegis, and most of the round-table problems 
center in content around two points: that the distinction between essence and 
existence is, in the case of actual contingent beings, real; and that the analogy 
of being is that of proper proportionality. In tone, the addresses and most 
of the problems are that of the better textbooks. 

There are only two outright errors in the volume. Speaking of analogy 
Ernest Kilzer says: ““To be exact it is our idea of being [and not being 
itself] which is analogical, and certain terms are used analogically. Analogy 
is less the answer to a metaphysical question properly speaking than it is an 
answer to a question in the order of our knowledge of being” (p. 70; author’s 
italics; reviewer’s brackets). In a tedious and unsubtle problem entitled 
“Person, Beatitude and Society” Donald A. Gallagher criticizes the Adler- 
Farrell position that both natural temporal happiness and beatitude are last* 
ends simpliciter, the first, of course, duly subordinated to the second (pp. 
115-130). Professor Gallagher has failed to grasp essential subordination 
in the order of final causality according to which there can exist two final 
ends simpliciter, natural and supernatural, somewhat as, in the order of 
efficient causality, God and creature can be, each in a different order, total 
causes of the same effect. 

Lawrence E. Lynch in “Philosophy and One World,” Ben W. Palmer in 
“The Challenge to Scholastic Legal Philosophy in a Revolutionary Age” 
and Tibor Payzs in “The Human Person and an International Bill of Rights” 
escape the academic tone characteristic of most of the volume. 

The thesis of A. C. Pegis’ magnificent Presidential address—a thesis not 
illustrated by the other contributors—is that it is not enough to report 
philosophy, even the philosophy of St. Thomas: we must philosophize. 

For what St. Thomas did with philosophy when he used it as a theologian cannot 
be for us a criterion as to how we should practise it when we wish to develop it 
according to its own specification and for its own purposes (p. 19)... . In contrast to 
the abstract formalism which philosophy often has in textbooks, philosophy as under- 
stood by St. Thomas Aquinas was an intensely living thing. . . . Philosophy for 


St. Thomas was primarily a journey, whereas in our textbooks it is simply a body of 
abstractions. . . . Philosophy in the hands of. St. Thomas Aquinas had a spiritual 
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dynamism within it, born of man’s experience of existence which forced man to 
follow the mystery of existence to its source and so to complete the deepest call of his 
own rationality. If the intellect progresses in its work and develops its life by means 
of the being that it borrows from things, that work and that life are not themselves 
abstractions. And the term of that progress is not simply the rounding out of an 
abstract body of ideas, it is much more the inner awakening of man to his rational 
creaturehood...(p. 21). 

Philosophy never exists by being reported. . .. [It i8 an] illusion that the function 
of the teacher of philosophy is to report what philosophers have thought and said... 
(p. 23). Now a reported Thomism is really dead. ... St. Thomas can teach us only if 
he lives mow, and he can live now only if we give to his principles a genuine life in 
ourselves. That is already for us to be philosophers in our own right and not merely 
reporters of philosophy; that is for the past really to exist in us, but not as a dead 
cargo. For then truth will exist in the historical present with all the freedom that truth 
always has, within history, from history itself. (pp. 24-25). 


James V. MULLANEY. 





Manhattan College. 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL AppreEssEs, 1700-1900. Edited by Joseph L. 
Blau. New York: Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. xii, 762. $6.75. 
The editor’s chief purpose in collecting these addresses, he tells us, is to 

provide materials for those studying the history of American thought. It is 

intended for use along with Herbert W. Schneider’s 4 History of American 

Philosophy. According to the editor, experience has shown the need for 

such a collection. He gives three main reasons why he chose these addresses 

as examples of the elaboration of ideas in America: (1) they are outstanding 
examples of a much cultivated literary form; (2) they are careful and clear 
formulations of characteristic philosophical positions; (3) together they 
show the degree to which American thinking moved from the particular 
occasion to considerations of a general and philosophical character. Used 
along with other material this collection should indeed prove very useful 


for the study of American thought. 
Fordham University. Ropert C. PoLiock. 


How Our Minps Work. By C. E. M. Joad. New York: Philosophical 

Library, 1947. Pp. 116. $2.75. 

This little book is another attempt to popularize for the millions the salient 
points of this thing called psychology. The purpose of Dr. Joad is merely 
to set forth objectively the various theories of modern psychology on the 
workings of the human mind. He notes in the introductory chapter that 
“psychology still belongs very largely to the province of speculation’’ because 
“..in psychology there are no facts which everybody agrees to be facts, 
and, as a consequence, there are no universally accepted laws in terms of 
which the facts can be explained” (p. 2). This must necessarily be the case, 
he concludes, “so long as the fundamental question of psychology—the question 
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whether there is a mind to study—remains controversial...” (p. 14). The 
second chapter sketches briefly the James-Lange theory of emotions and the 
Behaviorist position, while the third sets forth “the alternative hypothesis,” 
an interpretation of psychological problems which “insists that a living 
organism is something over and above the matter of which its body is com- 
posed; . . . an expression of a principle of life . . . a force, stream, entity, 
spirit . . . that in human beings . . . expresses itself at the level of what is 
called mind ... distinct from both body and brain...” (pp. +5-46). Because 
of the basic disagreement among modern psychologists on the question of the 
existence of this so-called mind, “no actual refutation of the arguments 
[advanced by the materialists] is ... to be expected” (p. 45). Rather, the 
author is content to suggest “certain objections” against the materialist 
position together with “a number of independent considerations which seem 
to demand a different kind of approach” (ibid.). Such objections and considera- 
tions are, among others, purposiveness in living beings, foresight and ex- 
pectation in man and the apprehension of meaning. The fourth chapter sum- 
marizes the now outmoded “faculty psychology” as well as McDougall’s 
view of instinct and the book is concluded with a brief description of Freud’s 
theory of the unconscious. 

Despite the author’s intention of presenting a purely objective description 
of modern psychological theories, his own philosophical convictions are not 
entirely submerged. One gets the impression, for example, that he is in full 
agreement with the Bergsonian concept of mind as the evolved expression 
of a life force (cf. Summary of the Argument, pp. 73-75), which admits no 
real distinction between material and spiritual life. Especially revealing is 
his didactic presentation of “the right conception of the sort of thing .the 
mind is” (p. 78). “Such terms as the Will, the Instincts, the Reason, and so 
forth,” he says, “though useful enough for the purpose of describing our 
experiences, do not correspond with any real existents; they are not facts 
but hypotheses,” in the sense that “they are never met with in actual ex- 
perience.” “Sensations . . . are mere figments. Nobody has ever met with 
a sensation for the simple reason that any apparent sensation which we choose 
to inspect turns out to be not a mere passive experience of an external stimulus 
but a highly complex affair to which the mind has already made considerable 
contributions” (pp. 79-80). And again, “...just as instinct was found 
to be indistinguishable from reason, and just as sensation was observed to 
shade by imperceptible degrees into perception, to be continuous with it and 
inseparable from it, so is perception equally continuous with and inseparable 
from thinking” (p. 100). Kant’s theory of mental categories and Vaihinger’s 
adaptation of the same in the form of “imagination which wreathes fictions 
around the data supplied from the outside world” are mentioned as phil- 
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osophical support for “this way of regarding the mind . . . now accepted 
by most psychologists” (pp. 101-103). 

Along with the facts and the confusion of modern psychology, one would 
expect some mention of the Aristotelian-Thomistic contribution to the soul- 
body problem. It might clear up much of the basic confusion affecting modern 
psychology. Certainly it would remove the obscurity surrounding the notion 
of “mind,” that vague, immaterial something associated with a life force. 


New York, N.Y. WILLIAM J. DEVLIN. 


Le Point DE DEPART DE LA METAPHYSIQUE. Cahier IV: Le systeme idéaliste 
chez Kant et les postkantiens. By Joseph Maréchal, S.J. Bruxelles: 
L’Edition Universelle; Paris: Desclée De Brouwer, 1947. Pp. 487. 220 
frs. belges. 

This volume has for its principal subject matter an exposition of the 
Idealist System of Kant and of the development of German Transcendentalism 
through Fichte, Schelling and Hegel. Maréchal died before he had completed 
to his own satisfaction all the sections of this work. The part dealing with 
Kant’s system was completed, but that dealing with the post-Kantians rep- 
resents earlier manuscripts which Maréchal intended to develop further 
before publication. The third Cahier had dealt with Kant’s philosophy, but 
mainly in terms of the Critique of Pure Reason. Now, in the first section of 
the present volume, Maréchal examines this same philosophy but with 
many additional insights into the Kantian system as a whole. The interrela- 
tions and the unity of the three great Critiques are exposed with admirable 
clarity. The course of the development of Kant’s thought after 1781, up to 
and including the Opus Posthumum, is described with a wealth of detail. 
It is this section of the work which will prove to be of particular interest 
to the Kantian scholar as it brings into relief the difficulties and incoherencies 
immanent in the critical philosophy and clears the way for an understanding 
of the interpretations of Transcendental Idealism in the work of the post- 
Kantians with which the second main division of the work is concerned. 

The diverging lines of interpretation and development of Kant’s philosophy 
are considered under the following headings: The Phenomenalist Inter- 
pretation, The Psychological Interpretation, Logical Transcendentalism, Ab- 
solute Idealism. Among the representatives of the first line of interpretation 
Maréchal singles out Schopenhauer and A. Riehl. According to this inter- 
pretation the thing in itself, although not known in its nature, is, nevertheless, 
essential to the critical philosophy, being necessarily presupposed by any donne 
phénoménal. It is by the combination of this donné phénoménal and the a 
priori determinations that an object for thought is constituted. The Psychologi- 
cal Interpretation, represented by F. E. Beneke, J. F. Fries, F. A. Lange, 
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insists on the examination of the subject as the unique source of objective 
knowledge. Such knowledge is considered as a product purely of the faculties 
of the subject. Criticism is limited to an examination of internal, psychological 
experience. From this source alone arise objects for thought. There may or 
may not be a thing in itself corresponding to this object. At most, such a 
thing for us is a matter of belief, or of some immediate, primitive, subjective 
perception which cannot be further justified. Maréchal maintains that such 
a psychologism does not represent Kant’s authentic doctrine. In Logical 
Transcendentalism the subject is interpreted in terms merely of function 
which has for its end the objective element in thought. By the union of this 
objective element with the donné phénoménal objects for thought arise. The 
thing in itself is conceived not as a reality but as an ideal term which would 
render, if achieved, the series of objects completely intelligible. Evidently 
such an ideal would be beyond the series itself; in that sense it would be 
noumenal ; it would be the fulfillment of the objective function of the subject. 
This interpretation is upheld by H. Cohen, P. Natorp, E. Cassirer and 
generally by the neo-Kantian school of Marburg. Maréchal’ observes that 
this purely logical interpretation of Kant results in reducing the critical 
philosophy to a mere method of thought. From this it would seem that there 
is only one step to a merely pragmatic use of this method. Finally, we have 
Absolute Idealism. In this system the thing in itself is unthinkable, an intrinsic 
contradiction. Those who adhere to this system would maintain that Kant used 
the conception of the thing in itself simply as a convenience for purposes 
of exposition. The absolute demanded for objective thought ought not to be 
sought in an objective reality opposed to the transcendental subject, but must 
be placed in this subject itself. Both the empirical content and the form 
of the object have their origin in the subject. The result of such an inter- 
pretation, remarks Maréchal, is an absolute monism in terms of the subject, 
and a total immanence in terms of the object. The thing in itself either as a 
reality or as a mere conception is rejected. The transcendental subject, posited 
as the absolute, produces both the objective, a priori factor in knowledge 
and the empirical content, and by the union of these two the object of thought 
is constituted. The principal representatives of this system are Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel. It is to the consideration of these that Maréchal devotes 
two chapters in which he explains the conditions of the possibility of their 
respective interpretations of Kant and the specific characteristics of their 
systems. 

In the last two chapters of the book we find a stimulating discussion of the 
psychologism of De Fries and a brief comparison of this author’s “sub- 
jective evidence” theory of realism and Maréchal’s dynamic interpretation of 
Thomistic realism. 

Fordham University. JouHn V. FLYNN. 
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LA PERSONNE INCARNEE. Etude sur la phénoménologie et la philosophie 
existentialiste. By Auguste Brunner, S.J. Paris: Beauchesne et Ses Fils, 
1947. Pp. 300. 

During the years just preceding the second world war, Father Brunner’s 
articles in Scholastik upon various phases of German existentialism marked 
him as one of the promising younger Jesuit philosophers. More recently, his 
books have been appearing in French and he has made himself acquainted 
with the various currents in French religious and philosophical thought. The 
present work is the fruit of this wide background in research and reflec- 
tion. Its scope is accurately indicated by the subtitle. First, an analysis is 
made of Husserl’s phenomenological method and the transcendental idealism 
in which it issued. In criticizing Husserl’s final position, Brunner is then led to 
consider the attempts made by various existential thinkers to escape from the 
idealist impasse. His own solution of the problem of knowledge and existence 
is offered in terms of “the incarnate person” as the basic datum and center 
of reference in any human philosophical discussion. 

The earlier chapters on Husserl are the most valuable portion of the book. 
Except for Gaston Berger’s recent study on the Cogito in Husserl, I know 
of no other exposition which presents so clear and objective an account of 
such a difficult and controversial issue. Most of Husserl’s early followers 
refused to follow their master’s lead when he advanced from logical and 
methodological doctrines to an idealistic theory of essences and the world as 
being nothing other than the systematic meaning constituted by the “purified” 
transcendental subject. Instead of re-examining his significant first steps, they 
were inclined to accuse Husserl of having betrayed his original convictions. 
His rejoinder was, of course, that these dissenters had not grasped all the 
implications of his teaching on the method and ideal of philosophy as a 
strict science. 

Brunner’s stand on this delicate question can be summed up in three 
propositions. (1) Husserl was indeed faithful to phenomenology as he 
understood this discipline. The author points out the idealistic implications 
which may follow from the original conception of an eidetic reduction that 
places existence within parentheses. Once actual existence had been so 
bracketed, Husserl discovered that “reality” could still be presented to 
consciousness as a phenomenon having a definite structure. From his earliest 
writings, he regarded reality only as it is manifested within the context of this 
reduction, thus preparing the way for the idealistic phenomenological reduc- 
tion of being. (2) Yet there is no necessary connection between phenomenology 
as a method of exploring essences ‘in a rigorous way and a metaphysics which 
traces the nature of the world back to an origin in transcendental consciousness. 
Phenomenologists like Max Scheler and Nicolai Hartmann were justified 
in dissociating this method from an idealistic doctrine on being. Although 
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Husserl did not conceive of phenomenology in other than idealistic terms, 
this was due to the logicomathematical cast of his own mind rather than to 
intrinsic philosophical reasons. On this point, Brunner would be seconded 
by Marvin Farber and most American students of phenomenology, who 
recognize no need to posit a transcendental ego in order to account for the 
evidence uncovered in the phenomenological investigation. (3) But whereas 
the American group is content to establish the metaphysical neutrality of the 
method of phenomenological analysis, Brunner draws the more positive con- 
clusion that a realist sense can well be given to Husserl’s method. Indeed 
he claims that this method is employed with more significant and consequential 
results within an epistemological and ontological realism than within the 
tramework of idealism. Negative proof of this thesis is found in the several 
instances cited by the author in which certain phenomenological data were 
misread or ignored by Husserl because of his idealistic presuppositions. 

The major shortcoming of the idealistic use of phenomenological procedures 
is its treatment of the human person, which tends to disappear as an empirical 
and identifiable reality. As a countermeasure, many recent phenomenologists 
have developed their versions of philosophy of existence. Without offering a 
general review and analysis of the existential movement, Brunner does examine 
the views of Heidegger and especially Sartre on a number of particular 
issues. His criticisms are all the more telling for emerging naturally in the 
course of a direct study of human nature and its powers. Sartre’s pathology 
of the passions, for instance, is seen to be narrow and unbalanced by contrast 
with a view of human love which does justice to other aspects of this ex- 
perience. There are also some wise pages of appreciation and criticism devoted 
to Wilhelm Dilthey and the historical method which he proposed as a 
corrective for the excessively abstract and “essentialist” approach of Husserl. 

Brunner’s phenomenology of the incarnate person is not, however, fully 
worked out here. In his positive sections, he attempts to cover a very wide 
field: the problem of human knowledge, will, charity, intersubjectivity, con- 
tingency and creation, /e néant of God and the human person, belief and 
supernatural faith. On many critical questions he merely refers the reader 
to positions held to be already established in a previous work on Human 
Knowledge. The author warns Husserl against the seductive persuasion that 
phenomenology can supply all that a metaphysics would require, and yet he 
himself does not always respect the distinction between these two disciplines. 
I was left wondering just how formally one is expected to take the pronounce- 
ments against finality in subhuman nature and against the assimilative char- 
acter of cognition, the contrast between person and life as well as between 
personal subject and vital subject in man, the proposed definitions of “com- 
prehension” and “perfection,” and the explanation of passivity in human 
nature. Phenomenologically, there is some foundation for most of these 
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points, but the author also apparently wishes them to be given metaphysical 
weight as a criticism of Aristotle, the medieval mentality and Neo-Thomism. 
The contribution which a soundly executed phenomenological analysis ought 
to make to traditional philosophy can be measured by the study of “psychic 
life’ made by Brunner. His detailed account of the influence of sensibility 
as a factor in human cognition gives new vitality to the doctrine on human 
reason as the lowest condition of intellectual power. Phenomenological in- 
sights concerning symbols, objectification, schematization and the pragmatic 
aspect of intelligence would render a Scholastic theory of knowledge and being 
more supple in dealing with modern accounts. There is no better way to 
convey the reasonableness if not the truth of the matter-form doctrine on man 
than to supplement the medieval study of sensation and reason with Brunner’s 
investigation of the incarnate traits of human knowledge and _ volition. 
St. Louis University. James COLLINS. 


RELIGION 


THE Lire oF Curist. By Giuseppe Ricciotti. Translated by Alba I. Zizzamia. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1947. Pp. xvi, 703. $7.50. 
The Bruce Publishing Company has afforded an attractive vehicle for 

this interesting translation. Thirty-seven fine views of the Holy Land enhance 
its pages. The topical numeration, with its ease for cross-reference, facilitates 
the use of the work for Scripture students and professors. No bibliography is 
provided save what is indicated in the copious footnotes. This absence is 
explained by the author in his preface where he presents the motive behind his 
study and the governing treatment of his material. By incorporating the fruits 
of his extensive research into the actual body of his narrative, the author 
may have sacrificed smoothness and exposed his account to distracting inter- 
polations. The practice in other works of providing special appendices for 
involved questions would obviate this difficulty. 

A critical introduction occupies the first 213 pages. Here the author 
favors us with the benefit of his studies, particularly in the field of archaeology. 
His reliance on the data of Flavius Josephus and on rabbinical literature 
accords with the present-day absorption with research into Jewish background 
material. There are abundant references to the Old Testament as the 
Scriptural index reveals. In this department the author excels. His attention 
to the problem facing Christ in the revelation of His role as Messias receives 
the dominant treatment in the biographical section of the book, and, with these 
preliminary chapters to fall back upon, the reader is assured expert guidance 
in this phase of the Public Life. We should like to have seen Dr. Ricciotti 
bring his knowledge of the period to bear on the subject of demonology, a 
matter which fairly bristles with questions for the reader of the initial chapters 


of St. Mark. 
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The chapter on the sources of the Gospel account leans heavily on Jewish 
lore of the period. There are passages devoted to the authorship, authenticity 
and characteristic features of the Four Gospels. In the case of the Gospel of 
St. John most of the attention paid is to points of its genuineness and relatively 
little to the symbolism of which John was so fond. The Synoptic Problem is 
handled adequately but without noticeable leaning toward recent solutions. 

In his chronology the author favors a two-year ministry, beginning in 
January of the year 28. Here the unfolding of the various elements upon 
which biblical students rely is well presented, but does not add to the fine 
productions made in recent years by scholars of the Catholic Biblical As- 
sociation of America. 

“The Rationalist Interpretations of the Life of Jesus” is a chapter sum- 
marizing the issues that have constituted the battleground between Catholic 
scholars and the Higher Critics. Dr. Ricciotti does not essay any refutation; 
he is content merely with indicating the general lines of disagreement. 

While all readers will be grateful for the immense erudition of the learned 
Augustinian they would be well advised to read carefully the author’s preface. 
There they will find the explanation for the apparently studied avoidance 
throughout the book of doctrinal implications, as might be expected, for 
instance, in the great Christological texts. Having determined to write “an 
exclusively historical and documentary work,” and having “dared to imitate 
the famous ‘dispassionateness’ of the canonical Evangelists,” the author is not 
to be expected to be overattentive to dogma. Should readers have difficulty in 
understanding the final chapter, entitled “A Backward Glance,” it will not be 
because they have not been given a clue. Any effort to picture our Blessed 
Lord as a purely historical figure is bound to appear one-sided to those 
accustomed to devotional studies of His life. “No living being is as alive as 
Jesus,” we are told in one of the concluding sentences, but no hint is given of 
what that “life” may be. The fact that the work of Christ has survived 
through the centuries is commented on with mystifying vagueness, a feature 
which may find some clarification in the literary effect that is worked into the 
texture of the book by the frequent allusions to classical writers. 

Fordham University. Puiuip S. Hur ey. 


Tue Psaitms. A New Translation. By Ronald Knox. New York: Sheed & 

Ward, 1947. Pp. 235. $2.00. 

This version of the New Latin Psalter is characterized by great literary 
charm, originality and freshness. The diction is at all times idiomatic, smooth 
and distinguished. It is instinct with vigor and emotion where these qualities 
are required by its prototype. 

Nevertheless, it is no more than a successful paraphrase. Clauses are too 
frequently transposed without adequate cause. The symmetrical structure of 
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the original, consisting in the balancing of members, is often destroyed by 
injudicious contractions. Colorful adjectives, lacking in the original, are 
added; even entire clauses are at times inserted for exegetical reasons or to 
secure a smooth transition. 

Questions asked by the sacred writer are transmuted into declarative 
sentences, imperatives, wishes, phrases, and infinitives. Direct discourse is 
frequently eliminated altogether. 

Monsignor Knox is a vigorous writer. This imnate propensity probably 
induced him to endeavor to impart greater force to the original than it 
possesses. His version displays a great fondness for the rhetorical question and 
the exclamatory sentence by which he frequently replaces the calmer utterances 
of his prototype. To insure rapidity of movement he frequently omits causal 
and final particles and substitutes other forms of diction for them. This, at 
times, obscures or obliterates the sequence of thought intended by the psalmist. 

The instances in which the author resorts to paraphrase, without making 
any attempt to reproduce the wording or structure of the original, are al- 
together too numerous. More objectionable is his lack of precision: his 
tisregard for the exact meaning of the original. The following examples will 
illustrate our meaning: fiducia, patience (9A:19) ; iustum, innocent (10:5) ; 
salus, redress (11:6c) ; cum furore, mercilessly (16:9b) ; purum, open-hearted 
(17:27) ; celeres, sure-footed (17 :34a) ; corona de auro puro, jewelled crown 
(20:4) ; cithara, viol (32:2a) ; aequitas, favour (35:11b) ; calcavimus, repel 
(43:6b) ; cum adipe arietum, smoke of ram’s flesh (65:15) ; linguis canum, 
tongues of jackals (67:24b); hirundo, dove (83:4); obryzum, jewel 
(118:127b). Finally, there are some renderings which are unequivocally 
erroneous, but they are relatively speaking not numerous. 

It is obvious from the preceding discussion that Monsignor Knox has to 
a large extent rewritten the Psalms in his own style. On account of his 
lack of fidelity, he is far from measuring up to the ideal of a translator. 
However, he has produced a work of enviable literary excellence, which will 
serve as a good introduction to the spirit of the Psalms. 

Catholic University. MIcHAEL J. GRUENTHANER. 


PERE LAGRANGE AND THE ScrRIPTURES. Translated from the French by 
Richard T. Murphy, O.P., $.T.D. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1946. Pp. 216. $3.75. 

The five essays here collected, treating phases of Lagrange’s work, are: The 
Old Testament and Semitism by Chaine; The New Testament and the early 
church by Vénard; Bardy discusses his studies on the Hellenistic Milieu, 
Magnin the comparative History of Religions, and Guitton treats the influence 
of the Dominican scholar. 

It is difficult to write about Pére Lagrange without becoming enthusiastic. 
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I think it may be said that his was the greatest name in Catholic biblical 
circles for the past two generations, and that the history of the past fifty 
years of biblical advance is in a great measure connected with him. Not only 
was he a giant in his own activity, but the works he founded and the men 
he trained have produced lasting effects of good for the Church. 

The man’s greatness is shown by the enormous difficulties which he faced. 
At the end of the last century the Catholic position was under fierce attack 
from the ground of positive sciences. Most of the writers and professors of 
the Church did not know at the time just how to meet the onslaught. As 
Cardinal Liénart states, ‘“The facile imaginings of Renan are nothing com- 
pared to this enormous marshaling of archaeological, linguistic, and historical 
knowledge used to discredit altogether the documents of Christian revelation” 
(p. 7). The proper defense was to prepare Catholic scholars in these very 
fields. For that purpose Pére Lagrange in 1890 founded the Ecole Biblique 
of Jerusalem where the practical sciences were especially cultivated. Two 
years later the famous quarterly, the Revue Biblique, appeared. Finally in 1903 
began the appearance of those scholarly volumes, the “Etudes Bibliques”’ series, 
which are the invaluable and inexhaustible mines of information from which 
teachers and pupils draw the latest data on biblical matters. 

Father Murphy vividly describes the modest beginnings of the world-famous 
Dominican school: 


On March 10, 1890 .. . P. Lagrange arrived in Palestine. He arrived without great 
enthusiasm, scarcely knowing what to expect when he got to St. Etienne. When 
finally he entered its gates he found a tiny community living in what had once been 
the municipal slaughterhouse; the rings to which the animals had once been attached 
were ‘still hanging from its walls. The library, he soon discovered, consisted of the 
two books he brought with him: the Bible and a guidebook of the Holy Land. This 


was the proverbial beginning on a shoestring (p. 181). 


Living through all the Modernist controversy Pere Lagrange was bound 
to be in the midst of the discussions. In such a time of crisis and confusion 
it was almost inevitable that a mind so vigorous and so pioneering as his 
should be misunderstood. In one respect the hostility proved a singular 
benefit to the Church and to his many admirers, for if his work on the Old 
Testament had not been questioned so much, he might never have given us 
the monumental works on the Gospels and the Romans and Galatians. 

The productivity of the man is almost unbelievable. His bibliography extends 
over sixty years (1878-1938) and includes books, articles and reviews—in 
all, 1786 items. Five days before his death at the age of 83 he was propped 
up in bed correcting the proofs of his last article for the Revue Biblique. 

The eminent Dominican scholar has been called by Father Vaccari, S.J., 
of the Pontifical Biblical Institute, the “teacher of teachers.” It would be 
dificult to find another in modern times who has developed so many 
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distinguished writers and won such profound respect and devotion in the 
hearts of so many scholars. These admirers felt keenly the fact that some 
had raised doubts about Lagrange’s orthodoxy. The present work seeks to 
dissipate any such suspicions. The great Dominican has been completely 
vindicated. All would now gladly concur with the sentiments expressed in 
the spiritual testament found among his papers after his death. “I have 
always had the intention in all my studies of contributing to the good—I mean 
to the reign of Jesus Christ, to the honor of the Church, to the good of souls.” 
Weston College, Mass. JoHN J. CoLtins. 






THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH: Writings of St. Augustine, Vol. 4. By J. J. 
Gavigan, O.S.A., J. C. Murray, S.J., R. P. Russell, O.S.A., B. M. Peebles. 
New York: Cima Publishing Co., 1947. Pp. 494. $4.00. 

In keeping with a solid, well-articulated program, the appearance of the 
second volume of “The Fathers of the Church” published under the general 
direction of Ludwig Schopp marks a continuation of a very fine publishing 
effort. Numbered as volume four of the Augustine series, this book contains 
tour of the Saint’s basic works: Christian Instruction, Admonition and Grace, 
The Christian Combat, and the Enchiridion or Faith, Hope and Charity. 
These tracts, while displaying their author as rhetorician, philosopher, theo- 
logian and pastor, have a fundamental unity of aim and purpose that justifies 
their inclusion in one volume. Moreover, they deal with problems that are as 
basically real in the twentieth, as they were in the fifth century. Hence they 
are worthy of the attention of the modern world guaranteed by their inclusion 
in this series, as well as of the effort expended anew in their translation. 
Though somewhat uneven, the four renditions are on the whole good and well 
managed. Each is accompanied by a short introduction giving the time and 
circumstance of composition, along with a basic bibliography; and the whole 
volume is well indexed. 

Anyone at all familiar with Augustine’s thought and manner of saying 
things knows immediately that translating him is no easy matter. Rather, it is 
a continual challenge not only to the translator’s knowledge of Latin, but to 
his ingenuity in handling the modern language into which he is introducing 
the great Bishop of Hippo. Along this line, I believe it would have been 
wiser to have inverted the order of this book, placing Mr. Peebles’ version 
of the Faith, Hope and Charity first, as much because of the translator’s 
lappy facility in turning Augustine’s phrases into readable, idiomatic English, 
as for the fact that this treatise is perhaps the most direct and easily assimilated 
of the four here presented. 

In tackling the De doctrina Christiana, Father Gavigan was at a distinct 
disadvantage. In the treatise, Augustine is anything but direct, wandering 
as he does through the first three books over the whole deposit of faith and its 
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consequences, playing with words and ideas, and almost only incidentally 
getting down to giving the rules and directions for the proper interpretation 
of the Sacred Scriptures that he set out to do. He is thus even more difficult 
to manage in English. Nor does Father Gavigan always display that feeling 
for the happy as well as the apt expression that is needful in making Augustine 
palatable and at home idiomatically in English. 

Thus he renders: Et Latinae quidem linguae homines, quos nunc instruendos 
suscepimus, duabus aliis . . . opus habent as “Men who know the Latin 
language, whom I have just begun to teach, have need of two others...” 
(p. 73), which is clumsy to say the least. He renders: interpretationes 
eorum qui se verbis nimis obstrinxerunt by “translations of those who have 
adhered unduly to the actual words,” when it would have been much happier 
as “too closely” (p. 76). He has the reader almost miss the point by turning 
homines inferiores into “weaker men” when Augustine really meant “inferior 
men.” Likewise the English reader is deprived almost entirely of the force of 
such phrases as dediscenda didicerunt, which comes out as “learned about 
things that should be forgotten,” (p. 91). These are but minor imperfections 
gathered at random. But they do indicate a certain haplessness, that does 
not enhance Augustine’s De doctrina in English dress. 

This reviewer is happy that he is not reviewing the original treatises, at 
least in regard to the De correptione et gratia. For, despite a competent 
handling of the translation itself, and several well-worded notes, Father 
Murray has considerable difficulty extricating himself from making Augustine 
out as a “predestinationist” pure and simple (cf. #16, pp. 263-264). Both 
Father Russell’s and Mr. Peebles’ renditions are smooth reading for the most 
part, and accurate. Except for a few slight typographical errors—for example, 
page 48, “indisturbed” for “undisturbed” ; page 169, “says ’’for “say” ; “too” for 
“to”; page 284, “he had had” for “had he had”; page 381 “mans” for “man’”— 
the volume is extremely well got up and printed. It stands at once as a worthy 
monument to great Christian literary tradition, and to the effort to make that 
tradition available anew to the English-speaking world. 

Mt. St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N.Y. Francis X. Murpny. 


THE De INCARNATIONE OF ATHANASIUS. Part 1, The Long Recension Man- 
uscripts. By George J. Ryan. (Studies and Documents, XIV.) Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1945. Pp. xi, 125. $4.00. 

THE De INCARNATIONE OF ATHANASIUS. Part 2, The Short Recension. 
By Robert Pierce Casey. (Studies and Documents, XIV.) Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1946. Pp. 1, 86. $4.00. 

THE ARMENIAN VERSION OF THE PSEUDO-ATHANASIAN LETTER TO THE 
ANTIOCHENES AND OF THE ExpositTio Fipe!. By Robert P. Casey. Part 1. 
(Studies and Documents, XV.) Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 


Press, 1947. Pp. ix, 64, 78. $4.00. 
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Dr. Ryan’s work contains a collation of the Long Recension MSS of the 
de Incarnatione (pp. 101-125) and an introduction primarily concerned with 
a definition of their stemma (pp. 3-97). The description of the printed editions 
of Athanasius with which the study opens indicates the need for a critical 
edition, since the printed text as we now have it is a confused mixture of MSS. 
In a succinct review of previous investigations of the MSS, Dr. Ryan appraises 
the researches of Wallis, Lake and Casey, von der Goltz, Ludwig, Stegmann 
and Lebon, with a detailed critique, often unfavorable, of Opitz’ important 
monograph, Untersuchungen zur Uberlieferung der Schriften des Athanasius 
(Berlin, 1935), which treated all the known MSS as a Vorarbeit for the 
Berlin edition. The MSS of the Long Recension are then grouped according 
to content, after which Dr. Ryan restates the relationship between the Long 
and Short Recensions of the de Incarnatione: 

Casey believes, 1 that the Short Recension text . . . represents a revision of the 
Long Recension text, made in the fourth century, perhaps by Athanasius himself, or 
by one of his immediate circle; 2 that the Short Recension alone preserves, in more 
than one place, the true reading of the original text of Athanasius, where the united 
testimony of all the Long Recension manuscripts is in error. . . . The common errors 
found in all Long Recension manuscripts definitely prove that the Short Recension 
cannot be a revision of their common archetype, but of a manuscript which either 
antedated it or, if they were of equal or nearly equal age, was independent of it. 
Agreements between manuscripts of the Long and Short Recensions, except in cases 
of crossing, represent the earliest available form of the text. This conclusion is never 
contradicted by the testimony of the Long Recension manuscripts . .. (pp. 26-27). 


Upon the basis of a comparison of their texts, all the extant Long Recension 
manuscripts of the de Incarnatione are declared descendants of two lost 
archetypes, mutually independent—a clear-cut grouping very frequently com- 
plicated by widespread crossing among MSS of each group. The character 
of the extant MSS of each group is dealt with at length. A conclusion sum- 
marizes the significant points on which the stemma of the MSS, established 
above upon the evidence of the text of the de Incarnatione, differs from that 
of Opitz, and tries to show that Opitz’ evidence, when rightly evaluated, 
supports the theory of manuscript relationship established by Dr. Ryan for 
the de Incarnatione. 

Part 2 begins by dissecting carefully the four MSS in which the Short 
Recension of the de Incarnatione is found. Professor Casey then studies the 
quotations from the de Incarnatione in early authors and catenae, to conclude 
that “the main importance of the quotations is to show that the de Incarnatione 
in both recensions enjoyed a considerable vogue as a Christological authority 
in the fifth and sixth centuries” (pp. xxxv-xxxvi). An extended discussion 
of significant changes in the Short Recension from the Long results in the 
¢ollowing summation: 

After a more detailed survey of the evidence than was attempted earlier, the Long 
Recension still appears to have been the original, the Short Recension a secondary, 
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literary revision, revealing no clearly defined dogmatic motive. In view of the 
absence of important dogmatic changes in the true texts of both recensions and of the 
similarity in matter and style between the additions and substitutions of the Short 
Recension and the Long Recension, the former may plausibly be attributed to 
Athanasius himself or to one of his immediate circle. The revisions of the Short 
Recension found in d [Mt. Athos, Dochiariou 78] and Severus must be placed some 
years later and ascribed to someone of learning and somewhat advanced Christological 


opinions (p. xl). 

There follows a collation of Cod. Doch. 78 with the text of Bishop A. 
Robertson, and a reproduction of the latter. 

In Studies and Documents, XV, Professor Casey gives us the Armenian 
version of the pseudo-Athanasian Sermo maior de fide (the earliest of the 
variant forms of title is Letter to the Antiochenes) and the Expositio fidei, 
with an English translation of the former, a collation of the latter, and a 
reconstruction of the fragmentary Greek text. “A second volume will include 
a critical discussion of the transmission of the two pieces, their mutual relation- 
ship, literary form, theological content, authorship and date” (Preface). The 
Armenian version of the Sermo maior, apparently incomplete, is edited from 
the two MSS in the library of the Mechitarist monastery in Vienna. The 
English translation aims at a reasonably accurate approximation to the style 
of the original. The Greek text depends in great measure on the reconstruction 
of the editor, who has compared the quotations sorted and published by 
Schwartz with the Armenian version and the other quotations, Greek, Latin 


and Syriac. The Armenian text of the Expositio is based on the two Vienna 
codices above and on Tajezi’s edition of Cod. 818, and is collated with the 
Greek (PG XXV, 199-208). 

In these volumes painstaking care culminates in models of manuscript 
research and restoration. Dr. Ryan and Professor Casey deserve well of 


Christian antiquity. 
Woodstock College, Md. WALTER J. BURGHARDT. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE'S DEFENSE OF THE HEXAEMERON AGAINST THE 
MANIcHEANs. By John P. Maher, O.S.A. (A Dissertation.) St. Meinrad, 
Ind.: The Abbey Press, 1946. Pp. 92. é 
The present study, offered for the doctorate in theology at the Gregorian 

University, investigates historically Augustine’s defense of the Mosaic account 

of the six days of creation in the face of Manichean criticism. The method 

is “analytico-synthetic.” Augustine’s defense is proposed objectively and from 
it the Manichean teaching on the origin of things. The Augustinian presenta- 
tion of Manichean cosmogony is then compared with that described in the 
original documents, the Kephalaia, recently unearthed in Egypt. Discrepancies 
in the twin accounts are explained and all the elements collected into a 


compact whole. 
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Father Maher concludes that the Egyptian MSS are an “eloquent con- 
firmation” of Augustine’s testimony to the teaching of Manes (p. 79). 
Augustine “obtained his information from reliable sources, probably a Latin 
translation of the writings of Manes” (p. 79). “In the main, both are in 
entire accord” (p. 72). Augustine “omits no important feature in his descrip- 
tion of the system” (p. 73). In fact, “the similarity in all its important 
features . . . is so remarkable that, upon careful examination, one appears to 
be practically a repetition of the other” (p. 74). Briefly, Augustine knew 
whereof he wrote, and wrote only what he knew (p. 82). 

The author is at pains to rebuff the charge of Beausobre that Augustine, 
as a mere auditor, could not have had access to the Manichean books, and to 
challenge the thesis of Alfaric that Augustine should be accepted as an 
authority on Manicheism only when writing as a believer in Manicheism. 
A bibliography, two appendices and an index round out a convincing piece 
of research. 


W ondstock College, Md. WALTER J. BURGHARDT. 





Mariotocy. Volume II. By M. J. Scheeben. Translated by T. L. M. J. 

Geukers. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1947. Pp. 287. $3.00. 

This volume is as excellent as Volume I, which was reviewed in this 
periodical (THouGHT, December, 1946, p. 746). There is little to be said 
regarding the treatment and excellence of the author which was not written 
then. Volume II treats of Mary, full of grace, and Mary the Mediatrix. 
The author demonstrates Mary’s fullness of grace positively from the com- 
mentaries of the Fathers as due primarily to the divine motherhood. He 
then considers this same topic negatively, showing that this fullness of grace 
comprises not only “the complete preservation or freedom from sin or any- 
thing which might mar God’s image in man,” but includes also freedom 
from those evils resulting from Adam’s fall which were restored to us by 
the work of Redemption. In the following three chapters the author is very 
clear in enunciating the dogma of Mary’s freedom from sin, in proving her 
Immaculate Conception from Scripture and in his explanation of the origin 
and significance of the controversy regarding it. Mary’s permanent immunity 
from all sin, her exemption from the bonds of death, and a theological discus- 
sion of the same, comprise the last three chapters of Part IV. 

Part V treats of Mary, Mediatrix. Here the author considers Mary’s 
supernatural activity as arising from the divine motherhood, showing that the 
grace of her motherhood is the principle of a supernatural activity specifically 
her own and analogous to Christ’s grace of union in His humanity. In this 
relationship he clearly shows Mary to be the dynamic and authoritative 
organ of the Holy Ghost. Next follows a thorough consideration of Mary’s 
cooperation in the work of Redemption in general and in the concrete. The 
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concluding chapter is a very comprehensive study of Mary’s permanent office 
as Mediatrix. 

This volume should be on the reference shelf of every seminary and college 
library. The contents of these two volumes of Scheeben’s Mariology, read 
at leisure and studiously digested, will not only be a source of pleasure but 
a wellspring of enlightening information. 


Fordham University. JoHN M. BurTcHeEr. 


THe Hoty Evucnuarist. By Rev. José Guadalupe Trevino. Milwaukee: 

Bruce Publishing Co., 1947. Pp. xi, 170. $2.50. 

For the emotional soul given to elaborate expression of its love for Christ 
in the Blessed Sacrament of the altar, The Holy Eucharist by Father Trevino 
should prove a boon. The text teems with apostrophes prefaced with “Oh” 
and “‘Ah” to Christ in the tabernacle but there is little to intrigue the religious 
adorer who prefers to refine his own precious metal of devotion from the ore 
of Eucharistic dogma. 

The translator, a priest of the Diocese of LaCrosse, Wis., apparently 
foresaw this weakness and has footnoted the pages with his own dogmatic 
observations, succinct, well done and welcome. This anonymous priest has 
also added an appendix of ten pages in which he discusses dogmatically the 
knowledge of Christ, some of the higher degrees of the prayer of mystical 
union, and the question of whether Christ still suffers and is, therefore, 
capable of being consoled. 

In his sincere efforts to encourage the work of reparation in the Church, 
Father Trevino, in his book, has gone too far and delineates a frustrated, 
discouraged Christ. Like some other spiritual writers approaching reparation 
from the emotional facet, he overemphasizes the setbacks of Christ. Because 
of his preoccupation, sometimes almost morbid, with the suffering, passive 
aspects of the life of Christ in the tabernacle, Father Trevino seems to over- 
look the triumphant, militant aspects of the Eucharistic Presence among men. 

Gonzaga University, Spokane. Lee TEUFEL. 


Come, Fottow Me! By B. F. Marcetteau, $.S. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1947. Vol. I: Pp. 199. $2.50. Vol. II: Pp. 306. $3.50. 
This is an adaptation of The Following of Christ, or, as it is'more com- 

monly known, The Imitation of Christ, for use in mental prayer by lay 

or religious persons. Each chapter is presented for meditation in three parts: 

(1) a prelude or adoration directly relates the subject of the chapter with 

Christ and His teachings; (2) the precise text of the Imitation of Christ is 

given in sequence as it is found in the four books of that title; (3) a practical 

application of the subject under consideration for meditation is suggested in 
the form of self-examination. Each chapter concludes with a suitable quotation 
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from the New Testament, the Liturgy, or from The Imitation of Christ, 
to serve as a spiritual reminder of the meditation and the good resolu- 
tions made. 

Next to the Bible, the /mitation has been for the five hundred years of its 
existence the most widely published book, having been published in many 
editions in most of the languages of the world. Those who know the Imitation 
now, and those who have known it through the years have by reading it over 
and over again readily recognized in its simplicity and in its deep fervor the 
source of attraction which has drawn to it and held its many readers. The 
Imitation leads to an admiration of and a love for Christ; it is an inspiration, 
a revealer of weakness and inefficiency, and a strengthener of the moral fiber 
through the aid of the Holy Ghost. 

Father Marcetteau’s excellent book of meditations will render the /mitation 
more understandable and hence more beneficial to those who read it. By 
means of “headlines” or “captions” he has introduced each paragraph of the 
text to the reacer with a brief summary of the thought contained in the 


paragraph. 
Tuckahoe, N.Y. Ropert E. PATTERSON. 


Tue CHuRCH AND Humanity, 1939-1946. By G. K. A. Bell, Bishop of 
Chichester. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1947. Pp. vi, 252. $2.75. 
The Bishop of Chichester here urges cooperation of the Christian Churches 

in our time, to ward off the attack of irreligious forces, and to establish a 

social order based on Christian morality. He realizes that there can be no 

question of “organic unity,” or of compromise on the part of Catholics on 

“dogmatic questions of worship, creed and ministry.” However, he states, 

“once we agree to leave all questions of credal doctrine and Church order 

on one side, the unity can be had between Roman Catholics and other Chris- 

tian Communions on the basis of the Natural Law” (p. 120). To support 
this stand Encyclicals and other Papal pronouncements are quoted. Refer- 
ence is made to the present Holy Father, who spoke of the common ground 
of those “who believe in God and follow Jesus Christ as their leader and 

Master.” The late Cardinal Hinsley is also quoted, with warmth and 

friendship, as saying in the Stoll Theater in May, 1941: “Though we differ 

on important matters, we do all maintain the brotherhood of man and the 

Fatherhood of God, in the charity of Christ.” 

By way of convincing Protestants of the Catholic willingness to cooperate, 
the Bishop refers to the Sword of the Spirit movement as a practical achieve- 
ment. Also, as evidence of “religious tolerance” by Catholics, he quotes, in 
a sermon delivered at Cambridge University, from the constitution of Eire. 
Article 44 of this constitution recognizes “the special position of the Holy 
Catholic Apostolic and Roman Church,” yet it guarantees freedom of con- 
science and the free profession and practice of religion to all. 
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A political philosophy emerges, though scattered through various pieces in 
the collection, which the Bishop seems to believe could be acceptable to all 
Christians as the basis of a common political front. The distinct functions 
of the Church and the State are clearly recognized. ‘The Church “has 
to preach to people the Gospel and redemption.” It possesses an authority 
independent of the State. The State, on the other hand, is “the guarantor of 
order, justice and civil liberty.” It acts by the power of restraint, legal and © 
physical (p. 25). Is the Church to enter politics? Yes, ‘Christianity 
requires action which has to be taken in the conditions of actual life.” The 
gospel is relevant to the whole of human conduct. Christianity is to rule 
the whole of life, temporal and supernatural. As to the nature of the State, 
political society is subordinate to God. In its own sphere the State has a 
God-given aim, “to uphold law and order, and to minister to the life of 
its people...” (p. 192). Authority in the State is from God. The State 
stands under His judgment. A Message of the Oxford World Conference 
is quoted: “God is Himself the source of Justice, of which the state is not 
lord but servant” (p. 193). A Christian can acknowledge no ultimate 
authority but God: his loyalty to the State is part of his loyalty to God 
and must never usurp the place of that primary and absolute loyalty. 

International order requires a common ethos. And “the principal elements 
in this common moral ethos are justice and love” (p. 118). The solution of 
the international conflict will not be found if it is sought only in the political 
realm (p. 204). A true community of states must be founded on common 
Christian morality. And, “since nowhere is the moral foundation so neces- 
sary as in international law, which is not supported by any higher exterior 
authority, . . . no international legal system, however carefully framed, how- 
ever widely supported, can be permanently maintained without a common 
ethos, without a body of common, concrete convictions, which all members 
accept” (p. 116). 

But to attain this common ethos education is needed. Christian doctrine 
must be taught to the rising generation. This is the most important branch 
of study. “The Christian doctrine is the doctrine which will make men 
free” (p. 210). It is the real training for life. Without it, there is no 
sure basis to govern the relations of nations. Without it, there is no sure 
authority by which to defeat the idolatry of the State. Without it, “you have no 
sure conviction with which to resist the command of the leader or the lowing 
of the herd” (p. 210). 

In the light of this political philosophy the Bishop discusses pertinent 
matters of policy within the seven-year period from 1939 to 1946. The 
war against Germany, the coming peace settlement, and the future of Europe 
occupies much of his thoughts. As to the war against Germany, he keeps 
coming back to the possibility of an early peace with a Hitler-ridden Germany. 
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In course of a debate in the House of Lords in March, 1943, he insists that 
a distinction be clearly drawn between the German people and the Hitlerite 
State, with respect to the future attitude toward them. The need for such 
a distinction is substantiated by calling attention to the heroic resistance to 
Nazism by the Catholic Bishops of Germany and some Protestant religious 
leaders. However, the guilt of the German people is not denied. In 
September, 1944, he says in the House of Lords: “It is quite true that the 
present outburst of Nazism represents a centuries old crisis in the history of 
Germany. There is an element-of Hitlerite evil, tragic as well as diabolical, 
in the German people. . . . The German people need a new spirit and a 
new way to make them less likely to yield” (p. 145). 

Some intimate details of peace feelers by German Protestant clergymen 
addressed to the British Government through the Bishop via Sweden, are 
revealed in this volume. Some of the persons involved paid with their lives 
for participation in the unsuccessful plot on Hitler’s life on July 20, 1944. 
The German peace settlement is approached from the point of view of 
the future of Europe. Late in 1944, when the occupation of Germany and 
the peace terms for Germany are the center of interest, the Bishop refuses 
to consider these problems in relation to anything but a durable peace 
for Europe. Germany is an integral part of Europe. And “I believe in 
the essential unity of Europe,” he declares (p. 110). The temporarily 
broken European unity must be rebuilt, and it must be built on the culture 
which all European peoples have in common. This unity is based on four 


common spiritual traditions: the humanist, the scientific, the legal, and the 
Christian tradition. The last one, Christian religion, provided the original 
bond of unity. It is the most important one, potentially unifying the rest 
of them all. Hence the important role of the Christian Churches in the 
reorientation of the German people and in the reconstruction of European 


unity. 

This unity of Europe in Christendom is the central theme of his Christ- 
mas Broadcast to Germany in 1945. But here he also calls for an advanced 
social policy “for the common man” of Europe. He notes the existence of 
two tensions everywhere between “conservatism” and “socialism.” Even in 
Russia, he says, we can find these two tensions to a remarkable degree. “For 
while in Russia you have the extreme Marxist view of life, you have also, 
deep down, the old traditional religious approach to nature and man which 
Dostoevsky interpreted with such insight and sympathy” (p. 181). The 
Christian Church should understand both and reconcile the different values. 
The Christian task is to do real justice both “to the needs of the common 
man, and to the claims of history.” It would be interesting to know what 
is the Bishop’s definition of the “common man.” But one must agree with 
him that an advanced social policy is desirable. In fact, this is a part of 
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Christian doctrine. However, it is difficult to understand his reference to 
Russia. It may of course be true that many Russians have faith, in spite 
of the onslaught of atheism, but does it seem feasible that “reconciliation” 
of principles may be brought about by the Russian Church (or by any other 
Church) with a Moscow-dictated Marxist, as might be possible with a demo- 
cratic socialist of the West? 

Perhaps because of the war years, during which the content of this volume 
for the most part originated, he is concerned almost entirely with one type of 
menace, the National Socialist. In 1939 he also discusses the Godless 
“religions” which the Communist, Fascist, or National Socialist ideologies 
really are (p. 11). On another occasion, in December of the same year, he 
declares in the House of Lords that an unreasonably prolonged war is 
undesirable because ‘“‘the only powers to which it can do good are the 
powers of Atheism and Communism” (p. 34). Nevertheless, in March, 
1943, he praises Premier Stalin in the most exalted terms. He is “one 
of the most remarkable figures and one of the greatest generals in world 
history,” declares the Bishop in the British Upper Chamber (p. 95). And he 
quotes from the speech of the Soviet leader, delivered on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Soviet Revolution, in which Stalin said: “Comrades, we are 


”? 
. 


waging a great war of liberation... 

Could it be that the head of the Soviet Government played his role so 
convincingly that he appeared even to the learned Bishop as simply a national 
hero, and not at all as the immutable leader of the communist forces of the 


world? 

University of Detroit. Tisor Payzs. 
THE CLAIMS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Cyril Garbett, Arch- 

bishop of York. London: Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., 1947. Pp. 304. 

$5.00. 

One would be less disappointed with this book if it took more seriously 
the implications of its title. In The Claims of the Church of England one 
would expect a volume devoted to intelligent exposition and defense of 
those claims. Instead, the reader will here find a rambling narrative in 
which the claims of the Anglican Establishment are given only incidental 
attention and no serious substantiation at all. The book turns out to be a 
description of the Church of England by one who was born in it, has achieved 
in it an ecclesiastical distinction which he bears with graciousness, and is 
determined to cling to it despite the rather obvious insincerity of its lati- 
tudinarianism. One could scarcely find a more pellucid revelation of the 
character of that latitudinarianism than in these present pages, especially 
in the author’s attempt to defend the Protestantism which is part and parcel 
of the Anglican Establishment and which, at the same time, he manifestly 
loathes. 
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To Archbishop Garbett the Thirty-nine Articles—which foisted Prot- 
estantism upon England, and to which every clergyman of the Establish- 
ment still must solemnly subscribe —are “‘no longer suitable . . . deal with 
old controversies . . . are obscure and vague . . . have been partly rendered 
obsolete.” . .. Nay more, he continues, “it would be impossible for any 
intelligent man to give wholehearted assent to every sentence of every 
Article.” But the solution to the difficulty is not to refuse to accept what 
one cannot accept sincerely. The author’s proffered solution is simply that 
the clergyman, in subscribing to the Articles, need not mean what he solemnly 
asserts! And this is the same author who on another page deprecates the 
breaking, by some of these same clergymen, of a liturgical promise made in 
the same breath with their acceptance of the Articles! 

When the Marian hierarchy refused to follow Elizabeth into schism from 
Rome, Dr. Garbett declares, continuity of Orders was saved for the Eliza- 
bethan episcopal] line through the consecration of Archbishop Parker by 
bishops who were themselves all validly consecrated. But declaration is as 
far as the author goes; perhaps understandably, he attempts no proof of his 
assertion. The facts of the case are that Parker was “consecrated” by Bar- 
low and Hodgkins, who were validly consecrated bishops under Henry VIII, 
and by Coverdale and Scory, two invalidly consecrated carry-overs from the 
reign of Edward VI. For the “consecration” of Parker, these four used 
the same Edwardine Ordinal which had already rendered invalid the 
episcopal status of two of themselves. It discarded every rite of ordination 
previously known in the Christian Church and substituted an entirely novel 
rite which was composed by a known disciple of Luther. There was in 
this rite not the remotest hint of any sacrificial office conferred. And this 
accorded perfectly with the mind of the English Church founded by Elizabeth, 
a Church that had done away forever, as far as it was concerned, with a 
sacrificial priesthood and had no intention thenceforth of conferring any 
such office upon its clergymen. What the Edwardine Ordinal, and the 
Elizabethan Church when using it, meant by “priest” was of course its own 
concern; but no one can expect to be taken seriously and believed when he 
avers that it meant what the Catholic Church has always meant—both 
before England’s tragedy and after—by that holy word. 

Dr. Garbett claims that the Reformation brought freedom to the Church 
in England. His words lose something of their impressiveness when paral- 
leled to the many pages in which he sorrows over the burden of state control 
which weighs down upon his Establishment and which has enabled non- 
Christians to select and appoint its bishops, as well as to block correction of 
some of the errors admittedly made by it in the sixteenth century. 

In addition to many indications of the author’s sincere detestation of 
Protestantism, there are pages which reveal his joy in the revival of Catholic 
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usages within Anglican ranks. An example is the tribute which he pays 
to the salutary effect of the reappearance, since 1841, of religious life under 
vows in the Church of England. 

Dr. Garbett takes offense at the anathemas attached to its condemnations 
by the Council of Trent. From his words one would think—but surely 
this cannot be true!—that the good doctor was unfamiliar with the same 
language of anathema in the earlier great Catholic Councils, and with the 
fact that such unyielding language in the condemnation of wrong has always 
been characteristic of Christ’s Church; for still holier precedent he might 
read the words of our Saviour himself in the terrible castigation of the 
Pharisees which St. Matthew records. In the same passage the author 
presents his reader with a just example of the present book’s level of scholar- 
ship when he cites Pius VI’s condemnation of the Council of Pistoja as 
the decrees of that Council itself! 

Within the ranks of the Church of England there is, in truth, a tradition 
and an achievement of sound scholarship which in many respects merits the 
pride which Dr. Garbett takes in it. It is disappointing to find that he 
has incorporated so little of it into his book. To an able defense of error, 
the truth can answer with a thousand voices. But to such a book as The 
Claims of the Church of England, the only possible answer is prayer. 

Woodstock College, Mad. JosEPH BLUETT. 


TALEs OF THE Hasipim: THE Earty Masters. By Martin Buber. 

New York: Schocken Books, 1947. Pp. 335. $3.75. 

In the eighteenth century a new quasi-mystical system, now known as 
Hasidism, captivated not a few Jews of Eastern Europe. Its founder was 
Israel ben Eliezer (1700-1760), and its adherents were called hasidim, the 
plural of hasid, “devout”. Before his time, there had been a succession of 
Jews reputedly in possession of a divine name by which they could conjure 
away disease. “They were known as Baale Shem, “possessors of the name.”’ 
Although Ben Eliezer disclaimed magical powers, his system, to the common 
folk, seemed to be analogous and at the same time superior to that of his 
predecessors. Hence. he received the surname, Baal Shem Tov, “‘possessor 
of the good name.” 

The purpose of Hasidism was to teach the poor Jews, who had suffered 
so much, how to lead a life of perpetual fervor and joy. Its tenets are 
somewhat nebulous and. reminiscent of Gnosticism and Manicheism. All 
the constituents of the world in which we live, our own being and all its 
actions, desires, and vicissitudes contain some sparks of the divine. Now 
if we recognize these gleams everywhere, if we put our whole bent upon 
God, we shall achieve harmony in our own beings and union with the divine. 
The result will be unrelenting religious exultation. 
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Obviously, the common man cannot regulate his life ‘in this lofty way 
without the assistance of experienced men who have themselves made not- 
able advances in this way of perfection. Beginning with Baal Shem Tov, 
Jewish tradition has preserved the names and the teachings of not a few 
of these great masters. They aided their disciples by the mysterious vitality 
of their social intercourse, their advice, and their prayers to overcome 
the obstacles to the recognition of the divine and the attainment of unalloyed 
happiness. They were called zaddikim, “those who were tested or proved.” 

Martin Buber, Professor of Social Philosophy at the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem, has made a profound study of Hasidism, as is manifest from 
the books which he has previously published on the subject. His sympathy 
with the movement is evident from the.fact that he himself is acclaimed as 
the founder of a system known as neo-Hasidism. 

In the present volume he has gathered together the tales of the hasidim 
relating to their teachers, the zaddikim. ‘The labor involved must have been 
tremendous, since the relevant material had, for the most part, not been 
consigned to writing but had been preserved through many generations of 
oral transmission. ‘Thus it was overgrown with later accretions and cor- 
rupted with distortions. After sifting the pertinent material with infinite 
care, Professor Buber finally arrived at a form of each tale which he con- 
sidered to be the core of the original. He has arranged the reconstructed 
tales not in chronological order but according to a scheme which he thought 
would best reveal the character and the way of the particular zaddik to 
whom they refer. 

The tales are of primary interest only to the historian, the psychologist, 
and the student of comparative religion and mysticism. They contain no 
significant revelations concerning God and the conduct of life. Amid much 
that is bizarre and fantastic, we find a grain of gold here and there, but 
the same doctrine may be found with greater clarity and abundance in other 
sources which are more authentic and have a surer claim upon our faith and 
confidence. 

We must, however, admire the intense yearning and laborious seeking 
for the divine manifested by the zaddikim and their misguided disciples; 
it is regrettable that so much strenuous effort was condemned to frustration. 

Catholic University. MicHAEL J. GRUENTHANER. 


SCIENCE 


GENETICS, MEDICINE AND Man. By H. J. Muller, C. C. Little and Lau- 
rence H. Snyder. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1947. 
Pp. viii, 158. $2.25. 

The contents of this book consists of six lectures (two by each author) 
which were originally delivered at Cornell University under the auspices of 

the Messenger Lectureship in the fall of 1945. 
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Dr. Muller’s lectures include a concise, readable summary of the fun- 
damentals of modern genetics with emphasis on the relation of the gene to 


the organism. 
Dr. Little shows the relation and the role of genetics in the interpretation 


of human heredity and its significance in health. He points out the import- 
ance of experimental work with mammals as the avenue by which significant 
knowledge in this field is made possible. 

Dr. Snyder discusses the scientific findings which have come through the 
study of successive generations of human beings and their use in controlling 


disease, etc. 
So far, so good. Unfortunately, there are some sections in the book which 


cannot be passed over without adverse comment. In dealing with such 
matters as the origin of life and eugenics some of these otherwise exact 
writers have left their last. They thereby have done more credit to imagina- 
tion and speculation, to materialism and naturalism, to suggestions of 
submergence of the individual into “society” than they do to strict adher- 


ence to the methods within the scope of natural science. 
Rosary College. SisTER Mary Etien O’ HANLON. 


SOCIOLOGY, LAW 


Our Rurat Communities. A Guidebook to Published Materials on 
Rural Problems. By Laverne Burchfield. Chicago: Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1947. Pp. xiii, 201. $2.50. 

The literature on rural problems is considerable, even if little known 
outside the circles of those professionally interested in the land and agri- 
culture. Government agencies, more especially the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, have made a large and significant contribution. The 
farm organizations, too, have their periodicals, reports and books. As might 
be expected, those connected with rural work in the health, education, social 
welfare fields have written on the phases in which they were interested. 
The literature published by the church-related rural organizations has more 
than passing value. Unfortunately, the sources are so many and the topics 
so diverse that few people have a good grasp on more than a few phases. A 
definite place existed for a handbook which would serve as a guide to the 
multiplicity of published materials. Our Rural Communities meets the need. 

Not itself a scientific study of rural communities, this handbook “intro- 
duces” the student or rural worker to the subject of rural sociology insofar 
as it is concerned with contemporary American community life outside urban 
areas. Much of the literature referred to is not primarily scientific in nature. 
Some of it is definitely popular or else devoted to practical programs for 
social betterment. However, few works of any importance from the view- 
point of scientific sociology have been overlooked. 
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The phases of rural community life touched upon number thirteen. There 
are chapters on schools, Agricultural Extension Service, library service, the 
Church, medical care and health services, welfare services, housing, recreation, 
children and youth, cooperatives and general farm organizations, local gov- 
ernment, community organization and land use. Under each of these head- 
ings are found brief statements of the situation as it exists today, together 
with a summary indication of the problems. The major part of each chapter 
is taken up with a running discussion of the existing literature, so that the 
careful reader can discover not only the present state of our knowledge 
but also the contribution made by a given publication. 

The unevenness of the various chapters is primarily the result of varying 
degrees of development of the literature in the thirteen fields touched upon. 
It becomes apparent almost at once that the literature on rural education 
has been more abundant than that on other subjects. The same is true in the 
case of rural youth and children. ‘That on land use is also quite plentiful. 
Some of the unevenness, however, results from omission of significant con- 
tributions which seem to go unmentioned because they are out of print. 
In future editions some provision should be made for such titles. Also an 
additional chapter could be introduced on the relation of migratory agri- 
cultural labor to rural farm communities. Literature exists on the subject. 

The carefully edited bibliographies at the end of each chapter will be 
useful in building up the library in university, college, or welfare agency. 
The thoroughness of the coverage is in full accord with the high standards 


heretofore maintained by both committee and author in their treatment of 
rural problems. 


New York, N. Y. WILi1AM J. GIBBONS. 


ELEMENTS OF DeMocrATIC GOVERNMENT. By J. A. Corry. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. viii, 507. $3.75. 

For the last half century textbooks on government by Americans have been 
based on atomistic individualism in politics and the postulates of positivism 
in law. The latter, as formulated by Austinian principles of jurisprudence, 
is still unreservedly supported by the conservative thought of the legal 
profession, but is rapidly losing favor with contemporary political scientists. 
Professor Corry, a Canadian and a common law trained scholar, offers this 
textbook, which, although marking certain departures in methodology, con- 
tinues to reflect in a milder degree this school of thought. The consequent 
deflection of Austinianism marks no surrender of the fundamentals of analyti- 
cal positivism. However, the inherent danger of mechanistic thinking as a 
premise for individualism is recognized by the author, and accordingly he 
falls back on some quasi-organic principles on the functions of government, 
substituting in such cases associationist or group solidarist views for mechanistic 
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monism. In doing so, some confirmation is found in the tendency toward the 
revival of natural law and certain Christian fundamentals of politics with 
correspondingly superior analyses and understanding of the corporate features 
of civil society. 

In attempting to meet these new developments at least half way, a much- 
needed survey of the crucial practical problems of modern democracy in the 
English-speaking world is very ably presented. The author holds that the 
liberal tradition, exclusive of the Jaissez-faire era, which produced most of 
our present forms and governmental operations, can be preserved by more 
effective controls as well as intelligent public administration, and at the same 
time avoid the evils of totalitarianism or the monstrous economist-managed 
Leviathan. There is a composure and confidence of treatment in the con- 
tradictory issues of this subject, and the forthright, definitive stand taken 
on several controversial problems is heartening, constituting a real step 
toward a deeper understanding of the foundations of liberal democracy. The 
effort here is remarkable if not entirely successful. Indeed, as indicated in the 
Preface, in these days of indifference, lack of faith in democracy and cynical 
disillusionment, it very largely fulfills the main purpose of the book. 

Relying on the comparative method of studying governments combined 
with a penetrating, well-written analysis of the forms and operations of 
government, the concern of the author is with the exposition of Anglo- 
American principles as exemplified in England, the United States and Canada. 
Here is found an excellent summary treatment of constitutions, executives, 
legislatures, representation, courts, administration, local government, political 
parties and public opinion. Unfortunately, the conduct of foreign relation 
is omitted except for incidental acknowledgment under the powers of the 
executive. Aside from the real boon of introducing the much-needed study 
of Canadian government, of which Americans display an unnecessary and 
almost unforgivable ignorance, it is clear that the author is convinced that 
the pattern of democracy in both political traditions and forms represents 
an all-important guidepost toward political stability, solidarity and even 
survival. A cynical reader might dismiss this conclusion and insist that the 
propaganda effect is pointedly preparatory of an Anglo-American political 
coalition. To deny this particular truth at the present seems purposeless in 
the face of the much greater danger of ignoring its ultimate necessity. Certain- 
ly, no one can honestly apply the loose connotation of the term ‘propaganda’ 
to this textbook. The heritage of liberal democracy, encompassing perennial 
Christian fundamentals, the solidarism of its political institutions, as well 
as the highly effective and constantly pointed comparisons introduced by 
reference to modern dictatorships, makes this a useful textbook in the study 


of government. 
Unfortunately, some sections of this book are very often obscured and 
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somewhat uncertain. The reason for this is the author’s own acknowledged 
refusal to consider theoretical problems of politics. In attempting to reconcile 
fundamental principles of collectivism, regimentation, experimental class 
legislation, and the question of individual human liberty, lacking a sound 
philosophical premise, the results are not always convincing. Because of this, 
it is the reviewer’s opinion, an unfair version is given, for instance, of 
functional representation; a serious error is committed by using the term 
‘sovernment’ for the concept of the state; the decline in the efficacy of 
parliamentarianism, which is the moral cancer in the structure of liberal 
democracy, is not well handled. These weaknesses are further augmented by 
the exclusiveness and therefore one-sided character of what constitutes de- 
mocracy, which by the fault ef omission gives a false impression of important 
political movements developing elsewhere. 


College of the Holy Cross. MatrHew M. McManon. 


MEDIEVAL RussIAN Laws. .Translated by George Vernadsky. (Number 
XLV of the Records of Civilization Sources and Studies, edited by Austin 
P. Evans.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. 106. $2.00. 
Students of early Russian history, of medieval history in general and of 

comparative jurisprudence will derive great profit from this little volume 

which offers, in excellent translation, five major monuments of medieval 

Russian law. The translation is copiously annotated and preceded by a short 

but telling Introduction in which Professor Vernadsky identifies the sources 

translated by him, compares them with analogous sources of Western law 
and explains the judicial and monetary system of medieval Russia, knowledge 

of which is essential for the full understanding of the texts. A glossary, a 

selected bibliography and a detailed index follow the translation, permitting 

easy orientation in the topics covered by the documents. 
Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


2 % 


Correspondence 


Best SERMONS OF THE YEAR 


EDITOR: A world-wide search is again under way for material for the 
fourth volume of Best Sermons edited by G. Paul Butler and published by 
Harper and Brothers. For the first three volumes of this series, representatives 
of the Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish faiths sent in over eighteen thousand 
sermons from every important area of the world. In these volumes the 
Catholic sermons published have included those from such varied preachers 
as Cardinal Spellman and Cardinal Van Roey, Archbishop Cushing and 
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Archbishop Lucey, Bishop Kelley and Bishop O’Hara, Msgr. John Ryan 
and Msgr. Fulton Sheen, President Robert I. Gannon of Fordham and 
President John Hugh O’Donnell of Notre Dame, Dominicans like Father 
Ignatius Smith and Jesuits like Pére Riquet. The fifty-two sermons in the 
1947-48 Edition were selected from among 6,447 sermons. For the forth- 
coming volume, sermons preached from January 1, 1947, to July 1, 1948, 
will be included, and must be submitted before July 4+, 1948. No sermon 
criticizing another sect or faith will be considered. Sermons should be sub- 
mitted to G. Paul Butler, +31 Riverside Drive, New York 25, New York. 


New York, N. Y. G. PAUL BuTLErR. 
* * * 
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